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“THE ELEGIE.” 


‘**I will grind thee to paint, my Bride!” 


Do you know how Schoene- 
mann’s “Elegie” came to be 
written ¢ 

This is the story. 

In the summer of °40, Emil 
Schoenemann, then quite a young 
man, returned from Leipsic, where 
he had been studying under 
Brockhoff, to his native village 
of Klettendorf-am-Rhein. He 
had already written his “Traum- 
Bilder,” those delicious fugitive 
thoughts which Vieth’s fine ren- 
dering has since made known all 
over Europe; and we can trace 
in this early composition the warm 
imagination, the aspirations to- 
wards the Beautiful and the Good, 
and the wide, vague hopes as yet 
unfulfilled, which mark the history 
of most artists. 

Schoenemann came back to the 
homely family, to the cottage- 
house with its low rooms, its tiny 
garden and orchard, to the beauti- 
ful Rhine country with its vine- 
yards, wooded hills, and swiftly- 
flowing river, purposing to spend 
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the summer months in a profitable 
solitude. 

But his fame had preceded him. 
Every one knew of young Schoene- 
mann’s Academy successes ; Herr 
Postmeister and Herr Schulmeister 
held learned discussions on the 
subject of his musical genius, and 
Herr Schumacher, who had played 
the ’cello in trios with Emil’s 
father, predicted emphatically a 
great career for his old friend’s 
son. But it was Harms, the or- 
ganist, who did most to spread 
Schoenemann’s glory round and 
about; for it was to Harms, his 
earliest master, that Emil had 
sent in affectionate remembrance 
a manuscript copy of the “Traum- 
Bilder” the preceding Christmas. 

Harms became enthusiastic over 
this composition. All the winter 
it had been his constant theme for 
discourse. He had played por- 
tions on every piano in Kletten- 
dorf, and for miles around. He 
could not see an instrument with- 
out sitting down to it, asked 
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or unasked, to demonstrate the 
beauties of the “Bilder.” He 
would play a few bars, then dash 
his hands down upon the notes in 
a rush of admiration which ren- 
dered his fingers powerless, and 
flinging himself round to face his 
audience, would call their atten- 
tion in stammering words to the 
profundity of the thought, the 
subtlety of the scoring, the origin- 
ality of this or that phrase, until 
he had roused excitement to a 
pitch nearly equalling his own. 
Then he would toss back his al- 
ready grizzling head with a dog- 
like shake, and begin the com- 
position over again, to recommence 
the moment he had finished, lest 
inadvertently he should have 
slurred over one of its thousand 
excellences. 

Yet that Klettendorf took 
Schoenemann at Harms’s estimate 
was due rather to the latter’s 
faith, energy, and goodwill, than 
to his skilful interpretation of his 
ex-pupii’s work ; poor Harms was 
but a mediocre pianist. It was 
reserved for Vieth to combine a 
just appreciation of Schoenemann’s 
genius with a fine illustrative 
talent of his own. Naturally, if 
Harms had possessed such a talent, 
he would not have found himself 
at forty the obscure organist of a 
Rhine village. 

Among those persons to whom 
he had spoken of the young com- 
poser with most warmth were the 
Dittenheims. Graf Dittenheim 
owned Klettendorf and most of 
the land thereabouts ; he possessed 
across the river at Godesberg a 
beautiful villa, generally occupied 
for a few months only during the 
summer season. But this year the 
family had been there since early 
March, the Graefin having been 
ordered away from the bitter 
winds of Berlin. Again, as on 
previous occasions, Harms was 
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allowed to give piano-lessons to 
the only daughter, the little Oon- 
tesse Marie. But he, with the 
simple uncalculating generosity 
that distinguished him, wished her 
to have Schoenemann for a master 
instead. 

“When Schoenemann comes to 
us in the summer,” he told the 
Graefin, “you should not fail to 
give the Contesse the advantages 
of his help. She has a charming 
talent, to which I have at least 
done no harm; possibly even 
some little good. But I can take 
her no further. I have taught 
her all I know. Now Schoene- 
mann in six weeks will do more 
for her than I could in six years.” 

The Graefin looked at him from 
blue and sunken eyes. She had 
no interest in or opinion on the 
subject of music; it was nothing 
to her whether Schoenemann or 
Harms was her daughter’s teacher. 
The only subject which really in- 
terested her was her own failing 
health; and as she looked and 
mused on August’s ugly face and 
thick-set figure, where neverthe- 
less strength and long life were 
so legibly written, she grew bitter 
against the fate which threatened 
to cut her off in the height of 
her youth and beauty. She was 
thirty-four, and looked twenty-six, 
and her passionate love of life and 
amusement grew keener in pro- 
portion as she seemed destined to 
forego them. Yet she did remem- 
ber to say to her husband the 
next time she happened to see 
him, “That odd Harms wants us 
to have young Schoenemann to give 
Marie music-lessons. It seems he 
is expected back in Klettendorf.” 

“So? Schoenemann?” said the 
Graf; “he is expected home, is 
he? I hear he is one of our com- 
ing men. By all means patronise 
him, if the little one would like it. 
I should be glad to help him for 
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his father’s sake. Poor Franz was 
a faithful servant, and a good 
musician himself. His touch on 
the violin was superb.” 

Thus Harms obtained the wished- 
for permission to bring Emil to 
Bellavista, and present him to the 
family. But on the day fixed for 
this ceremony it happened that a 
funeral service was to be celebrated 
in the Hofkapelle in Bonn, and 
that the organist was taken ill. 
Harms was asked to supply his 
place ; and in consequence, Schoe- 
nemann found himself on the way 
to Bellavista alone. 

It was June, gloriously sunny, 
three in the afternoon. It wasa 
day for lying by woodland streams, 
listening to the small sounds of 
woodland life, seeing in fancy coy 
woodland nymphs peeping out from 
between the tree-boles. The road 
to Godesberg was long, dusty, and 
monotonous; most people would 
have found it insuperably dull ; 
but Emil, who walked in the melo- 
dious company of his own thoughts, 
was raised far above dulness. 

Every impression received 
through the senses became music 
when it reached this young man’s 
brain. The birds sang to him, 
and so did the breeze in the trees. 
The complaining cry of a gate 
which a woman opened to drive 
through some young calves, became 
a whole phrase in the tone-poem 
growing up in his soul. A band 
of little children, holding hands as 
they advanced towards him, intro- 
duced a new train of thought. He 
saw himself again just such a little 
child as one of these, running 
down the village street, and listen- 
ing to the tune which his iron-bound 
shoes rang out upon the cobbles. 

The whole of this walk, or rather 
the emotions which it set free, has 
been immortalised in the descrip- 
tive opening movement of Op. 37 
—so at least Vieth tells us, to 
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whom Schoenemann confided much 
of his history and early experiences: 
the dreamy and delicious adagio 
was born of the rose-garden, and 
the impulsive passionate finale of 
the events that followed. But 
first I must describe to you this 
garden of Bellavista. 

The highroad ran right through 
it ; or rather, there were two sepa- 
rate gardens, one on either hand. 
In the centre of the right-hand 
garden, fenced off from the high- 
way by a wire-rail and a laurel 
hedge, stood the house; a villa in 
the Italian style, that thus deter- 
mined the foreign form its name 
should take. On the other side of 
the road, railed off in a similar 
manner, was a garden for pleasure 
only, extending from road to Rhine. 
And the view obtained from the 
windows of Bellavista, of rose, of 
myrtle, of broad-bosomed river, of 
upland vineyard and wood beyond, 
fully justified the claim set forth 
in the name itself. 

Floating out from the two gar- 
dens, innumerable flower-perfumes 
blent themselves into one intoxi- 
cating whole, which was wafted 
far and wide, so that Schoenemann 
revelled in it long before he reached 
the open iron wicket that gave 
access to the house. 

The path wound first between 
walls of glossy laurel. Then you 
suddenly found yourself upon an 
open lawn, pierced with flower- 
beds resembling jewels in their 
gorgeous colourings and geomet- 
rical shapes. Here lay a ruby, 
formed of black and red and 
crimson roses, pinned closely down 
to the grass in circular pattern ; 
there rose a clematis about a slen- 
der rod, which, massing its purple 
blossoms in an immense bouquet 
at the top, looked like a cluster of 
deep-hued amethysts and sapphires 
invisibly suspended a few feet 
above the ground. And scarlets, 
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yellows, and whites, yellows and 
scarlets, flashed and flamed and 
glimmered against the greenness 
on every side. Yonder lay the 
tubing which finished in the iron 
stand-piece of a movable fountain. 
It was playing now. Two broad 
rings of water, one above the other, 
revolved in contrary directions ; 
and while the inner portion of each 
ring was of a glassy tenuity and 
smoothness, the outer edges broke 
up into a spray that scattered its 
myriad drops like diamonds in the 
sunshine. Continental gardens 
have a charm of which those who 
only know the green lawns and 
shady trees of England can form 
no idea. Those trees and lawns 
are beautiful indeed in their own 
peaceful way; but such a garden 
as Bellavista is a veritable land 
of enchantment, where warmth, 
colour, perfume, and the aural 
coolness of plashing water, all woo 
the senses at once. 

Schoenemann found the door of 
the villa wide open. like the gate. 
He stood on the threshold of a 
square hall, solemn and silent as 
a temple ; and the Medicean Venus, 
who, from her pedestal of porphyry, 
was reflected at all her white and 
lovely length in the marble floor 
below, appeared like the goddess 
of the shrine. On either hand were 
doorways closed by heavy curtains, 
but there was no sight or sound 
of human life. Only the noise of 
water from a vase of roses over- 
turned upon a side-table, falling 
drop-wise into a self-formed pool 
on the pavement below. Only 
this, and the murmur of a bee, 
which had followed the young 
man in from the garden, broke 
the stillness. And when present- 
ly the water was all drained away, 
and the bee having found out the 
flowers settled down to enjoy them, 
the silence grew intense. 

Emil told himself he had come 


upon a fairy palace, of which the 
inhabitants had long ago been 
touched to sleep. He stood there 
upon the threshold, and savoured 
a perfect enjoyment. He was not 
in the least embarrassed. The 
possessor of genius never is. He 
feels himself at all times and in 
all places far above external cir- 
cumstances. Nature has crowned 
him king ; and though a king may 
meet his equals, none stand above 
him. Now it is only the con- 
sciousness of a real or fancied infe- 
riority that causes embarrassment. 

For some little time the young 
man remained quiescent, because 
the beauty, silence, and solitude 
of his surroundings pleased him ; 
but when presently he noticed a 
doorway of which the curtains 
were not closed, he thought it 
natural to walk straightway in. 

He found himself in a large 
drawing-room, with a parqueted 
floor, an admirably painted ceil- 
ing, and walls hung with silk bro- 
cade. Three long windows looked 
out across the garden on to the 
Rhine, and a fourth window at 
the farther end of the room stood 
open on to a conservatory filled 
with tropical plants. There were 
flowers here too, and the stronger 
fragrance of tuberose and gardenia 
effaced the remembrance of the 
roses outside. 

But the only object which ap- 
pealed to Schoenemann’s interest 
was a grand-piano placed at an 
angle to this conservatory door. 
There are men who go into a room 
and leave it again, having seen 
absolutely nothing of its contents. 
Others there are who will give not 
only a correct inventory of all the 
furniture, but an appraisement of 
every article at its just price. 
There are those who see only 
the pictures, and those who see 
only the books; and some among 
the latter cannot resist taking a 
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book up from the table or down 
from the shelf, although they knew 
their immediate expulsion were to 
be the consequence. 

Schoenemann was affected in this 
way by musical instruments. He 
could not keep his fingers off them. 
Now he crossed over to the piano, 
opened it, and seated himself at 
the key-board with the same calm- 
ness and self-absorption as at the 
hired instrument in his Leipsic 
lodging, or at the wheezy old 
spinnet in the tiny living-room 
at home. He began to transmute 
back through his fingers, with the 
godlike faculty given to musicians 
alone, all the impressions of life 
and joy and beauty which his soul 
had received. At first with a cer- 
tain hesitation, as his fingers sought 
the right chords—a hesitation still 
audible in the first eight bars, be- 
fore comes the change of key—the 
harmonies rose and swelled and 
flooded the room with sound un- 
til by that most unique and beau- 
tiful transition—I write with my 
eyes upon the published score— 
he passed to the light scherzo 
movement, which paints so well 
Nature’s joyousness, and which 
yet, like Nature, to those who 
know her best, reveals an under- 
song of pain. Oruder no doubt in 
places than in its now perfected 
form, the work which has appealed 
to so many thousands of feeling 
hearts ever since, must have pos- 
sessed an extraordinary fascina- 
tion on the day when it was first 
drawn warm and palpitating out 
of silence by the power of the 
musician’s soul. 

The piano was placed so that 
the player faced the Rhine win- 
dows; and as Emil played, his 
gaze travelled across the river and 
rested on the clustering roofs of 
his own village; but rapt by the 
melodies he created, he was raised 
to an ideal world. He was uncon- 
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scious of the instrument he played 
on, of the realities around him. 

Velvet curtains hung on either 
side of the conservatory door, fell 
in voluminous folds and lay on 
the floor in masses of drapery to 
delight a painter’s heart. While 
Schoenemann played, one of these 
curtains was pulled gently aside, 
to reveal hitherto concealed be- 
hind it, a very young girl. She 
had been sitting there reading, un- 
til the warmth of the day, the 
silence, and the enervating per- 
fumes of the flowers had sent her 
to sleep. The book, a slim vol- 
ume of Goethe’s ‘ Lieder,’ still lay 
open where it had slipped to her 
feet. If she had dreamed she was 
in heaven listening to the music 
of the spheres, she awoke to find 
the music was real; and she drew 
aside the curtain to perceive, with 
blue astonished eyes, a veritable 
flesh-and-blood young man, an 
entire stranger, seated at the 
piano before her. 

Schoenemann struck the final 
chords, and slowly released the 
notes one by one. The faint 
harmonies still delighted his ear, 
when his glance fell upon the 
young girl. He looked at her, 
not with surprise, but with in- 
terest that passed into a passionate 
pleasure. In a flash of light he 
caught a resemblance between her 
and the ideal woman he had vainly 
sought since boyhood. The next 
moment real and ideal were in- 
extricably blended, and he devoted 
himself body and soul to the wor- 
ship of Marie von Dittenheim. 
If his very first words did not tell 
her what had happened to him, at 
least his eyes must have done so; 
for, leaning on the piano and 
blushing deeply, she murmured in 
broken phrases her thanks for his 
music, and her praise, while her 
mind swung like a pendulum be- 
tween terror and joy. 











That evening Emil sought 
out Harms, and overflowed to 
him on the subject of the Con- 
tesse Marie. 

“She is the most beautiful 
creature I have ever met! Where 
were your eyes, Harms, not to have 
seen it? Wonderful man that you 
are! You have always spoken of 
her to me as a mere child. If I 
ever pictured her to myself at all, 
it was as a most ordinary young 
person. But she is holy as an 
angel, and exquisite as a Grecian 
statue into whom the gods have 
just breathed life. Just so must 
Galatea have looked when she 
stepped down from her pedestal 
to Pygmalion. Have you not 
noticed her throat? It is like 
marble, as white, as columnar, as 
softly rounded. You feel irre- 
sistibly inclined to lay your hand 
on its smooth contours, precisely 
as you desire to touch some subtly 
modelled piece of statuary.” 

Harms was bewildered, as much 
by Emil’s warmth of language as 
by the new light his praises shed 
over the little Contesse. In point 
of fact, Harms had hitherto con- 
sidered her as an amiable, nice- 
looking, but not unordinary young 
girl. Now, influenced as ever by 
Emil, he began to readjust this 
opinion. Certainly she had a full 
white throat—this was a point 
about her he remembered ; but he 
had never felt tempted to touch 
it in the way Emil described. His 
attitude towards woman was al- 
together too timorous to allow him 
to entertain any such poetic idea. 

“And then her hair!” pursued 
Schoenemann ; “I like that light- 
brown crinkly sort of hair. And 


it is gathered back into a loose 
knot behind, from which a golden 
haze escapes to float like an aureola 
about her face.” 
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In true lover fashion he saw 
beauties where the sane man 
might reasonably have found de- 
fects. 

“She has no eyelashes, Harms, 
or scarcely any. Have you ob- 
served? But then her eyelids have 
curves that Phidias might have 
copied. And after all, eyelashes 
are a type of low organisation. 
Cattle and deer have them in far 
greater abundance than - man; 
while the highest point of human 
beauty, as achieved by the Greeks, 
is entirely devoid of them. Yet 
who has ever felt the need of 
giving eyelashes to the Milean 
Venus? And, Harms, what heav- 
enly dove’s eyes! the bluest blue 
I have ever seen. There are no 
eyes like blue eyes, I think.” 

“Dark eyes are beautiful too,” 
Harms answered. Emil’s own 
were “black as our eyes endure ;” 
but Harms was thinking of other 
eyes less beautiful than Emil’s, 
but which he was once in the way 
of loving even better. 

“Marie! Marie!” murmured 
the young man rapturously ; “the 
name of Marie has acquired quite 
a new meaning for me. I am com- 
ing to consider it the most beauti- 
ful name in the world.” 

“Tt has always seemed so to 
me,” said Harms with a certain 
shyness; but Emil was too self- 
absorbed to remember that Harms 
had any particular reason for car- 
ing about the name. 

“Yes?” he said carelessly ; 
“but being my sister’s name, it 
had become a household word to 
me devoid of meaning. Now only 
has its significance and its poetry 
returned. I am to go over to 
Bellavista again next Friday. Ah! 
how shall I live through the days 
and the nights till then!” 

The two men were walking 
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in the woods above Klettendorf. 
They reached a point in the steep 
ascent where a clearing had been 
made, and a bench placed that the 
climber might rest awhile and en- 
joy the view. The trees fell away 
on either hand, permitting the eye 
to travel down over umbrageous 
masses of foliage to the river far 
below ; to the level opposite shore, 
where stretched the gardens of 
Godesberg ; to where beyond them 
a glowing sun sank down towards 
a horizon of distant trees. And as 
he sank, long ranks of crimson 
cloudlets radiated out and up to 
the very zenith of the sky, while 
the broad-bosomed Rhine flowing 
below was stained to a correspond- 
ing crimson glory. 

Emil and Harms sat down on 
the bench, which was an old and 
favourite haunt of theirs. The 
younger man continued his love- 
litany. The elder listened, uttered 
the necessary responses, and like 
many another worshipper who 
prays devoutly with the lips, al- 
lowed his thoughts to stray away 
to personal matters. It was im- 
possible for him not to recall that, 
on just such an evening as this six 
years ago, he and Emil had sat to- 
gether on that same bench, and 
their talk then as now had been 
of love, but with this difference— 
then Harms had been the lover, 
Emil the listener; and he had 
listened in absolute silence to 
August’s unexpected and unpleas- 
ing confession—listened until he 
could endure it no longer, but had 
broken out into a passion of pro- 
testation and grief. He had thrown 
himself over there upon the ground 
and wept ragingly. Harms could 
still see the slight boyish figure 
shaken by sobs, and the black head 
low among the grasses, half hid- 
den by nodding ferns. 

Whence came these tears? 
Harms had foolishly slipped intg 
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love with Emil’s sister. He had 
known Marie Schoenemann since 
he first came to Klettendorf. She 
had been his piano-pupil as well as 
Emil. He had seen her grow 
from a child to a shy and silent 
maiden, to a woman gay, hopeful, 
and kind. She could talk and jest 
now, as well as knit and sew; 
could wash her men-folk’s shirts as 
well as cook their dinners. Harms 
admired all she did. He saw in 
her a heaven-sent wife. But he 
had never dared think practically 
of marrying her, until the unex- 
pected offer of a fairly good post 
at Bremen made marriage a possi- 
bility instead of a dream. And 
then he had been stricken dumb 
by the manner in which Emil had 
received his confidence. He had 
looked at the prone figure before 
him, and been filled with perplex- 
ity and pain. 

The storm had passed as sud- 
denly as it had broken. Emil had 
sprung up pale and with flashing 
eyes, to demonstrate to Harms his 
colossal selfishness in desiring to 
take Marie away from her recently 
widowed mother, not to speak of 
the irreparable loss his friendship 
and daily companionship would be 
to Emil himself. The boy had 
spoken with singular lucidity and 
force. He was one of those gifted 
people who, the moment they have 
adopted an opinion, are able to 
impose it upon others by mere 
strength of will. Instantly they 
marshal forward such an array of 
weighty arguments that even op- 
ponents are forced to admit rea- 
son is on the other side. While 
Emil had spoken, poor Harms had 
sunk through every stage of hu- 
miliation and self-reproach. Nor 
had the boy spared him for this. 
When the iron glows hot and mal- 
leable is not the moment to give 
over striking. 

“And Marie does not care for 
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you,” he had said, “except as a 
friend. Of that I am certain. 
Who could have better opportuni- 
ties of judging than I? To tell 
her of your feelings towards her 
would be to destroy for ever the 
harmonious relations existing be- 
tween you. She will marry, of 
course, some day; but it must be 
with a man more suited to her 
than you. Marie is twenty, but 
in many respects even younger 
than Iam. You are nearly forty, 
and old for your years. What 
possible sympathy could there be 
between you?” 

“There is something in what you 
say,” August had admitted hum- 
bly ; and he realised for the first 
time that youth was irrevocably 
gone. Such knowledge usually 
comes with a shock and an extra- 
ordinary bitterness. For so many 
years one has been young, very 
young, the youngest of one’s 
company. 

“There would, of course, be 
little inducement for a girl to 
leave her own people and begin 
life in a new place for my sake. 
It was folly of me ever to think 
of it. I willdosonomore. But 
keep my secret, Emil, that I may 
keep her friendship. I would sooner 
see her and you daily, and be of 
some use to you both, than meet 
with all the good fortune in the 
world elsewhere.” 

In consequence of this conver- 
sation Harms had declined the 
Bremen offer, and from that day 
he strenuously endeavoured to put 
from him all idle hopes. But 
to-night scene and circumstance 
brought back past dreams so viv- 
idly, he could not at once trample 
them under foot. For a while he 
lost himself in them, and the pains 
of renunciation were renewed. 


Whereby he came to sympathise 
all the more strongly with Emil, 
who appeared to him to be open- 
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ing the first volume of an equally 
unpropitious love-story. For Au- 
gust found it impossible to con- 
template seriously an alliance be- 
tween a Dittenheim and the son of 
Franz Schoenemann. He thought 
he could gauge the Graefin’s amazed 
reception of such an idea. 

“Did you see no one beside Con- 
tesse Marie?” he asked Emil. 

* A vague-looking lady with red 
eyebrows came in, but I did not 
observe her much.” 

“That would be the English 
governess,” said Harms. 

* And then I was summoned 
into another room to be presented 
to the Graefin.” 

* Ah, now! what did you think 
of her?” asked Harms, with inter- 
est. ‘Sad she should be so deli- 
cate, is it not? But she is still 
universally considered a very beau- 
tiful woman.” He himself thought 
her, so far as appearance went, 
better worth praise than her little 
daughter. 

** Perhaps,” said Emil, briefly ; 
“T scarcely remember. Do you 
know, Harms,” said he, clasping 
his two hands behind his neck 
with an action which was habitual 
to him, “I have made a discovery : 
all life and all art is but a prepar- 
ation for Love. Love is the end 
of life, and I do not seem to have 
really lived until to-day. I have 
eaten and drunk, have slept and 
have awakened, but, like an in- 
fant on its nurse’s arm, have 
hitherto been utterly unconscious 
of the real meaning and purpose 
of existence. In the same way 
my music has been but a vague 
groping after joys and beauties 
which have for ever eluded me. 
I have played on an instrument 
from which the key-note has been 
missing, and the result has been 
as unsatisfying as a series of un- 
resolved chords. But henceforth 
all will be different. With Marie 
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as my sweetheart and wife, I shall 
scale the highest pinnacles.” 

Harms was staggered by this 
confidence. 

“But,” objected he, “do you 
think the Dittenheims would ever 
consent to accept you as a suitor?” 

“Why not?” asked Emil, su- 
perbly. ‘Love makes all things 
equal ; and if she loves me, she is 
raised to the same level as mine.” 

Harms stared, doubting whether 
his ears did not betray him. 

“Or is it possible you mean she 
is what fools call ‘well-born,’ and 
Iam not? To my mind the best 
born is he who has received the 
gifts of the gods direct. Read 
Plato. Does he not put musicians 
highest of all—even above poets 
and orators? False modesty shall 
never lead me to deny or belittle 
a possession which I prize and hon- 
our a thousand times more than 
life.” 

“Yes, yes, I agree with all you 
say,” cried Harms; “and those 
whose opinion is better worth hav- 
ing than mine, to-day put genius 
above birth. But will the Dit- 
tenheims do so? I cannot endure 
to see you preparing for yourself 
such bitter disappointment.” 

“T love this girl,” said Emil ; 
“and if she loves me—and she 
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will love- me—no power on earth 
shall stand between us. I have 
set my whole heart and mind on 
this thing, and you or the Ditten- 
heims could as easily turn me from 
it as you could make the Rhine 
there flow backwards.” 

From childhood up, Emil had 
achieved his own way—hitherto 
in silence. This was the first oc- 
casion on which he openly an- 
nounced his intention of always 
achieving it. 

The upper rim of the sun-ball 
now touched the trees behind the 
gardens of Godesberg. Looking 
down on the river, the two men 
saw it all orange and indigo, while 
the sky flamed with orange and 
rose. They began their descent 
through the twilight of the woods. 
When they gained the open hill- 
side, the heavens were painted 
with the softer colours of the after- 
glow. In the east, river and sky 
were red with reflected light ; but 
in the west, sky and river were of 
an exquisite unearthly green. The 
islands and wooded promontories 
rose up with a new sombreness, 
and to Emil’s fancy the trees 
justled closer together and moved 
into new combinations as he 
watched them through the gath- 
ering gloom. 


III. 


Schoenemann, who would recog- 
nise no difficulties in the way of 
his love for Marie von Dittenheim, 
chose to observe no _ reticences 
either. Before Friday came, his 
whole family, I had almost said 
all Klettendorf, knew of his pas- 
sion. Precisely as he had over- 
flowed on the subject to Harms, 
so he overflowed to his mother, his 
aunt Kunie, his sister Marie. The 
two elder women were dismayed. 
The discipline of life had taught 
them to place expediency before 





sentiment. Besides, Emil’s senti- 
ments appeared to them exagger- 
ated, his hopes impossible to fulfil. 
But although, when alone together, 
they reiterated the insuperable dif- 
ficulties which barred his wishes, 
neither ventured to point these out 
to the young man himself. Their 
love for him was largely tempered 
with fear. 

Marie Schoenemann, on the con- 
trary, was strangely stirred by the 
event. Here, for the first time in 
her life, was a real love-story be- 
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ginning under her very eyes. She 
could not hear enough of it from 
Emil; nor could she recover from 
her surprise that the COontesse 
Marie, whom she had last seen 
two summers ago, a little girl in 
short frocks, with plaited hair 
down her back, should be capable 
of inspiring such a passion as her 
brother’s. 

But, besides elation, she was con- 
scious of feeling a species of envy, 
and when at night combing out 
her long dark hair she looked in 
the glass at her agreeable reflec- 
tion, she longed for some such hap- 
piness as Marie von Dittenheim’s 
to befall herself. She was already 
six-and-twenty: it was time the 
lover came. And now, while she 
cooked and scoured, washed Emil’s 
shirts and ironed them, she ceased 
to sing. For the first time in her 
life her youthful confidence in her 
own future began to be shaken. 

Emil, who did not lean on 
chance, but had the lofty assur- 
ance his future should be as he 
chose to make it, Jost neither time 
nor opportunity in furthering his 
desires. His second interview 
with the little Contesse was de- 
cisive. I know not how he man- 
aged to again escape the company 
of the vague lady with the fiery 
eyebrows. I only know that de- 
termined lovers always do succeed 
in managing such things. But he 
did not leave Bellavista a second 
time without having won from the 
young girl her tremulous admission 
that she loved him too. Masculine 
fire such as his could not burn 
without awakening a correspond- 
ing glow in the feminine mirror. 

The lady with the eyebrows, 
though constantly out - generalled 
by Emil in matters of detail, could 
not be altogether blinded to the 
state of affairs. ‘She carried her 
surmises to the Graefin, who, first 
incredulous, then disdainfully am- 
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used, caused a letter to be written 
to Emil putting a*stop to her 
daughter’s lessons. Emil con- 
tinued to visit Bellavista as a 
friend. The servants had orders 
to deny him the door. Aided at 
every point by the little Contesse 
herself, he contrived to meet her 
in the Rhine garden. The Graefin, 
now angry in earnest, kept the girl 
a prisoner in the house. Emil 
wrote her letters, which were con- 
fiscated before reaching her. He 
determined to make a bold appeal 
to the Graf to sanction a betrothal. 
The Graefin appealed to her hus- 
band on the same day for his inter- 
ference and support. 

Von Dittenheim turned from a 
perusal of Schoenemann’s extraor- 
dinary epistle to listen to his wife’s 
denunciation of the writer. He 
sent for his daughter, and drew 
from her a meagre confession and 
an abundance of tears. Alone 
again in his study, he gave himself 
up to a sense of dispassionate en- 
tertainment. He was a student of 
human nature, and constantly de- 
plored the fact that conformity and 
mental flabbiness rendered so few 
humans profitable studies. But he 
scented in Emil’s letter a refresh- 
ing amount of originality of mind. 
It was undeniably original that the 
son of his deceased under-ranger 
should write and calmly demand 
the hand of his only daughter in 
marriage. He must see between 
four walls what manner of man it 
was who could prefer so audacious 
a request. 

Emil accordingly came over 
again to Bellavista at von Ditten- 
heim’s desire, who, devoting eye 
and ear to the young man before 
him, told himself he had not for 
months past experienced so keen 
a pleasure. And indeed there are 
no pleasures comparable to those 
of observation. To these alone 
time bringeth not satiety, and the 
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most inveterate sportsman rejoices 
less when his prey falls living into 
his hands, than does the character- 
hunter on first turning a fresh page 
in the history of his fellows. 

“You tell me my daughter is 
as much in love with you as you 
are with her? Good. Love 
makes all things equal, you say? 
Very good. You won’t take a 
seat? Very good; very good. 
Continue walking up and down 
if it gives you any solace.” 

Emil for the first time in his life 
was slightly disconcerted. He had 
thought to experience the most 
violent opposition ; scorn, perhaps 
vituperation. He had armed him- 
self with counter-scorn, with pas- 
sion, eloquence, irresistible plead- 
ings to beat it down ; and he found 
the expected foe very courteous, 
very bland, almost cordial. It was 
like going out to assault a castle, 
and finding yourself engulfed in- 
stead in a smooth, smiling, and 
treacherous sea. 

Dittenheim, leaning comfortably 
back in an easy-chair, noted Emil’s 
every look, registered his smallest 
word, and while he appeared to 
be merely listening, was collating 
evidence, weighing it, passing judg- 
ment. Not for one moment did he 
contemplate an alliance between 
his daughter and his late servant’s 
son ; but he fancied he detected in 
Emil’s own character that which 
would have made him refuse the 
honour, no matter how highly born 
the young man had been. 

The Graf, pointing the ends of 
his moustache with white fingers, 
smiled up at Emil. “You are 
aware,” he went on, “that the 
Contesse and you belong to widely 
different ranks? Yes, yes, you 
have told me already that genius 
is superior to birth ; that such gifts 
as yours received straight from the 
gods are better than a worn-out 
name, handed down through a line 
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of enfeebled progenitors. No doubt 
you are right. Only there is this 
point to be considered. Any fool 
can verify the social value of a 
name; but as to the genius, the 
supposed possessor, when young 
and unknown as you are, stands 
in the position of a page who has 
still to win his spurs. The genius 
is unproven. You say you can 
prove it? Very good indeed. Go 
out into the world, make your re- 
putation there, come back in seven 
years’ time—and then I will re- 
consider the question of giving you 
my daughter.” 

Emil protested against seven 
years. It was a lifetime. 

“ But can you reach the goal in 
less? You know the difficulties of 
the career you have chosen. Be- 
sides, did ever man yet make a re- 
putation worth having before he 
was thirty? Putting the Contesse 
out of the question, are seven years 
too long for the work you have 
mapped yourself out?” 

“Give me ten years,” said Emil, 
impetuously, “and I reach the top 
of the ladder.” 

“And I as a reasonable man 
offer to take you while you are yet 
a few rungs lower down. Only, 
that I should see you first fairly 
mounted, is not, I think, too much 
to ask. Go out into the world, go 
to Paris,”—there was, in fact, a 
project that Schoenemann should 
go to Paris to complete his studies ; 
Brockhoff, his Leipsic master, had 
recommended it; it had been a 
question of ways and means which 
had hitherto prevented him from 
acting on Brockhoff’s advice,— 
“study, succeed, set the name of 
Schoenemann as high in the musical 
world as Dittenheim stands in so- 
ciety circles, come back in seven 
years crowned with laurels, and 
Marie is yours—provided of course 
she still wishes it.” 

Emil required at the least a for- 
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mal betrothal, but this the Graf 
pleasantly refused. ‘“ With seven 
years’ separation before you it is 
better both should be absolutely 
free. But why let that depress 
you? What are words or pro- 
mises? How can they make more 
binding an affection which you 
tell me nothing can weaken or 
change? Betrothals may be use- 
ful between persons who believe 
more in the sanctity of a promise 
than in the sanctity of love; but 
to you, and presumably to my 
daughter, who understand so per- 
fectly love’s divine unalterable 
nature, it could only be a work of 
supererogation.” 

* But,” objected the young man, 
“you and all her people will en- 
deavour to make her forget me?” 

“T shall certainly try,” admitted 
Dittenheim. “I should be very 
glad to think I could succeed. Un- 
fortunately Marie is of a steadfast 
disposition.” He looked at his 
visitor smilingly, had a phrase on 
the tip of his tongue, bit it back as 
imprudent, and after all, could not 
resist letting it go. ‘It is rather 
on your inconstancy that I build 
my hopes!” 

Emil was indignant, demanded 
explanations, and received them 
after this fashion :— 

“ Marie is a good but ordinary 
girl ; you are an exceptional young 
man. It is not probable she will 
ever again be wooed with such 
poetic fire and passion. She will 
compare future suitors with you 
to their disadvantage. The mere 
fact of your absence will not 
efface your memory from her 
heart. I even contemplate the 
possibility of her remaining in- 
tolerably true. She will continue 
to lead a sheltered and more or 
less monotonous life, running 
always in accustomed grooves. 
It will be difficult to obliterate 
the impression you have created. 


Besides which, she has reached the 
highest point of her development. 
She will never be much other than 
what she now is. But you have 
still a long way to go. It is safe 
to predict that five years hence 
will find you a very different person 
from what you are now. You will 
have discovered new wants, of 
which at the present moment you 
have no suspicion. You will 
have rid yourself of many old 
possessions, which have their uses 
while we linger in the valley, but 
become impedimenta when climb- 
ing the mountain-side. And then 
you will have met in Paris the 
most refined, the most charming, 
the most intellectual women in the 
world. I have lived there, and 
speak with knowledge. You will 
look back with astonishment at 
this grande passion of yours, 
this green love-episode, and you 
will remember, with gratitude let 
me hope, that you are absolutely 
free. This at least, my young 
friend, is what I reckon on, and 
it partly explains the equanimity 
with which I have listened to your 
entirely preposterous proposals.” 
This frankly cynical speech was 
delivered with a confidence which 
Emil found extremely galling. 
The well-chosen words fell like 
drops of ice-water upon his red- 
hot passion. They rankled, like 
iron, long in his breast. He could 
not forget Dittenheim’s looks and 
tones, which asserted a superiority 
in worldly wisdom hard to forgive. 
An immense desire to prove the 
Graf wrong laid hold of Emil, 
who said to himself that even in 
the impossible case of his ever 
loving Marie less than at that 
moment, he would marry her 
merely to show von Dittenheim 
how much he had been mistaken. 
Meanwhile his departure for 
Paris became a settled thing, and 
his arrangements were facilitated, 
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unknown to himself, by von 
Dittenheim’s liberality towards 
his mother. The Graf fully be- 
lieved in the wisdom of building 
a golden bridge for the retreating 
foe. 

Emil asked for a final inter- 
view with his little sweetheart ; 
and because the girl kissed her 
father’s hand, and wept over it, 
and besought ardently for the 
same favour, Dittenheim _per- 
mitted it. He laughed at himself 
for doing so, and told his wife 
he was weak-minded to be moved 
by a woman’s tears. And she, 
turning on him incensed and 
sunken eyes, from the sofa she 
could now no longer leave, told him 
he was worse than weak-minded, 
he was criminal. ‘The whole of 
life is only a play to you,” she said, 
“and even your own daughter 
only one of the players. You 
would not mind what shameful part 
she took, so long as you from 
your box could see and hear com- 
fortably all that was done and said.” 
Which, however, was not alto- 
gether true. 

All the same, the interview took 
place one August evening, in the 
Rhine garden of Bellavista. Here 
a terrace of stone overhangs the 
river. Here it is good to walk 
and watch the waters flowing 
down from the Sieben Gebirge 
towards the broad plains of Koeln. 
Here, leaning on the stone balus- 
trade, Schoenemann held Marie’s 
plump little red hand between his 
own nervous white ones, and im- 
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plored her over and over again to 
be true. 

“T think it is you who will 
first forget me!” she told him, 
for she too had heard of the 
sirens of Paris. 

** Never shall I cease remember- 
ing you! Alone, in exile, among 
strangers, how could I forget ? 
But you will meet some man of 
your own rank, and your people 
will persuade you into taking him.” 

“Ah! indeed I would die 
sooner!” she declared, with the 
pardonable exaggeration of the 
very young. 

Emil had bought in Bonn two 
crystal lockets exactly alike; 
cheap enough trinkets, but as dear 
as his purse could afford; pain- 
fully ugly but safe guardians 
for their destined locks of hair. 
The lovers exchanged these me- 
mentoes with due ceremony. They 
were to be worn day and night 
as talismans against misfortunes, 
and pledges of secretly plighted 
troth. Marie slipped his on to her 
little gold neck-chain, which she 
had worn with an Immaculate 
Conception medal since childhood, 
and gave him these also. He tied 
hers with a ribbon round her 
throat, and hid the locket in the 
bosom of her dress. And finally, 
after an incredibly protracted 
leave-taking, and manifold signs 
of impatience from the red eye- 
browed lady who played propriety 
at a little distance off, the young 
people parted with vows, tears, 
kisses, and mutual heart-break. 


IV. 


Emil’s first months in Paris, 
his solitariness, the difficulties he 
encountered, and the extent to 
which he enhanced these by his 
own proud and impetuous bearing, 
may be found in the biographies. 
I leave all this aside, being con- 





cerned in following one thread 
only of his story, in casting light 
on a single episode in a career 
which boasted many episodes, and 
which, dating from his arrival in 
Paris, embraced wider and more 
varied interests daily. 
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By the time that he had pub- 
lished the first book of “ Preludes,” 
the worst struggle was over. He 
was beginning to be favourably 
noticed. Custom had softened his 
early detestation of the city and 
its ways into tolerance, which in 
its turn grew imperceptibly into 
affection. As in the beginning 
he had wondered how he could 
ever endure the new life and 
strange people, so at length he 
asked himself how he could ever 
again exchange the intellectual 
brilliancy of Paris for the somno- 
lence of a German town. 

At first the idea of Marie Dit- 
tenheim had been his constant 
companion. But as his days grew 
more busy, he could only remem- 
ber her in leisure moments, and 
by-and-by when he occasionally 
recalled her image, it was to re- 
proach himself with having so 
habitually forgotten it. For he 
was now beginning to make that 
long succession of warm friend- 
ships which is one of the remark- 
able features of his life; and to 
the friend of the hour he was 
always passionately and exclus- 
ively attached. It is true, these 
intimacies were seldom of long 
duration, and yet it was not fickle- 
ness which brought them to a 
close. The moment that Schoene- 
mann discovered that he had 
passed his friend intellectually, he 
deliberately threw him aside. He 
said, and with some show of reason, 
that friendship being an exchange 
of mutual benefit, directly one 
ceases to derive advantage from 
one’s friend, the friendship by that 
very reason is dissolved. 

The most durable of his friend- 
ships was that, perhaps, with 
Madame Vasseur, some account of 
whom is pertinent to my sketch, 
since it was perhaps as much 
because of the empire which this 
lady began to exercise over him, 
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as from any other cause, that he 
eventually held true to his German 
sweetheart. 

Flore Vasseur would be now 
entirely forgotten but for her con- 
nection with Schoenemann (which 
led to her tragic death in Rome 
years later), on which account 
brief notice is given of her by most 
of his biographers. She was, how- 
ever, in her day, a flower-painter 
of some repute. Curiously enough, 
I recently came across one of her 
studies in an appartement garni 
of the Quartier Marais. It was 
a fruit-piece splashily painted, but 
all its colours faded to a uniform 
neutrality of tint. Nothing re- 
mained of its pristine glories, save 
the “Flore” boldly written in 
vermilion letters across one cor- 
ner, and the date, “1842,” under- 
neath. She voluntarily sacrificed 
future glory for the praise of her 
contemporaries, and obtained by 
illegitimate methods a brilliancy of 
colouring as unrivalled as it was 
transitory. When it was pointed 
out to her that her work would 
not endure, she replied it would 
probably endure quite as long as 
it deserved to do. She had not 
the smallest desire it should be 
immortal. 

“T wish to leave room for those 
who come after me,” said she, jest- 
ing; “and every twenty years will 
produce a flower-painter as good 
or better than I. Such an art is 
perennial as the flowers them- 
selves. It is not like the genius 
of Emil Schoenemann. The true 
musician and the aloe- blossom 
appear only once in a century.” 

Madame Vasseur lived just out- 
side Paris, at Cercay-sous-Senart. 
Her acquaintance with Emil dated 
from the third year of his Paris 
sojourn. They were introduced 
to each other at a musical evening 
given by the Pleyels. Emil had 
by this time just made the dis- 
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covery that general society was 
distasteful to him, that the adula- 
tion people now gave him was 
worse than their former neglect, 
and that the round of so-called 
amusement which he had at first 
followed with youthful ardour was 
in reality as insipid as it was 
enervating. 

Madame Vasseur attracted him 
from the first moment he met her. 
She was not so pretty as many 
women, but she was vivacious, in- 
telligent, and extraordinarily sym- 
pathetic. He acquired the habit 
of spending a good deal of his time 
at Cercay. He found he could 
work there under happier con- 
ditions than in Paris, After an 
industrious and solitary morning, 
he liked to spend the rest of the 
day in Flore’s studio. Here, to 
please him, she had placed a grand- 
piano, on which he would try over 
his latest compositions, while she 
painted with rapid skilful hand. 
Or if he wished to talk, she put 
down her brushes and gave him 
her whole attention. She had 
pieced together the scraps he had 
let fall of his early history, and 
took so vivid an interest in all 
that concerned him, that she could 
speak of the incidents of his boy- 
hood, and of the people of Kletten- 
dorf, with almost as much con- 
fidence as though personally ac- 
quainted with them. She knew, 
too, all about the Contesse Marie ; 
but on this subject at least, it 
must be confessed, her attitude 
was slightly chilling. 

When she first knew Emil, four 
years of freedom still lay before 
him, and the years ahead seem 
vague and long as centuries ; it is 
only when one looks back that 
they seem to have gone like so 
many days. In the beginning, his 
infrequent references to the young 
girl troubled Flore but little; she 
told herself a thousand things 
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might yet happen to release him 
from a position she felt sure no 
longer held for him any charm. 
But when, at last, he began to 
speak of his departure for Ger- 
many as likely to take place within 
a year—within a few months—her 
feelings towards Mademoiselle von 
Dittenheim deepened into dislike. 
It was characteristic of Schoene- 
mann that, seeing this, he should 
refer to the subject more often 
than he might otherwise have 
done, and that he should adopt a 
tone of decision he was, in reality, 
far from feeling. 

For he began to ask himself 
every day more seriously whether 
it was not a piece of quixotic folly 
to remain bound toa woman whom 
he had long ago recognised as un- 
essential to his scheme of life. His 
mind swayed this way and that. 
Whenever he received a letter 
from Harms, he became for the 
next few weeks quite determined 
neither to return to Germany nor 
to fulfil his engagement ; for poor 
August’s expressed or implied con- 
fidence he would do both, produced 
an entirely opposite effect to that 
which the writer intended. But 
Emil could not forget his interview 
with Graf Dittenheim. He would 
recall the man’s shrewd amused 
eyes, hear again the complacent 
superiority of his tone, and again 
be filled with the strong determina- 
tion to prove his suspicions had 
been baseless. And naturally, 
there were many other motives 
pressing down the scale on this 
side or that. In real life, conduct 
is ever complex: it is only in the 
story-books that we find it deter- 
mined by a beautiful singleness of 
purpose. Thus, much as Schoene- 
mann might believe he despised 
social rank, he could not be a Ger- 
man and not appreciate the honour 
of an alliance with a Dittenheim ; 
and, however coldly egotistic he 
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had become, he could not, as a 
man, stifle all feeling for the young 
girl, who, as Harms and rumour 
told him, still loved him so de- 
votedly. Yet he knew that never 
again could she be anything to him 
but a burden; he knew he had 
passed her immeasurably, and 
that all the stimulus he found in 
such companionship as _ Flore’s 
would be entirely wanting in his 
home life, should he make Marie 
his wife. The problem how to act 
best was a knotty one. 

He sat one evening in the studio, 
with a letter from Harms in his 
pocket received that day. It was 
a more annoying letter than usual ; 
for, whereas Harms as a rule spoke 
of Emil’s return as a matter of 
course, he now, to the young man’s 
great surprise, urged him vehe- 
mently to return at once. “Do 
not wait for the summer, best of 
friends,” wrote Harms, “ but come 
immediately and claim your Be- 
trothed ;” and then he hinted at 
some appalling misfortune over- 
hanging the head of the little Con- 
tesse in dark enigmatical language, 
which aroused Emil’s anger rather 
than his sympathy. He sat lost 
in thought, with set lips and a 
frown on his handsome forehead, 
while Madame Vasseur watched 
him pensively. 

* What is the matter with 
you?” she asked him when the 
silence had endured some little 
time ; “ you are not happy to- 
night. Tell me what is troubling 
you.” 

“Do you think confession would 
make me happier?” said the young 
man, and his calm glances rested 
on her face with immense inward 
satisfaction. She had what he 
called such fragende Augen, eyes 
that seemed to ask and confide so 
much more than the smiling lips 
would admit to. 

* Assuredly ! 


I always find 
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that to confess my troubles is 
the first step towards dismissing 
them.” 

“Because probably your troubles 
are not real ones. I do not see 
how a real trouble or perplexity is 
to be vanquished by imparting it to 
another mind—especially to a mind 
less capable of sustaining it.” 

“ A sweet compliment!” said 
Flore, laughing ; and he found her 
childlike type of face delicious 
when she laughed. ‘“ But tell me, 
do you make no account of sym- 
pathy ?” 

“Not much. I begin to think 
that sympathy, like charity, is more 
harmful than helpful to the re- 
cipient.” 

“You are becoming so self-suf- 
ficing,” said Flore, “ that I should 
advise you to imitate St Simon 
Stylites ; build yourself a pillar, and 
make music on the top of it.” 

“Tt appears to me,” said Emil, 
musing, “that as we advance— 
mentally—we do live, so to speak, 
each of us on the top of a pillar, 
and have less and less communi- 
cation with our fellow-men. In 
childhood the love and praise of our 
home circle alone is essential to’ 
us; later on we seek eagerly the 
wider appreciation of the world ; 
but finally, we outgrow the neces- 
sity for either, and ask nothing 
but the approbation of our own 
souls,” 

Flore, with her graceful head on 
one side, watched him smilingly. 
“You have not reached the high- 
est point yet then,” said she, “ for 
you do not look to-night entirely 
convinced of your soul’s approba- 
tion. And I am glad of it,” she 
added : “ when that time comes, my 
poor praises will no longer give 
you any pleasure.” 

“Every man of course likes 
praise,” said Emil, “ but it is just 
as well to learn to do without it. 
I foresee little enough in the life 
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that lies before me. That is to 
say, little intelligent praise, and 
none other is worth the having.” 

“Are you thinking of your 
German fiancée?” asked Flore. 

“Yes; of my fiancée who is soon 
to be my wife.” 

She looked at him in silence, but 
stillsmiled. ‘You are determined 
to go in the summer?” she said 
presently. 

“Even sooner. In fact I have 
received news from home which 
seems to necessitate my immediate 
departure. I must return to Paris 
to-morrow to settle my affairs, and 
so to-night I have come to bid you 
good-bye.” 

The sudden colour that rose to 
her cheek, her momentary hesita- 
tion, did not pass unobserved by 
Schoenemann; but when she spoke, 
the gaiety of her tone once more 
perplexed him. 

“A most dramatic announce- 
ment!” she cried, “although I 
suspect the decision was only this 
moment come to. Well, you 
would have my best wishes were 
you going away for any other cause 
than that of your marriage ; but I 
should be a poor friend indeed 
were I to affect to regard such a 
step as beneficial to you.” 

*“ Ah! I know your objections 
to marriage,” said Emil ; “although, 
coming from a married woman, the 
advice rings rather oddly.” 

“Oh, I! what does it matter 
about me? Whether I make more 
or less progress, am more or less 
happy, what difference does it 
make? But for the true artist, 
the man of genius, it is otherwise. 
The world asks from him, and 
rightly, the best he can give; and 
for the production of his best, 
happiness is an essential. How 
can he possibly be happy married 
to a woman with whom he has no 
sympathy ?” 

“ True, undoubtedly,” said Emil ; 
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“yet what can I do? Morally I 
am bound to keep my word. Be- 
sides, the girl loves me. Her hap- 
piness counts for something in the 
affair.” 

‘She does not love you,” cried 
Flore, “if she cannot sacrifice her 
happiness to her love! Why, I 
. . . that is to say, a woman who 
really loved a man, would cheer- 
fully see him married to another if 
it were for his greater good. But 
when she saw him going blind- 
ly to his own destruction, she 
would let the whole world perish, 
if by doing so she could save 
him.” 

“Tt is curious,” said Schoene- 
mann, speaking more to himself 
than his companion, “how one’s 
opinions change! Seven years ago 
it seemed to me that life held 
nothing more desirable than my 
little sweetheart. Then I would 
have married her joyfully, and 
should have considered myself 
the most fortunate fellow in the 
world.” He mused, clasping his 
hands behind his head with the 
action Flore knew so well. ‘Then 
I looked upon the whole of 
life merely as a preparation for 
love. Then it seemed to me that 
music itself was but a means of 
honouring the beloved one. Now 
I know that life and love, too, 
are but steps upwards towards the 
attainment of the highest art, 
and the passion which seemed so 
beautiful in youth, is only valu- 
able for the deeper and wider 
emotions it enables us to ex- 
press.” 

Madame Vasseur watched him 
with an indefinable air. ‘So you 
have outgrown love,” she said, 
“as you have outgrown society, 
and as you will presently, no 
doubt, outgrow friendship. You 
progress so fast that with the 
best intentions in the world you 
could not promise to remain to- 
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morrow where you stand to-day. 
Do you not see that for you 
it is madness to contemplate 
matrimony ?” 

“True again,” he answered : “ to 
give up in any measure my liberty 
and independence, is to deduct just 
so much from the likelihood of 
producing good work. Yet it 
seems to me that if Mademoiselle 
von Dittenheim still desires it, I 
am bound in honour to fulfil my 
engagement.” 

Flore’s smile condensed a vast 
number of meanings. ‘ What! 
have you not outgrown such 
puerile notions of honour also?” 
she cried. 

“In point of fact,” said Emil, 
seriously, “I begin to think I 
have. The honourableness of hold- 
ing to the letter of a promise, when 
the spirit which quickened it is 
dead or changed, does seem suffi- 
ciently puerile. And yet——” 

How difficult he found it to de- 
cide what todo! He remembered 
the satisfaction his infidelity would 
afford Graf Dittenheim, and he 
inclined to go; but he remem- 
bered, too, the urgency of Harm’s 
entreaties that he should return 
home, and he was almost fixed in 
his determination to stay. 

Madame Vasseur, who openly 
watched him, seemed to read his 
thoughts. A flash of triumph 
lighted her soft eyes. The pleas- 
ure she felt was too strong to be 
concealed, and she betrayed it in 
her smile, in her dimples, in the 
animation of her voice. 

“You will not go!” she cried 
gaily. ‘Ah! I felt sure all along 
you could not go. And I confess 
the studio would seem a strange 
and desolate land without you. I 
have the fancy I could no longer 
paint if you were no longer here 
to play to me.” 

Schoenemann looked down the 
long and lofty room, with its half- 
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lighted distances, its widely dis- 

rsed lamps, and said to himself 
he too should feel strange rooted 
out from a life that had grown so 
congenial to him. Here at the 
piano he had spent delicious hours, 
weaving musical fancies into which 
all his surroundings made subtle 
entrance,—the blossoms, flowers, 
and creepers, which during more 
than half the year trailed their 
lengths, shed their perfume, and 
spread their beauty all over the 
place ; those other flowers scarcely 
less brilliant, which still during 
the winter months bloomed from 
the walls; the bizarre properties, 
the gorgeous bits of drapery, the 
thousand and one knick-knacks, 
every fold and piece of which he 
knew so well; Madame Vasseur’s 
light graceful figure, and the small 
brown head held flower-fashion, 
now this side and now that, as 
she walked to and fro before her 
easel. 

Yes, he recognised it was Flore 
herself whom he would miss most 
of all. She had acquired an influ- 
ence over him which might in 
time grow irresistible. As he 
glanced at her and listened to 
her confident assertions, he told 
himself she would use every means 
to increase and rivet her power. 
He felt she would make far 
greater claims on him than a 
Marie Dittenheim could do. Here, 
even more than in marriage, was 
he likely to lose the independence 
he held so dear. Were he at the 
end of his life, he might perhaps 
be ready to acquiesce in this 
woman’s gentle yoke ; but now, in 
the zenith of his youth, with so 
much still to learn and to achieve, 
he must break it while he could 
yet do so without much pain. 

As his hesitations finally con- 
densed themselves into settled 
purpose, his brow cleared. Flore 
read his meaning in the bright 
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coldness of his glance. Her face 
lost its smile, and she sat in pale 
suspense. 

“Tt is getting late,” said he, ris- 
ing, “and I have a great deal to 


V. 


The Dittenheims, father and 
daughter, were residing in Berlin. 
The Graefin had been laid to rest 
long since in the cemetery at Nice, 
the town wherein so many Euro- 
pean health-seekers find only a 
grave. 

Schoenemann did not purpose 
going straight to the capital. He 
broke his journey at Koeln, in 
order to spend half a week at 
Klettendorf. He desired particu- 
larly to see Harms, that he might 
reproach him for the irritating 
urgency of his letter. He intended 
to recapitulate to him all Flore’s 
arguments against marriage, to 
prove incontestably that for him, 
Emil, it would be especially fatal ; 
then having reduced the unfortu- 
nate Harms to a state of abject 
despair, to go to move heaven and 
earth to make that marriage an 
accomplished fact. Quite at the 
back of his mind he rejoiced in the 
idea that when all his predicted 
misery should have actually come 
to pass, he would be able to inflict 
on Harms a still more poignant 
regret. 

Outside of these intentions he 
found a real pleasure in returning 
to Klettendorf. He wanted to see 
the village, the old home, his own 
people again. He loved them all 
because of the relation in which 
they stood to himself. He remem- 
bered with the greatest affection 
the little Emil of long ago; the 
boy who had run so light-hearted- 
ly up and down the highways of 
Klettendorf, or in the dark cottage 
room had sat so many hours at the 
loose-tongued old piano, trying to 


do, so you must allow me to say 
good-night. Good-night'and good- 
bye both together. For at last I 
have made up my mind, [I return 
to Germany after all.” 


reproduce the song of the birds, 
or the gush and babble of the 
mountain streams. From the be- 
ginning all the world had made 
music to him ; it was to beautiful 
and harmonious sounds his affec- 
tions had first responded. Almost 
a baby, he had heard melodies in 
the winter winds which torment 
the woods above Klettendorf, and 
the Rhine for ever flowing swiftly 
seawards taught him harmonies. 

He remembered now as though 
it were yesterday, numberless in- 
cidents which had impressed them- 
selves on his child’s mind, in which 
either his dead father or mother, 
Marie or Harms, arose as attend- 
ant figures; the humble house, 
the poor village as familiar back- 
ground, 

There was a unique occasion on 
which he had come into collision 
with his father, who had repri- 
manded him with some roughness. 
For two hours afterwards he had 
lain upon the floor, weeping tropi- 
cally, and refusing to be com- 
forted. He was about five years 
old then, and he had said to his 
mother in reference to the event 
a few days later, “I am always 
happy, and I wanted to be un- 
happy to see what it was like.” 

The man Emil smiled as he 
looked back on the child’s curiosity 
to probe sensations,—a curiosity 
which, on another occasion, had 
made him persist, despite of gath- 
ering nausea, in assisting at the 
slaughter of a pig. He had stood 
a stubborn and white-faced spec- 
tator of the scene, until he had 
fallen down on the stones in a 








faint. But the smoking blood, 
the shrieks of the victim, had 
worked upon his mind, and he 
had composed a little battle-song 
for piano and fiddle, to commemor- 
ate the impression. He had tried 
to represent horror and tumultu- 
ous movement, and to simulate by 
long wailing notes on the violin 
the cries of the dying. He won- 
dered what had become of this 
early opus, which Harms had 
praised enthusiastically, as by the 
way he had praised every single 
work Schoenemann had produced 
since. 

He remembered how as a child 
he had adored his mother; how 
she had once seemed to him not 
only the most beautiful and the 
kindest of women, but the clever- 
est also. It was only very grad- 
ually he came to discover her 
wanting in perceptions, and too 
occupied in mending and cooking 
to have time to listen to his music. 
By the age of ten he had already 
begun to lean more on his sister 
Marie, who was then seventeen, 
and full of the hopes, the gaiety, 
the uncarefulness of a young girl. 
Marie was devoted to the clever 
little brother, and no sacrifice was 
too much for her to make him. 
When he wanted her company she 
would give up any personal pleas- 
ure, or rise at four to get through 
the household tasks, so as to be free 
for his service. He remembered 
the hours he had spent with her 
dreaming aloud, while she listened 
and praised. And then as he 
came to be fifteen, she was less 
necessary to him than Harms; 
he had learned all she was able to 
teach him; she was as a book he 
had read through, and one of those 
books that do not bear reading 
twice. Henceforth all his spare 


time was spent in August’s room 
discussing life, music, glory; im- 
provising on his piano, or climb- 
ing with him the wooded hills 
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that shelter Klettendorf, walking 
through. the apple and cherry 
orchards that gather round it. 
At that time he simply could 
not have existed in his narrow 
village but for the sympathy and 
affection he found in Harms. No 
wonder he had opposed August’s 
desire to marry his sister; and 
Marie herself had become dear to 
him as ever, the moment there had 
seemed a possibility of losing her. 
But as it turned out, they might 
have married so far as he was con- 
cerned; and he thought with a 
faint and natural contempt of the 
weakness of poor Harms in allow- 
ing the whole course of his life to 
be altered by the will of a boy. 

Memories such as these beguiled 
the way to Klettendorf; and for 
himself he was filled with a tender 
compassion. What a foolish affec- 
tionate fellow he had been! Ever 
ready to expend his heart on other 
people, ever believing he had 
found in each new personality the 
brother soul which was to satisfy 
him, ever condemned to struggle 
upwards alone. His past was 
strewn with the friendships he 
had tried in the balance and 
found wanting. 

He was already beginning to 
gauge the limits of Harms’s capa- 
cities when he had met Marie 
Dittenheim. His passion for her 
had been but transitory, yet how 
beautiful while it lasted! She 
would always retain a certain 
interest for him in having been 
the passive object which had 
awakened those heavenly feelings 
of first love. But he had long 
seen clearly that it was the light 
of his own genius which had trans- 
figured her, and that he had fallen 
at the feet of an idol of his own 
creation. Ah! the wild, the won- 
derful, the delicious generosity of 
youth! He could not restrain a 
smile when he reflected, that in 
those days he had desired to con- 
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secrate his whole powers, his whole 
future life, to the service of a little 
moon-faced girl with round eyes 
and red hands. 

He supposed her hands were no 
longer red. Harms had written 
she was grown thin, and had other- 
wise much changed. But the real 
Marie must of course remain the 
same, a soul on a lower plane 
which could never be raised to his, 
any more than he could success- 
fully stoop to her. And such was 
to be their union, one in name but 
never in fact. 

He could and would show her 
kindness, bear himself with pati- 
ence, but henceforth all his highest 
desires and sympathies must be un- 
shared. Mournful anticipations of 
the future began to blot out the 
pleasanter reminiscences of the 
past, and he reached Klettendorf 
and stood with his hand on the 
familiar garden-gate. 

The click of the latch brought 
two women out from the cottage 
to greet him: anold woman with 
bands of yellow-white hair showing 
in front of a close net cap—his 
aunt Kunie; and a woman no 
longer young, with the expression 
women get whose lives have been 
all duty without one satisfying joy 
—this was the once bright and 
hopeful sister. 

Schoenemann sat down with 
them to the meal they had pre- 
pared for him ; the best they could 
manage, and yet almost barbarous 
in its homely ingredients and rude 
cooking, after the civilisations of 
Paris. The coarse tablecloth was 
distasteful to him, so were the 
horn-handled knives and forks, the 
earthen beer-mugs with their 
pewter tops. Aunt Kunie produced 
in his honour the Bowle wine, 
which she made herself from elder- 
flowers and oranges, and which as 
a boy he had thought so delicious. 
Now he found it detestable, and 
could scarcely bring himself to 


finish the small glassful she ladled 
out forhim. Her hesitating, trivial 
conversation teased him; he was 
only annoyed by her well-meant 
efforts to please. She thought 
herself bound to talk about Paris, 
the friends he had made there, and 
the musical world. It cost him 
a struggle to reply to her with 
civility. 

When he looked at Marie, he 
was amazed to see how plain and 
old she had become. Again the 
thought crossed his mind it might 
have been better for her had Harms 
made her his wife. Certainly no 
man would marry her now. 

He almost wished he had never 
returned to Klettendorf at all. 
His memory-pictures would always 
have remained agreeable had he 
never confronted them with the 
reality. However, he had been 
obliged to come in order to see 
Harms. 

“What is all this about the 
Dittenheims?” he asked his sister. 
“ August writes such mysterious 
letters. Marie Dittenheim has 
lived well enough without me for 
seven years. What is the ‘ urgent 
need ’ she has for me now?” 

“People say she has always 
counted on your coming,” said the 
other Marie. 

“Well, and have I not come? 
I always intended coming this 
summer, but it would have been 
more convenient to have come a 
few months lateron. Only, August 
finally gave me no peace. Where 
is he? Why is he not here to meet 
me?” 

‘“‘ He will be here at four. He 
had a lesson to give across the 
river.” 

“ Always the same life, I sup- 
pose? He still lodges with Schu- 
macher ?” 

“ Always the same,” said the 
sister drily ; “no change but one 
ever comes to the poor.” 

“You will wish to go and visit 
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your blessed mother’s grave?” said 
aunt Kunie. “ Marie will take you 
there, and you will be back in time 
for coffee.” 

Emil walked with his sister to 
the quiet God’s acre on the hill. 
He stood before the slate headstone 
inscribed to the memory of Franz 
Schoenemann and Marie his wife, 
and thought over many things. 
It is certain that a man can- 
not stand by the grave of his 
mother and not experience emo- 
tion. He had told her once ina 
transport of child-affection, that 
when he was a man he would never 
leave her, but would live with her 
always. And yet he had not found 
it possible to get to her dying bed. 
He wished now it had been pos- 
sible ; but it had not been so, al- 
though he had forgotten by this 
time the particular obstacles which 
had prevented him. He left the 
graveyard trying to recall them. 
He walked fast, absorbed in 
thought, and his sister was left 
far behind. 

A man in slovenly clothes stood 
by aunt Kunie in the little gar- 
den watching for his return. Emil 
saw it was Harms, and said to 
himself he too had changed for the 
worse. He looked broken-down, 
blunted, unsatisfied with life, yet 
hopeless of mending it. After 
kissing Emil with his old affection, 
he waited for Marie to come up, 
and exchanged a few words with 
her of the most ordinary common- 
place. The hopes he had once 
entertained were long ago extin- 

ished. Now he was so wedded 
to the dull routine of life he 
would have dreaded any change. 
He had reached the point where 
all divinely implanted discontent 
withers away, and could meet the 
woman he had once loved and no 
colour rise to his cheek, his heart 
beat no whit the faster. 

Her lot was perhaps harder; 
she had never known the happi- 
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ness of even unrequited love, but 
had lost youth and freshness, 
youth’s adjuncts of hope and high 
spirits, and the gaiety that lends a 
passing charm to glance and smile, 
nursing in secret the agonising 
conviction that never once to any 
man had she afforded eye-satis- 
faction or heart-pleasure. She 
treated Harms with a certain bit- 
terness, but there was no partic- 
ular meaning in this; it was her 
attitude towards all the world. 

Aunt Kunie had prepared coffee 
for two in the parlour. She and 
Marie retired to drink theirs in 
the kitchen, feeling sure that Emil 
would prefer being left alone with 
his friend. Harms sat for long 
silent and embarrassed. Moment- 
arily he grew more impressed with 
Emil’s immense superiority, visible 
even in such trifles as his dress, 
his manners, the way in which he 
held his head. He saw that any 
equality or companionship between 
his former pupil and friend was 
out of the question. He feared 
he had shown presumption in the 
warmth of his greetings. Emil 
was obliged to question him before 
he regained courage to talk. 

“The Contesse Marie is ill? Is 
that the misfortune you hint at? 
You seem to imply she is dying 
of love for me. The idea is ab- 
surd. Now and again I have 
heard of the Dittenheims from 
Berliners in Paris, and from all 
accounts my Betrothed has become 
a most accomplished young lady 
of the world: the exact counter- 
part of her mother.” 

“You still love her, my poor 
Emil?” asked Harms, earnestly. 

“Does it not look like it,” 
parried the other, “since I am 
here ?” 

“You wish to make her your 
wife ?” 

“T mean, of course, to make 
her my wife.” 


“T knew it; I could trust 
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you!” cried Harms, enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘I knew that you, a Rhine- 
lander, would be true. And she, 
I am sure, loves you still; but 
she is naturally weak, and then 
reports reached her—she spoke of 
them to me last year —and of 
course her family made the most 
of them. But you can save her 
yet. Go at once to Berlin; pre- 
sent yourself. It is fixed for next 
week, I believe; but when she 
sees you she will retract her word. 
With you beside her she will feel 
herself strong enough to face the 
consequences, and you will rescue 
her from the worst possible fate. 
All the world knows what that 
man’s character is; and _ besides, 
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how could he ever satisfy a woman 
who has been honoured with such 
an affection as yours?” 

Schoenemann stared at the 
speaker with a glacial irritation. 
“You are raving,” said he; “I 
have no conception of your mean- 
ing. Speak German—if you are 
able — and tell me what fate 
threatens my Betrothed?” 

“ Then command yourself, 
Emil,” said the good Harms, 
himself greatly agitated; “keep 
calm, I implore you! She has 
yielded at last to over-persuasion, 
and has consented to marry her 
cousin, Baron Max Dittenheim. 
The wedding is arranged for Fri- 
day next.” 


VI. 


These words surprised Emil as 
much as a douche of cold water in 
the face. He was quite silent. 
Then he felt a movement of sen- 
sible relief. He saw for the first 
time in all its completeness how 
dear to him was the liberty with 
which he had been prepared to part. 
He was free, and in the only way 
possible to him, through the initia- 
tive of Marie herself. 

Then his surprise returned. It 
was astonishing she should have 
given him up—astonishing to the 
point of annoyance. A great many 
women in Paris, some as well-born, 
most far prettier and more intel- 
ligent than the little Contesse, 
would have been proud of his 
preference. Flore, an artist to 
her finger-tips, good, gay, and 
witty, with the warmest heart 
you could desire, the most cul- 
tivated mind, only longed to be 
allowed to serve him. And he 


had eluded them all, had treated 
Flore with studied coldness for 
the sake of this little girl, who 
now dared to play him false— 
after letting him wait for her 
seven years, and just when the 


moment had come to claim the 
fulfilment of her promise. 

Beneath a calm exterior his 
thoughts travelled with stormy 
rapidity. What unexampled im- 
pudence on the part of the father, 
what treachery in the daughter ! 
His anger augmented. He could 
no longer conceal it ; for his armour 
of polished coldness was but a 
weapon of defence painfully ac- 
quired. The colour rose all over 
his face, and his ireful eyes fixed 
themselves on August as though 
he saw in him the chief cause of 
offence. 

“Go to Berlin,” Harms urged ; 
“you will yet be in time.” 

“Do you imagine I should be- 
seech her to reconsider, to marry 
me after all? No. I think my- 
self fortunate in discovering, before 
it was too late, the falseness and 
vacuity of which she is capable. 
But I will go to Berlin and see 
her. I owe this to myself. She 
shall not ease her conscience by 
saying I made no claim.” 

“Yes, I will see her,” he re- 
flected. ‘I will reproach her to 
her face.” He foreboded in this 
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interview a new experience which 
would be instructive to him. Still, 
as when a child, he sought curious- 
ly for emotions, and was eager to 
exalt, to intoxicate, to crucify his 
heart for the pleasure of standing 
aside to watch the effects. He pur- 
posely worked himself into the de- 
lusion that he still loved Marie 
Dittenheim with passion, in order 
that the sensations of the final in- 
terview might be the more intense. 

He began at once to prepare for 
departure. Harms desired to ac- 
company him, and Emil permitted 
him to do so, not caring suffic- 
iently for his absence to find it 
worth while to forbid his presence. 
He kissed his women-kind without 
affection, and turned his back on 
Klettendorf without regret. It 
happened that he never saw either 
kindred or village again. 

He made the journey to Berlin 
in impenetrable silence—arranging 
the phrases he should make use of 
in the coming scene, testing the 
bitter flavour of each word, and 
selecting those that would inflict 
the sharpest pain. 

Harms respected Schoenemann’s 
silence. He knew so well what 
the renunciation of the beloved 
one means. His heart suffered 
vicariously for the suffering of his 
friend. 

Berlin was reached late one even- 
ing, and the two men put up at a 
small hotel. Harms informed him- 
self as to the quarter of the town 
the Dittenheims inhabited, its dis- 
tance, and the way thither. He 
accompanied Emil next morning 
part of the way. “Take courage!” 
he said. “Be sure she still loves 


you;” and then, with a warm hand- 
grip, turned and left him. 

It was March; an iron day. 
The streets were searched by a 
piercing wind, trying even to the 
stolid cheeriness of the Berliners. 
People walked with heads held 
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low, wraps muffled up to nose and 
ears, hands encased in good wool- 
len gloves, and still the universal 
enemy pierced into every chink 
and cranny, froze the marrow of 
their bones, and filled their eyes 
with dust. Not a propitious day 
for a wedding, if to-day it was, and 
yet the day poetic justice should 
select for the wedding of one who 
had broken plighted vows. 

The Dittenheim house was large 
and handsome, with many windows 
looking on the street. Emil found 
the door standing half open, as 
though some one had just hurriedly 
passed in or out. An immense 
basket of flowers stood in the 
hall, Other flowers, rows of tall 
white lies, masses of white bridal 
roses, white narcissi, and white 
snowdrops, were heaped in dis- 
ordered beauty against one wall. 
There was a sense of expectancy, 
a flavour of excitement in the air, 
as though ‘some imposing cere- 
mony were about to take place. 
Emil, going in, found no one to 
question him. It was as though 
the household, thrown off its 
balance by the coming event, had 
abandoned its accustomed routine. 

A door shut above. Looking 
up at the gallery which ran round 
the upper floor, Schoenemann saw 
a young woman flit rapidly by. 
She was in a light-coloured gown. 
She was not unlike Marie. He 
was eonvinced it was Marie. He 
hurried up the shallow steps. But 
before he reached the landing she 
had disappeared through one of the 
several doors which met his view. 

An overpowering scent of flowers 
greeted him. Here and there on 
the crimson carpets lay a sprig of 
jasmine or a lily of the valley, as 
though such quantities had been 
carried up that the few which fell 
were left unheeded. The un- 
familiar house in which he found 
himself, the silence, the fragrance, 
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reminded Emil of that other day, 
so long ago, when he first visited 
Bellavista ; then unknown to him- 
self he was advancing to Love's 
birth. Now he told himself with 
a bitterness he did not feel, he 
went to Love’s grave. 

Opposite to him, as he reached 
the head of the stairs, were high 
doors of white enamelled wood. 
They gave presumably on to the 
reception-rooms, the dozen win- 
dows of which overlooked the 
street. Here he should doubtless 
find Marie herself, or at least 
some one who could bring him to 
her. He opened one door-wing. 

To his surprise he faced darkness, 
for the wind rushing up from the 
hall momentarily extinguished the 
six wax candles which stood in 
tall silver candlesticks down the 
centre of the floor. Emil took a 
step forward and closed the door 
behind him. The lights burned 
up again yellow and steady. They 
shed their radiance down on a 
mass of flowers, on a cloth of 


white satin . . . what was it? 
. an altar? ... or a bed on 
which a woman was sleeping? . . . 


The next instant Emil saw it was 
a bier. 

Advancing he stood between 
the candles, looking down on the 
dead Marie. For he knew in- 
tuitively it was she, though at 
first his eyes denied it. She was 
so changed from the little moon- 
faced girl he remembered. She 
was beautified and ennobled by 
the hand of Death almost beyond 
recognition. Her features in their 
purer and finer outlines recalled 
those of her dead mother. Emil, 
who had looked at the Graefin 
and never seen her in the old 
days, saw her now, and admitted 
she was fairer than the little 
daughter who stood beside her ; 
but the dead girl who lay at his 
feet was even fairer than the 
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mother. Nothing remained abso- 
lutely of the Marie he remem- 
bered but the light-brown crinkly 
hair, which, flowing down on 
either side of the pale face, was 
spread out over the coverlet to 
the slightly raised knees. The 
delicate and waxen hands were 
crossed upon a crucifix, and on a 
satin ribbon round the neck hung 
a common crystal locket. 

Emil had sought emotions : 
here he found some of unexpected 
thrillingness. He was genuinely 
shaken. The charm of his lost 
love for Marie returned with full 
force. His heart seemed to melt, 
tears gushed from his eyes, all his 
cold self-sufficiency fell from him. 
Could the dead at that moment 
have come to life, he might have 
flung himself at her feet and sworn 
eternal devotion. The locket cher- 
ished to the end touched him in- 
expressibly. He recognised his 
own hair still within it. He 
knew she had worn it day and 
night upon her heart, and had 
wished it to go untouched with 
her to the grave. He remem- 
bered with compunction that the 
companion locket was long since 
lost. It had gone astray in one 
of his many Paris removals. 

For the moment he hated him- 
self. By the power which is given 
to the imaginative, he identified 
himself with the dead Marie. In 
the interval of a few seconds he 
lived through her entire life, loved 
with her, suffered with her. He 
understood how completely and 
irrevocably she had given up her 
life to him, how to her gentle and 
faithful nature he had appeared 
the only man possible; he felt 
how constantly she had thought 
about him, how patiently she had 
waited and hoped, how the dis- 
appointment of his silence had 
only strengthened her love 
through pain. While he had 
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been working, living, enjoying a 
thousand interests, or concentrat- 
ing them all into the one absorb- 
ing pursuit, his image had been 
for her all in all. During these 
seven years, when he had forgot- 
ten her for months at a time, or 
only remembered her with cold- 
ness, every hour of every day her 
thoughts had turned to him. Love 
and hope had kept her alive, when 
otherwise she must long ago have 
fallen a victim to the hereditary 
disease which shed its fateful 
beauty upon her face. It was 
only when hope was crushed out, 
and she found herself on the point 
of ceding to the continuous pres- 
sure of relatives and circumstances, 
that she had given up the struggle 
and life both together. 

Down Enmil’s cheeks tears ran 
unchecked. Love, melancholy, and 
passionate regret flooded his soul. 
He gazed at the dead face, and to 
his shaken fantasy it seemed to 
regain the warmth and colours of 
life. He listened intently, and 
could have sworn he heard low 
and regular breathing. . . . But 
suddenly his heart stood still! A 
new force overwhelmed it. . . . 

Meanwhile a figure, sitting hith- 
erto unnoticed in the darkness be- 
yond the circle of candle - light, 
rose and came forward. It was 
Graf Dittenheim, but an altered 
man. His air of amused superi- 
ority, his ironical smile, were gone. 
Death for the moment had dragged 
him down to a level with his fel- 
lows. He and Emil exchanged 
glances of instant recognition. 
Surprise, doubt, a sort of remorse 
showed themselves on Ditten- 
heim’s countenance. He looked 
at the tears which still wetted 
the young man’s face, and with a 
movement of the hand indicated 
the dead Marie. 
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“Ts it possible you cared for 
her after all?” he said in a low 
voice; “that you have remained 
true?” 

But Schoenemann only looked 
at him in silence and with an in- 
tense earnestness. Then he turned 
abruptly and walked out of the 
room. Out of the room, out of 
the house. Like one distraught 
he slipped through the streets of 
the city, and meeting Harms on 
the tavern steps, flung him aside 
with furious impatience. 

“Oh, for God’s sake, leave me 
alone!” he cried violently; and 
Harms was not wounded. He 
saw that something terrible had 
happened, and he understood so 
well the hopeless misery that cries 
for solitude. 

Meanwhile Emil double-locked 
the doors of his room, fearful only 
that the unlucky encounter might 
have stemmed or diverted the tor- 
rent of music flowing within him. 
He seized pen and paper, and be- 
gan to pour it forth in a series of 
spluttering dots and dashes. His 
brain was on fire with the excite- 
ment, his soul filled with the fierce 
joy which only the artist knows, 
and he in the moments of crea- 
tion alone. 

With the waning light the 
sketch lay complete, and Schoene- 
mann threw himself back in his 
chair with a smile of supreme con- 
tentment. Then presently came 
the reaction, he yawned, felt in- 
clined for supper, locked up his 
papers, and went down to seek 
Harms, who was stupefied by his 
friend’s genial spirits. But the 


latter was happy, knowing that 
the work he had just completed 
was very good. 

For it was thus that the famous 
“Elegie” came to be written. 
This is the story. 
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THE FUTURE ROLE OF THE ARMY RESERVE. 


THE whole question of recruiting - 


has been very much on the ¢tapis 
during the last few months, and 
the Commission which has been 
appointed to consider the whole 
question will no doubt have many 
useful suggestions to make in their 
final report. Whether their re- 
commendations will be carried into 
effect remains to be seen. 

As, however, no important 
question was ever satisfactorily 
settled without a clear perception 
of the real points at issue, it may 
perhaps be worth while to point 
out to those of the general public 
who take an interest in this 
matter, that before any measures 
which may be proposed with a 
view of facilitating recruiting and 
rendering army service more pop- 
ular than it is at present can have 
any possible hope or prospect of 
success, it is absolutely essential 
that some definite policy with re- 
gard to the duties which our 
Reserve is for the future to be 
called upon to perform should be 
settled and adhered to. Up to 
the present time unfortunately, it 
is only too evident that upon this 
point we have had no definite 
policy at all. 

What, then, is the question to 
be settled? Briefly stated, and in 
precise terms, it may be put as 
follows :— 

Is the Army Reserve for the 
future to be employed only as 
originally intended, in times of 
great emergency; or is it to be 
made use of, to a greater or less 
extent, for our petty colonial wars ? 

It will be well before coming to 
a decision upon this point to ex- 
amine somewhat in detail the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages which 
the adoption of either of these two 
policies is likely to entail. 





If it should be officially an- 
nounced that the Army Reserve 
was for the future to be made 
use of only for the purpose for 
which it was originally intended— 
i.e., for times of great national 
emergency—it might be possible 
in time to overcome the prejudices 
against Reservists which are now, 
as I have shown in former articles, 
unfortunately prevalent in the 
public mind, and by working sys-° 
tematically upon some well-con- 
sidered plan, to find employment 
for a large number of them either 
in Government posts or in the 
general labour market. 

It may be objected that if this 
course be adopted the country will 
have a large and numerous body of 
the best and most matured men in 
its army securely locked up in the 
Reserve who can never be made use 
of for the minor occasions which 
any day may arise for their services 
—i.e., for our petty colonial wars, 

The practical answers to this 
objection are plain. 

Firstly, it is obviously desirable 
that our Army Reserve should be 
kept in reserve for the occasions 
when we shall be certain most 
sorely to need it. 

Secondly, if a Reserve force is 
looked at in its true light—viz., as 
a national insurance against a great 
and possible peril—a Government 
is surely quite justified in paying a 
certain annual price as a safeguard 
against an uncertain event which 
may possibly yet take place. 

It will naturally, moreover, be 
urged by those who are in favour 
of restricting the Reserve to its 
proper use—i.ec., that for which it 
was originally formed—that, con- 
sidering our little wars seldom re- 
quire the despatch of more than 
5000 or so additional men from 
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home to the scene of action, our 
military organisation must be of 
very little value indeed if our dis- 
posable force at home cannot fur- 
nish that number of trained men 
without having recourse to the Re- 
serve. The truth of this argument 
it is hard to gainsay. 

Let us now consider the other 
alternative —i.e., let us suppose 
that it should be decided that, 
whenever a few thousand extra 
men should be required for one of 
our petty colonial wars, the Army 
Reserve should be made use of to 
the extent that may be required, 
and that consequently liability to 
be called out at any time should 
be recognised for the future as the 
normal réle of the Army Reserve 
man. 

In such a case it is doubtless 
very convenient for the military 
authorities to have the Army Re- 
serve to fall back upon, with which 
to fill up any gaps in the ranks of 
the corps proceeding on active ser- 
vice. 

This luxury, however, like other 
things of the kind, has its price, 
and as a direct consequence of this 
enlargement of the obligations of 
the Reservists, it will always be as 
difficult as it is now for them to 
obtain employment in the labour 
market. Hence the great majority 
of the men of the force will have 
to remain in the same condition of 
semi-destitution and poverty in 
which they find themselves at pres- 
ent. Now this present condition 
of a very large number of Reserv- 
ists raises up, as is well known, 
the most formidable barrier against 
recruiting, lowers the character 
and reputation of the service, and 
naturally tends far more than any- 
thing else to prevent army service 
being regarded as a desirable call- 
ing by the working classes. That, 
I maintain, is the price which the 
country is paying for the luxury 
of being able to cover up and make 
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good the shortcomings of our ordi- 
nary organisation by making use 
of the Reserve for our little wars. 
I think it will be owned by most 


‘of those who have considered this 


subject that this is a price which 
the taxpayers and the country cer- 
tainly cannot afford to continue for 
the future to pay. The public, 
moreover, may well ask whether it 
is worth while, for the sake of the 
3000 or 4000 men who may be 
wanted to fill up gaps in the ranks 
for any little war, deliberately to 
destroy all chance of the establish- 
ment of any regular system of em- 
ployment in civil life for men of 
the Reserve, which is, and always 
has been, the cardinal point upon 
which the ultimate success of short 
service must hinge, which is the 
goal at which the army authorities 
should aim in order to reap from 
short service to their full extent 
the satisfactory results which might 
then, and not till then, be reason- 
ably expected to accrue from it? 
I say emphatically, No, it is not 
worth while to do this. If our 
ordinary organisation is worth the 
money which the country pays for 
it, it should be able to meet the 
requirements of any little war 
without having recourse to the 
Reserve. 

There is another side, however, 
to this question. 

It will doubtless be asked, Is, 
then, the country to maintain a 
Reserve which it is afraid to use 
for fear of offending the suscepti- 
bilities of the classes from which 
our recruits are drawn? The re- 
ply to this is plain enough. The 
present retaining fee of the Re- 
servist was fixed when the obliga- 
tion of Reserve service (in accord- 
ance with paragraph 5 of the 
Army Enlistment Act of 1870) con- 
sisted in liability to be called out 
in times of great emergency only. 
Since this obligation has now been 
made far more onerous than that 
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which he originally undertook, not 
only has the special charm of short 
service disappeared, but the Re- 
servist naturally considers that he 
is entitled to a good deal more 
pay than he gets at present, in 
order to compensate for the disad- 
vantages which, during his whole 
period of Reserve service, he is 
under in the general labour market. 

To suppose that men will be 
content to give their services for 
great emergencies which occur but 
seldom, and for our little wars 
which occur very often, at the 
same rate, is about as reasonable 
as to suppose that labourers who 
had agreed to give their landlord 
one day’s labour in the month for 
a certain payment, would be satis- 
fied if it were proposed to them, 
on the strength of this agreement, 
that they should give a day’s 
labour every week for the same 
wage. 

If, then, the foregoing methods 
of dealing with the future use of 
the Army Reserve are the only 
two alternatives which it is pos- 
sible for the War Office to adopt, 
I think it must be owned that the 
balance of advantage is greatly in 
favour of restricting the force to 
its proper use—i.e., for times of 
imminent national danger. 

There is, however, a third course 
open to the War Office which, in 
my opinion, would present many 
advantages, and would deliver the 
army authorities from the dilemma 
in which, as must be evident from 
what has been said, they stand at 
present with regard to this matter. 

As has been already remarked, 
the requirements of our small wars, 
as a rule, scarcely ever necessitate 
the despatch from England of 
more than 3000 or 4000 men to 
the seat of war to reinforce the 
troops serving abroad which are 
ordered there. If the military 
authorities are not prepared to 
take the responsibility of supply- 
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ing all the men who may in future 
be required for our little wars 
without having recourse to the 
Reserve, would it not be feasible 
and advantageous to establish and 
maintain a special class of about 
one-twelfth of the Army Reserve— 
viz., 4000 to 5000 men—who should 
be specially liable to be called out 
for any little wars for which their 
services might be required? It 
might then be officially announced 
that the remaining eleven-twelfths 
of the Reserve were for the future 
to be absolutely exempt from any 
liability to be called out, except 
in times of real national emergency. 
This would be the first step to- 
wards repairing the mischief which 
has already been done, and by 
giving confidence to employers and 
the public in general, would render 
it far easier than at present for 
nine-tenths of the Reservists to 
obtain employment in the general 
labour market, inasmuch as the 
only duty to which the bulk of 
the Reservists would be liable 
would be occasional trainings of a 
fortnight or so. 

It may easily happen any day in 
the near future, as it has often 
happened before, that the War 
Office may find itself called upon 
to send out from our shores a force 
of 5000 to 6000 men, say, for in- 
stance, to South Africa. If such a 
necessity were to arise now—1i.¢., 
this month or next month—every 
one knows what would inevitably 
happen. Even the regiments first 
for foreign service would have to 
be weeded of fully 40 per cent of 
their rank and file on account 
of that percentage being found 
too immature to proceed on active 
service, and their places would 
have to be filled up in accordance 
with what, alas! has now become 
the established practice, either 
with volunteers from other corps 
or with Reservists. 

Consequently, all our regiments 
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remaining at home would virtually 
be disintegrated and destroyed for 
nearly a year by being drained of 
all their best men. In short, the 
confusion, the work, and the strain 
which the preparation of 6000 to 
7000 infantry for active service 
would under present circum- 
stances involve, would be very 
great. 

Suppose, however, that when- 
ever any sudden emergency arose, 
the War Office had at its disposal 
a body of some 3000 to 4000 
picked men of the Reserve, every 
one of whom was known to be 
able-bodied, medically fit, and pe- 
riodically drilled, and upon every 
man of whom the military author- 
ities knew that they could lay 
their hands at once when wanted, 
how very different would be the 
state of affairs, and how greatly 
the hands of the War Office would 
be strengthened by even such a 
simple organisation as this! Not 
a single volunteer would have to 
be called for or taken from any 
regiment remaining at home,! as 
the ranks could at once be filled 
up and stiffened with these men of 
the Reserve. On the other hand, 
every ordinary Reservist would 
know that he was quite safe from 
any liability to be called out for 
active service, and employers also 
would know that their men would 
not be taken away from them. 

Of course it would be difficult 
for these Reservists to obtain 
regular employment in the labour 
market ; but when once a scheme 
for obtaining employment for men 
of the Reserve has been properly 
organised, the War Office ought to 
have no difficulty in providing or 
procuring employment for so small 
a number as 3000 or 4000 men. 


To those who were not so employed 
it would, of course, be necessary to 
give higher pay. 

Surely some scheme of this kind 
is no impossible chimera, but one 
which, under wise management, 
might easily be brought within the 
domain of accomplished fact. As 
soon as this small portion of the 
Reserve had been thoroughly or- 
ganised, other steps might be taken 
with a view of making the main 
body of the force more efficient 
than at present it promises to be. 
This, however, may be regarded 
from every point of view as the 
first thing to be carried out toa 
successful issue. For some years 
past it has seemed to the writer 
that some such plan as has here 
been sketched out would serve to 
solve some of the difficulties with 
which, whenever there is a sudden 
demand for old soldiers to stiffen 
the ranks of any regiment which 
may be ordered on foreign service, 
the War Office is from time to 
time called upon to deal. 

With regard to this question of 
the employment of Reservists, it 
must be plain to any one who has 
even cursorily considered the sub- 
ject, that there is one obvious 
means which the State might 
always have had at its command 
for effecting this object. I refer, 
of course, to the employment of 
soldiers who have served their 
time in numerous subordinate 
posts in civil departments. This 
idea of conferring “State rewards 
for State services” has, as every 
one is well aware, been amply 
discussed during the last ten or 
fifteen years from every point of 
view. Some ten or twelve years 
ago a Select Committee considered 
and reported upon it, and made 





1 This alone would be a great advantage, inasmuch as none of our regiments 
would have, on an emergency, to be disintegrated and utterly spoiled for a time 
as effective corps, by having their best men taken from them in order to fill up 
other corps ordered out on active service. 
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various recommendations and sug- 
gestions, by the adoption of which 
it was hoped that in process of 
time the desired results might be 
achieved. Unfortunately, scarcely 
any of these recommendations have 
ever been carried out, or, at any 
rate, no earnest attempt has ever 
been made to put them into prac- 
tical shape. This is the more to 
be regretted, inasmuch as there is 
plenty of evidence and experience 
to show that when the system has 
been judiciously tried under con- 
ditions and restrictions that would 
be calculated to render it a success, 
it has fully answered the expecta- 
tions of its advocates. Indeed, 
what can be done in this way, 
under due supervision and man- 
agement, with soldiers after dis- 
charge, is amply shown by what 
Sir E. Walter has achieved with 
the Corps of Commissionaires. 

The fact that the attempts 
hitherto made to give this project 
practical effect should, in spite of 
there being so much to recommend 
it, have wholly failed, would seem 
to indicate that there must have 
been, in the case of each effort 
which has been made, causes at 
work which have practically dis- 
couraged and hindered the due 
development of the scheme. These 
causes, though various in their 
origin, are perhaps not far to 
seek. Some of them may be stated 
very briefly as follows :— 

In the first place, there was, as 
in all cases when a new project or 
system is taken in hand, the usual 
amount of opposition from vested 
interests and prejudices to be 
overcome. The proposed innova- 
tion—viz., that of rewarding de- 
serving soldiers with subordinate 
posts in the Civil Service—was re- 
garded by many as a threatened in- 
trusion upon the rights and privi- 
leges which they had long looked 
upon as belonging to themselves, 
their dependants, and friends. 
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Secondly, the project was taken 
up so warmly by some of its ad- 
vocates, that they somewhat inju- 
diciously went to the length of 
proposing that all subordinate 
posts requiring merely clerical 
abilities and aptitude should in 
future be filled by soldiers or 
sailors ; and that, in fact, service 
in the army or navy should be 
the only avenue to such posts. 
Such extreme views naturally 
gave rise to much opposition to 
the scheme, inasmuch as this was 
going much too far, especially in 
a country where military service 
is unpopular and despised. 

Thirdly, whilst long service was 
in vogue, there was in many cases 
the disqualification of age. Under 
the system of short service, how- 
ever, this disqualification has, of 
course, disappeared. It is evident 
that among Reservists of from 
three or four to twelve years’ ser- 
vice, and of fair education, there 
must necessarily be many more 
men eligible and competent for 
civil employ than was the case in 
the days of long service, when 
many old soldiers, from the stiff- 
ness of acquired habits, both men- 
tal and physical, and from defec- 
tive education, were quite unfit for 
any situations in civil employ. 

Fourthly, another cause which 
has probably hindered and retarded 
the development of the system is 
the strong bias against any project 
of the kind which is undoubtedly 
prevalent among some of the higher 
officials of the Civil Service. This 
bias may in a great measure be at- 
tributed to the failure of several 
ill-managed attempts which were 
made some twelve or thirteen years 
ago to obtain employment for old 
soldiers in the Post Office and other 
departments of the State, and 
which, owing to there having been 
no proper supervision exercised in 
the selection of men to be employed, 
naturally ended in a total failure. 
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To those who are acquainted 
with what has been attempted and 
what has been proposed in this 
matter, it will probably be plain 
that, owing to the various causes 
already referred to, the number of 
subordinate posts in the civil de- 
partments of the State open to 
Reservists on discharge will prob- 
ably be small, and even if the War 
Office does its part and takes up 
the matter earnestly, it will be 
possible to provide thus for a very 
small number of men. It is equally 
plain that if any scheme is to pro- 
vide employment for any appre- 
ciable number of the numerous 
Reservists who are now to be found 
all over the country, it must be 
worked upon a tolerably large scale, 
and over an area as wide as that 
from which our recruits are drawn. 
It would take a large number of 
appointments to supply even 300 
or 400 vacancies annually. Even 
if the civil Government depart- 
ments were eventually willing (as 
they might be if the War Office led 
the way) to co-operate with that 
department in this matter, some 50 
or 60 appointments here, and 30 
or 40 there, making up it may be 
from 300 to 400 in the course of 
the year, would of course be all 
very well, but would go but very 
little way towards providing the 
thousands of men who now com- 
pose the Reserve with employment 
and work. It is clear, therefore, 
that it is the general labour market 
that must be looked to as the chief 
means of providing Reserve men 
with work. Most unfortunately, 
however, owing to the Reservist 
having been left to shift for him- 
self, and for other reasons already 
explained in a former article, the 
general labour market will now 
have nothing to do with him, and 
he finds nearly everywhere a strong 
prejudice against him. On this 


account, the task which the War 
Office will now have, nolens volens, 


to undertake, will be far more ar- 
duous and costly than it need have 
been if the Department had taken 
him by the hand on the first for- 
mation of the Reserve. 

While on the subject of Re- 
servists, there is another matter 
to be noted. Under our present 
regimental system the combatant 
strength of our regiments, both in 
the cavalry and infantry, is seri- 
ously diminished by the number 
of men in each corps who are 
employed in various posts, such 
as officers’ servants, mess-waiters, 
clerks in the orderly-room, quarter- 
master’s office, in the canteen, ar- 
tificer’s shops, &c., &c. In fact, it 
may safely be asserted that at 
present some 6000 or 8000 men 
in the British army are thus con- 
stantly employed. Surely these 
posts might advantageously be 
filled in each regiment by men 
who have served their time in the 
corps and passed into the Reserve. 

As our army nearly always 
wants some 3000 to 4000 men to 
complete its established strength, 
there could be no better and 
cheaper method of thus adding 
some thousands of good men to 
its combatant strength, and of, at 
the same time, popularising the 
service, than the adoption of some 
such system as this. 

The War Office would then be 
giving these Reserve men full pay 
for doing active work, and would 
have a large number of Reservists 
contented, instead of giving them 
6d. per day for doing nothing, and 
sending them to starve for lack of 
employment, with the inevitable 
result that they will probably be, 
during the whole of their Reserve 
service, a standing warning against 
enlistment among the classes from 
which our recruits should be drawn. 
Which is the more satisfactory 
plan? It must be borne in mind, 
moreover, that these posts, which 
are at present filled by soldiers 
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withdrawn from the combatant 
strength, are generally the most 
coveted posts in the regiment; and 
that, therefore, if these berths were 
allotted to Reserve men, the pros- 
pect of obtaining them would form 
an inducement to good conduct 
during their period of service with 
the colours. 

In close connection with this 
whole subject must be considered 
the question of deferred pay. 
There is a general consensus of 
opinion in the army that the 
present method of disbursing de- 
ferred pay is most mischievous, 
both to the interests of the soldier 
and to the character and reputa- 
tion of the service. In short, 
under the present system, what 
might have been a blessing to the 
soldier has been turned into a 
curse. One of the most practical 
suggestions is, that the amount to 
which the soldier may be entitled 
in passing into the Reserve should 
be spread over his term of Reserve 
service, and added to his Reserve 
pay. 

Again, it has always seemed to 
the writer that the system of de- 
ferred pay at present in vogue 
offers facilities for giving the War 
Office a hold upon any Reserve 
men for whom employment might 
be procured, either in Government 
departments or in the general 
labour market. 

At present the whole of a man’s 
deferred pay (which amounts to 
some £18 or so in the case of a 
man who has served six years 
with the colours) is sent to a 
man on his passing into the Re- 
serve. This money is often, it is 
notorious, unwisely and quickly 
spent—not to say squandered — 
without any ultimate benefit to 
the man. If one-third of this 
sum (say £6 or so) was retained 
by the War Office till his term of 
Reserve service was over, and a 
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fair rate of interest was paid to 
him for it, the money might often 
be made use of much more advan- 
tageously, both in the interests of 
the War Office and also of the 
soldier, than at present. As the 
War Office would retain in hand 
some £6 or so of each man’s de- 
ferred pay, the honesty of any 
man provided with employment. 
might be guaranteed by Govern- 
ment to the limit of that amount. 
A somewhat similar regulation is, 
I believe, in force in the Corps of 
Commissionaires, and is found to 
work well. 

One might even go further than 
this, and propose that the War 
Office should keep a soldier’s de- 
ferred pay till he had finished his 
time in the Reserve, giving him 
interest and some small augmen- 
tation at the end of his time. This 
would, at any rate, have the effect 
of keeping many a man in the ser- 
vice who is now tempted to leave 
the colours as soon as he can, by 
the prospect of obtaining a few 
pounds of ready money. 

With reference to this question 
of deferred pay, there is another 
point to be noted, which is, I ven- 
ture to think, well worthy of the 
attention of the authorities of the 
War Office. 

It is now rather more than two 
years ago since Sir E. Walter, the 
well-known founder of the Corps 
of Commissionaires, issued a cir- 
cular to the men of his corps, in 
which he pointed out what a good 
use might be made of their de- 
ferred pay by men of the Reserve 
if they were members of the corps. 
The first paragraphs of the circular 
run as follows :— 


“The founder of the corps, after 
several years’ experience as regards 
the important question of ‘Thrift’ 
amongst svuldiers of the Reserve, has 
found their present scale of payment 
to the savings-bank is not only quite 
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inadequate as a provision against the 
time when the temporary pension 
expires, but leaves the ‘ Reservist’ in 
a most unfavourable position com- 
pared with that of his pensioned 
comrades, who, as a rule, when they 
have attained the age of forty years 
enjoy an average weekly annuity of 
seven shillings, thus enabling them, 
with their corps savings, to retire 
from active work at the age of sixty- 
five, or sooner if they are so depot ; 
and besides this, with the knowledge 
that they have made a comfortable 
rovision for those they may leave 
hind.” 

“The possession of even £100 
at forty years of age would be 
much below the value of a pension of 
a shilling per day at this period of 
life, and considerably less than the 
sum which every prudent man could 
and should have saved if he has any 
self-respect or true spirit of indepen- 
dence.’ 

“During his period of Reserve ser- 
vice—if a member of the corps—the 
soldier has ample opportunities of 
ensuring a competent provision for 
his old age; but as the duration of his 
temporary pension varies so greatly, 
it becomes absolutely necessary, in 
order to attain a certain result at a 
fixed period, that the savings-bank 
deposit on entrance, as well as the 
subsequent annual payments, should 
vary with the age of the candidate, 
and the expiry of his service in the 
Reserve.” 

“The following tables have 
therefore been prepared by order 
of the founder, and will show 
those Reservists who desire to enter 
the corps their ability to ensure 
themselves a fair provision — viz., 


£100 at the age of forty,” &e. 


It is not necessary to quote here 
the figures of the tables given with 
this circular, but the idea naturally 
occurs that if Reservists who enter 
the Corps of Commissionaires can 
be induced or compelled to make 
use of their deferred pay for their 
future benefit, Reservists who may 
be taken into Government employ 
might easily be compelled to do so 
likewise. It might indeed be 
made a condition of Government 


employment that a Reservist should 
thus utilise his deferred pay or the 
greater part of it. 

Again, seeing how greatly the 
spectacle of Reservists wandering 
about the country in a destitute 
or semi-destitute condition tends 
to discredit the service, it seems 
worthy of consideration whether 
the Reservist who has spent his 
deferred pay, and has been unable 
to find employment, should not be 
allowed to return to the colours 
within a reasonable period, and to 
serve out his time without being 
called upon to refund any portion 
of his deferred pay. This deferred 
pay, it may be observed, has been 
fairly earned by the soldier, and it 
is difficult to see upon what prin- 
ciple its refund in such cases 
should ever have been demanded 
by the War Office. In many cases 
a good and a trained soldier would 
be saved to the army, if men were 
thus allowed to return. In addi- 
tion to this, there would be no in- 
ducement in future to any man to 
commit one of the commonest mil- 
itary crimes of the present day— 
viz., desertion from the Reserve 
and re-enlistment under a false 
name. 

The great objection, of course, 
to men being thus aliowed to re- 
turn to the colours is, that the 
growth of the Army Reserve has 
hitherto been very slow, and that 
any measure of this kind must 
tend still further to retard its 
growth. While the numerical 
strength of the force was very 
small, this objection was valid 
enough. But now that the force 
has attained its present respect- 
able strength, and is yearly increas- 
ing, the loss which the Army Re- 
serve would suffer by the return 
of a certain number of men to the 
ranks might fairly be held to be 
fully compensated by the reten- 
tion of a corresponding number of 
good men with their corps. The 
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authorities could exercise their dis- 
cretion in deciding whether a man 
should be allowed to return to the 
colours, and no man who was not 
thoroughly efficient in every way 
need be allowed to do so. 

There is another réle, and that 
a very important one indeed, which 
the Army Reserve might have 
been playing for the last dozen 
years if the welfare of soldiers, 
as soon as they had passed into 
the Reserve, had received any fos- 
tering care and assistance from the 
army authorities, and if the Re- 
serve had not been made use of 
during the first years of the forma- 
tion of the force for our petty wars. 
It might easily have been made 
one of the greatest, most efficient, 
and cheapest recruiting agencies 
possible. Unfortunately, however, 
as we all know, an exactly opposite 
state of things exists—inasmuch as 
the condition of the Reservists all 
over the country tends more than 
anything else to deter men from 
enlisting. If there were now thou- 
sands of Reservists contented, 
doing well, and many of them in 
Government employ, all over the 
country, does any one suppose that 
the popularity of recruiting would 
not be enormously increased there- 
by. It does indeed seem a strange 
thing that a great and important 
department of the State like the 
War Office, manned as it is by 
able men, should year after year 
be content to be forced on the one 
hand to struggle and strive (and 
that too with very indifferent suc- 
cess) to induce by every means at its 
command men and youths to en- 
list in sufficient numbers to fill up 
the annual vacancies in the ranks, 
and that, on the other hand, it 
should, by its steadfast adherence 
to its disastrous policy of never 
doing anything to help the Re- 
servists on leaving the colours, 
adopt the best and most certain 
means of ensuring that the un- 
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popularity of the Queens service 
should be deepened and accentu- 
ated among the various strata of 
our population as year after year 
goes by. It seems strange that 
it cannot realise that its difficulties 
in procuring a sufficient supply of 
recruits are, nine-tenths of them, 
of its own creation ; and that for 
the last ten or fifteen years the 
work which it has laboriously and 
painfully effected with one hand, 
it has been undoing with tenfold 
speed with the other. Even if the 
War Office had, with the means 
and the money at its command, 
made some attempt in this direc- 
tion, and had after a fair trial of 
some years failed utterly to achieve 
any success, the credit of having 
tried to do something might fairly 
be put to its score. But to have 
gone on year after year in the 
same rut and track, each year with 
no better success than before, with 
the inevitable final result of find- 
ing, in spite of a largely increased 
population, that military service 
at present is no whit more pop- 
ular nor recruits more plentiful 
(but rather the contrary) than was 
the case a decade or two ago, does 
seem a somewhat pitiful waste of 
the great opportunities the depart- 
ment had on the first formation of 
the Reserve. 

It can, however, serve no prac- 
tical purpose to bewail and deplore 
the mistakes and neglect of the irre- 
vocable past. Every one who has the 
welfare of the army at heart must 
hope that, for the future, a wiser 
policy will be followed, and that 
due consideration will be given to 
the obvious fact that the condition 
and prospects of the Reservists 
must always exercise an enormous 
influence for good or for evil upon 
the popularity and reputation of 
army service in the eyes of those 
from whom our recruits are drawn. 

F, CHENEVIX TRENCH. 











































Tue fading foliage of the vari- 
ous trees in our woods shows tones 
of maroon, crimson, orange, bright 
yellow, russet, and that pale-green- 
ish grey, so hard—one might say 
impossible—to place rightly on 
canvas or to give an idea of with 
the pen. For, as the leaf-tissues 
get worn with the wear and tear 
of the season, they become semi- 
transparent, and the light shines 
through. 

I have never seen a picture 
that seemed to me to do full jus- 
tice to what might be called this 
humming-bird scale of colouring. 
After most careful mixing of the 
richest and most transparent col- 
ours for those wonderful shadows 
that have a bloom like that of 
grapes in their inmost depths, 
and after finding the clearest tones 
with which to touch in the bright 
high lights crisply and lightly, so 
that the colours may not be work- 
ed in the least degree, it proves 
all to no purpose. 

One look at the canvas, one 
more look at the woodlands, with 
their living glorious colours, and 
the palette-knife scrapes off all 
that has been so carefully placed 
on. Easel and canvas are strapped 
up, and the would-be painter de- 
parts, muttering something about 
another time. 

That time is still far away: no 
artist, dead or living, has ever 
adequately represented the glow 
of the fall. 

The trunks of the giant beeches, 
flashing silver-grey in the sun- 
light, as it falls now here and now 
there, are spangled from their 
mighty roots, for some distance up 
the smooth stems, with the rich- 
est golden-green moss; and the 
dead leaves on the ground be- 
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neath, madder-brown in _ tone, 
throw the whole up in fine re- 
lief. 

There is a depth of three feet 
and more, in some places, of pure 
leaf-mould ; generation after gen- 
eration of dead leaves lie there. 
Where some great tree, after living 
his life, has crashed down, huge 
branches from other beeches have 
swept over. Trees, like humanity, 
must have elbow-room. The sun 
shines in wherever the foliage is 
open enough. That giant limb 
that springs from the main trunk 
some thirty feet from the roots of 
the tree, bends downwards until 
the branches touch the dead leaves 
beneath. Then it sweeps up again 
in the full light of the sun, the 
gold, crimson, and russet tones of 
the foliage awaking a fancy that 
some splendid piece of tapestry of 
the richest hues has been stretched 
out in the woods to air it. 

If the woods do not give all this 
variety of form and colour, you 
have only to turn round at the 
next break, and to look at the 
hills that rise directly above you 
in all their various shades of green. 
The colouring is very different 
there, but it is in perfect keeping 
with the glowing woodlands. You 
will find no jarring tone in Nature. 
The short velvet turf that covers 
the chalk is very different in hue 
from the junipers that stud the 
hillsides ; holly and thorns help to 
vary the scale still more. The 
final touches are given by the 
white breaks of the chalk showing 
through, and the winding sheep- 
tracks that lead hither and thither 
over the hillsides. There are little 
patches of mottled gold and crimson 
scattered at intervals over the 
barest portions of the turf. These 
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are caused by the dying leaves of 
the trailing brambles. It is very 
quiet here; no footstep of ours 
can be heard on these soft, elastic 
dead leaves. 

So still is it that the brown owl 
sits motionless, asleep, close to the 
trunk of a Scotch fir which is near 
tous. One look at him through 
the field-glass, and we pass on. 
Bird-life is very scanty in these 
woods in the late autumn ; even 
the great green woodpecker—the 

affle—leaves his stronghold of 

the beeches for a season. He 
gives, however, proof positive that 
he has not quite deserted them 
yet, for as we slip quietly along, 
he catches sight of usas he is busy 
on the stem of a decayed beech. 
After scuttling round, we can hear 
the lick of his claws on the bark 
distinctly ; he just pokes his crim- 
son-patched poll round the other 
side, his quick eye gives one glance 
at the intruder, then he yells 
his loudest, making the woods 
ring with his maniacal yikes! I 
do not know any two birds that 
can make more noise when startled 
than the yaffle and the blackbird. 
You may occasionally hear both 
together, then the row is terrible. 
It is wise, when out observing Na- 
ture, to do one’s utmost to avoid 
alarming either of these birds, for 
the effect is most disastrous. 

As you pass through these old 
beech-woods you mightalmostfancy 
you were walking down the aisles 
of some great cathedral. Not even 
a faint rustle can be heard either 
above or below; but walking on, 
you chance to step on a dead 
branch which had been concealed 
by the leaves—it snaps, and what a 
transformation that simple act of 
yours has created! From some 
cover in the undergrowth, where 
his bright eyes have been watching 
you as you passed, out dashes the 
blackbird, and shriek after shriek 
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peals forth as he flies. Misfor- 
tunes never come alone, and when 
the frightened yells of the yaffle— 
not his yikeing laugh—join issue 
with shrieks from the flute-player 
of the woods, the observer of Na- 
ture may as well “make tracks ” 
at once; that rotten stick has 
proved a marplot. 

The wood, which had appeared 
deserted, becomes instantly full of 
life ; wood-pigeons shoot up from 
the tree-tops with loud claps of 
their wings as they dash hither 
and thither, crossing and recross- 
ing in all directions. You can 
see through the breaks in the 
trees the under-coverts of the 
birds’ wings gleaming in the light 
like silver. Rabbits, to whom you 
had been visible, although you had 
not noticed one of them, start out 
in all directions, showing their 
white scuts, from the hollows be- 
tween the moss-covered roots where 
they had been feeding. Missel- 
thrushes screech their loudest ; as 
to the jays, it is a continuous 
squawk! squawk! squawk! The 
chiding and chattering of the 
wrens, as they hop alongside of 
us in the undergrowth, suggest 
some fairy’s rattle. As to the 
robins, you will not go fifty yards 
without seeing one, perched on a 
spray, looking at you most intently 
with his large dark eyes. He has 
come ee if it is a fox, polecat, 
wease hawk that has made the 
disturba Finding who the real 
culprit is, he is not in the least put 
out ; for he has seen a creature like 
that many times before, in the 
shape of a woodman who fed his 
family, times without number, 
during the keen frosts of the last 
bitter winter when they needed it 
so badly. The worst sound of all 
is the cry of the cock pheasant, 
and the drum of his wings as he 
trees, alarmed by the cry of the 
other birds. Chuck! chuck! chuck! 
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chuckup! Chuckup! chuck! chuck! 
—others take the alarm, and join 
in chorus with the chucking solo. 

Before you have gone three 
hundred yards you feel sure in 
your own mind that you will come 
across a keeper ; and you are not 
mistaken, for, as you cross one of 
those mighty kissing-stiles, at a 
place where rides or woodland 
paths meet, close to the stem of 
a tree which you have to pass, 
stands the guardian of the woods— 
a stout ash-plant in his hand, cap- 
able of fetching a man or stray 
dog down at one blow—with his 
retriever by his side, man and 
dog motionless. He will look 
hard at the field-glass in your hand, 
and at yourself too; and if you 
chance to turn round as you go on 
your way, you will find that he 
is watching you still. If you 
thought fit to tell him that you 
used that glass as a harmless ob- 
server of birds, he might appear 
to credit your assertion, “jest to 
obligate ye,” as our country folks 
say ; but in his own mind he would 
associate that innocent double- 
barrel with partridges marked 
down from the road, jugged for 
the night, or pheasants marked to 
roost. That field-glass in his eyes 
is far more dangerous than his own 
double-barrel. ‘Any tool as will 
bring hares, rabbits, an’ birds, a 
long spell off, right under yer 
nose, waun’t made fur notfin’, you 
may ‘pend on’t.” 

Leaving these woods and the 
chalk hills behind us, we cross a 
trout-stream after a time, and find 
ourselves in the fir and heather 
district—-a distinctly different 
country to all appearance, yet only 
divided from the former by a road 
and astream. In front of us the 
firs stretch away mile after mile. 
Heather, broom, wortle-shrubs, and 
bracken cling, climb, and hold on 


to any surface which their roots 
can penetrate. 

Sandstone crops up out of the 
light soil in all directions. The 
banks and roads consist of a light 
sandy loam ; the whole face of the - 
hill on this side of the moor is 
composed of stone of the toughest 
and most durable description. A 
walk of three miles brings us to 
the highest ridge of these hills, 
and down the further side of it we 
look into the field lands, the hedge- 
sides being lined for some distance 
with fine oak-trees. In these the 
rooks are busy enough, cackling 
and cawing in high glee, as they 
thrash the acorns down in showers, 
like flocks of pigeons. As the day 
is hot and cloudless, and not a 
leaf or twig is stirring, we can see 
all their movements to perfection, 
looking right down on them as 
we do from the higher ground. A 
rook will have nuts if he risks his 
life for them. During the last 
fortnight I have watched these 
birds strip a large walnut-tree, 
right in front of my painting-room 
window. When they had finished 
amongst the boughs they very de- 
liberately searched the ground at 
the foot of the tree for all the nuts 
they had dropped. These amusing 
thieves, dressed in shining black, 
are most wideawake and sagacious 
birds. Filberts and cobnuts they 
have a weakness for, as well as 
walnuts ; the shell of the fine nuts 
being thin, they can split them 
open with one dig of the pick-axe 
bill. It is only when he can get 
no more of these by hook or by 
crook that the rook condescends 
to visit the oak-trees. In spite of 
all his astute calculations, he is a 
little out of his reckoning at times, 
for pigs are turned out in the fal- 
low fields in mast-time to get their 
own living. Vicious, snapping, 
and chopping old mothers come 
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with their large families of small 
snorks. Little pigs are the fun- 
niest creatures in existence; as 
you stand watching them feed on 
the mast—no matter if it be acorn 
or beech —first one and then 
another will pluck up courage to 
come and look, until the whole of 
one family will be in front of you, 
their tails wiggling, and their 
small snouts twisting in all direc- 
tions, whilst their little twinkling 
eyes observe you keenly. 

Presently one will begin to frisk 
about, like that little pig which the 
Irishman could not count. The 
others follow suit ; then they face 
about, and you will hear in rapid 
succession snork! snork! week! 
week! snork! and then away they 
will scamper helter-skelter, as if 
they were flying for dear life. 

If you stop long enough — I 
make it a point never to do that 
now — you will hear the hazel 
stems crash, and savage grunts 
issue, as some fierce sow rushes 
out. She champs her jaws, and 
her wicked red eyes look all ways 
at once to see who it is that has 
upset her darling snorks. 

We hear much about domestica- 
tion of animals: it has taken ages 
to get them in that useful condi- 
tion, but so strong are the laws of 
Nature that she asserts herself at 
the first opportunity, and the tame 
gets wild again. I know this to 
be the case as regards pigs, at any 
rate. I speak from experience 
dearly bought. 

Even the farm lad who leads a 
family of snorks from one part of 
a wood or field to another finds 
them too much for him at times, 
though they are so well used to 
him. The poor innocent sheep, as 
he is called by those who do not 
know better, will clear the floor at 
times; and when a sheep runs 
amuck, he is nothing less than a 
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living catapult, that, if he took 
you fair, would knock the life 
out of you. We admire the rooks 
at their labours, which to-day 
appear to be for the sole benefit of 
the snorks and their mothers on 
the ground below, and pass on. 

The firs on the outside belt get 
larger and more ragged, and the 
junipers show in great clumps on 
the open spaces—a sure sign that 
we are nearing the crest of this 
hill. Soon we come to the great 
stone quarry, which has been 
worked so deeply that it looks 
like some sea-cliff. We can tramp 
on without taking heed where we 
place our feet, for the vipers went 
to ground some weeks ago. I 
used to wonder at the way the 
woodmen would shake and poke 
about at their coats before putting 
them on again, after they had been 
lying in the heather, until I saw 
one of the reptiles found, coiled 
up asleep, in a velveteen jacket 
that had been folded up and laid 
on the ground. 

We take the up and down track, 
over the intervening hills, in order 
to reach the moor. No cottages 
are here, with blue-grey smoke 
from the wood-fires on the open 
hearths curling up through the 
trees; nothing but hills, high 
banks, and knolls, with ragged firs 
on them, or birches perched on 
the sides gleaming out from their 
dark surroundings. If your foot 
catches in the heather you might 
as well be caught by a wire. 
Hollows abound, with their splashy 
bits of coarse rush-covered flats ; 
so thick is the undergrowth that 


“it is always cool and moist here in 


the hottest weather. It isa dreary 
part to travel over, for you will 
not see wild creatures about this 
district ; many places on and about 
these hills are, for good reasons, 
avoided by them. Some birds 
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may fly over at times, but they 
do not rest here. Up and down 
goes the narrow path, partly 
covered in places by the tangle, 
and littered with stones,—a most 
trying path to follow. No sheep- 
bells tinkle here, no sound from 
farm or snugly placed cottage 
reaches you. Not even the dis- 
tant crow of some lively rooster 
makes itself heard; for this is 
the very centre of the hollows of 
the hills—a district of fir-trees, 
furze, heath, and old thorns, grow- 
ing in a mixture of stone, sand, 
and peat. 

This growth is grey with moss. 
You will see no bits of wool hang- 
ing from branch or stem, to tell 
you that sheep graze here; you 
will never find any animal or bird, 
wild or domesticated, frequent a 
spot that is not beneficial to it. 
If domesticated animals are placed 
in pastures that do not suit them, 
they are certain to make a way 
out of them if it is possible for 
them to do so. This is now so 
well understood that farmers grow 
just what they know the stock 
will take to. You do not find 
cattle breaking bounds as they 
used to do in past years. 

Where three or four cross roads 
meet, you will often find the pound 
which serves for different scat- 
tered hamlets; and close to the 
pound the finger-post is placed, 
directing you which road to take 
in order to reach a given point— 
if you can only get there. No 
doubt the number of miles is cor- 
rectly stated by these ancient 
guides, but I feel there cannot 
have been the least stint in the 
measurement. 

Three miles up a country track, 
called by courtesy a road, the 
wheel-ruts eighteen inches and 
often two feet in depth, the centre 
only a splashy track, is trying to 
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the temper—especially if you hap- 
pen to slip in one of those ruts. 
The longest roads end some time. 
We reach the top of the last hill 
through the wilderness track, and 
then a view rewards our efforts 
that words give but a faint idea 
of. On and on the landscape of 
woodlands, hillsides, and valleys 
stretches into the dim distance. 
All the tones of colour that were 
ever spread on canvas, or dreamed 
of, are there before us. The light 
is so pure and strong on this glo- 
rious day that the shadows are lu- 
minous, and the trunks of the firs 
can be seen diminishing into the 
purple grey, clear even in the dis- 
tance, like the columns in a cathe- 
dral when the sun shines, as it does 
shine at times, through stained- 
glass windows of the olden time. 
I could linger and gaze for hours, 
turning over in my mind the why 
and wherefore of the discord and 
jangle in this life of ours. The 
rush and hurry, the fret and strug- 
gle for existence, so much of which 
is needless and simply the out- 
come of human mismanagement. 
But we remember that Nature 
and her unalterable laws are just 
now our study; and these will 
act for good and ill irrespective 
of man, with his surmisings, his 
doubts, and his fears. 

One thing is certain, when some 
of the mighty forces that are part 
and parcel of this same beautiful 
Nature act, as they do at times, 
disastrously, so far as man is con- 
cerned, he and all he has made 
are swept away, like ants off a 
path, by a gust of the wind. 

Moralising is very apt to make 
you take little note of time or 
distance ; we find we have reached 
the last spur that leads direct to 
the moor. I say the moor, be- 
cause this is one of the most 
beautiful stretches of moorland 
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that the eye of man, woman, or 
child can look on. 

After coming down the side of 
the hill our feet are on soft, 
mossy, velvety turf, for which this 
spot is noted. In point of fact 
this is a moorland glen, closed in 
almost entirely by the hills. You 
are in a spangled hollow, secure 
from all winds; not a sound, not 
even a chirp is to be heard. You 
might fancy it a scene from some 
fairy tale. This lovely moor is 
not frequented. It seems to be 
unknown save to a few; the 
destroyers of the beautiful have 
not been here. May they never 
come ! 

You are not able to see to the 
end of this natural paradise, for it 
extends to a long distance. Not 
even a drip or a trickle can be 
heard, yet the water is coming 
silently from the hill-top as it has 
done for centuries. Under the 
golden - green moss, and the dry 
grey hill moss, it runs through the 
matted roots of the fir-trees that 
show for miles on both sides of the 
moorland road, filling its hollows, 
even where the moorland stock 
have left the impress of their feet. 
Nature has done her own filtering 
here, and the work is perfect. 
The heather is still in full bloom 
in some parts; where it has been 
cut or eaten off, it is green, tender, 
and luxuriant: it is new growth 
in this sheltered glen. I visited 
this spot in the middle of last 
November, and at first I fancied 
from the distance that the patches 
of fresh green were self-sown firs. 
The thorns, both white and black, 
are ancient, covered from root to 
topmost twig with lichen and grey 
moss. The trees that line the 
road have, as I noticed before, 
their roots above the surface, run- 
ning in all directions. 

Each fir has its own circlet of 
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roots, covered over with mosses 
from the base of the trunk to the 
finest root-end that shows above 
ground. They look like huge 
spider- webs spread about. The 
never-ceasing run of the water 
from above is continually carry- 
ing minute atoms of the soil into 
the trout-stream that rises here ; 
for this is the source of the Till- 
ingbourne. 

On the hillside near the stream 
a luxuriant growth of bracken 
droops over. It has not been cut 
here, and it simply hangs, “ nod- 
ding to its fall” in great masses of 
rich brown and orange, the tones 
brought up by the nearness of the 
dark foliage of the firs. What it 
must have been in the bright glad 
summer-time I cannot tell, but it 
is glorious in November, in the 
time of the falling leaf. In some 
parts, where the moor undulates, 
the stream forms little pools. 
From these moorland mirrors it 
falls in miniature cascades into 
other pools; then it is a stream 
once more, and on it runs down 
the moor. So clear is the water 
that the most minute objects are 
reflected in these little lakes, fit 
for elfin folk to sail on. There is 
a bottom of peat to all of them, 
paved ever with large dark-red 
stones from the moor. 

As the path we are pursuing is 
above the stream and the pools, 
the reflection we see is perfect. 
Birch-trees have a great liking for 
banks directly over pools; there 
is something in the mixed soil and 
the surroundings that suits their 
growth admirably. All is double ; 


we have the birch above, and the 
birch reflected in the water below. 
The silvery stems, the drooping 
branches hanging over the pool, 
with the fading golden foliage, 
that ranges from all shades of 
rich red gold, through the inter- 
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mediate changes, to a shimmering 
greenish gold—all are here. A 
small handful of leaves have fallen 
on the mirrored surface, where 
they rest. Not a bird comes, even 
to drink. Excepting for the in- 
sect-life that is joyously disporting 
itself, all is quiet; if we did not 
know better we might fancy there 
was little life here. Yet this place 
teems with it; it is hidden from 
us, but we should not have to look 
long before we found it, concealed 
near to, in the luxuriant woodland 
growth. As we look we are re- 
minded that there is life in the 
pools at least ; for as we are look- 
ing at one of them, there is a very 
gentle rise, just enough to cause a 
few rings in the water, but they 
proceed from a good trout. All 
large fish rise gently, compared 
with small ones; a trout of two 
ounces will make more show in 
taking the fly than a two-pounder. 

It is their close season, how- 
ever, now, and they can dispose of 
themselves as they like. They 
will run up the rills like water- 
rats at play—a little circumstance 
that the herons profit by. These 
birds have been well acquainted 
with the quantity and quality of 
the trout in this particular moor- 
stream, and that of others round 
about these hills, from past rec- 
ords. Generations after genera- 
tions of herons have, by means 
and ways known to their fam- 
ily alone, handed the knowledge 
down, through successive ages, that 
our moorland streams—and this 
one in particular in November— 
are full of trout. As we travel 
down the moor the stream widens ; 
large rush-tufts, in rank luxuri- 
ance of growth, begin to line the 
stream, mixed with flags and 
sword- grass. Alders begin to 


show as the moor widens, and the 
vegetation is swampy in character, 
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but it is peculiar to the district. 
The alders are old, and, like the 
thorns that we have left behind 
us, grey with moss and lichens. 
Some of them have fallen through 
sheer old age, others have been 
caught in falling by those still 
flourishing. The living and the 
dead alders are coated alike with 
the same grey moss. On the 
knolls that rise here and there 
above the course of the stream are 
clumps of firs, self-sown; fine 
trees, many of them, with clean 
stems for some distance up, then 
a few limbs run out, and there is 
a thick crown of foliage above. 
No moss grows on their trunks, 
or ‘stams,” as they are generally 
called in woodland dialect. 

We have passed through quite 
half the moor, when the hills 
above us, we find, are silently 
sending water down in great quan- 
tities ; in fact, the road here is 
covered with the purest spring- 
water, and we are very cautiously 
wading through. It is two and 
three inches deep on the road, but 
if we stepped off for one moment 
we might find two or three feet of 
the same pure water under that 
golden-green moss which looks as 
smooth and level as a carpet. We 
go through this clear but very 
cold water at a snail’s pace, so 
that we may not cause the least 
splash, for round the next bend in 
the moor we expect to find one or 
two herons fishing. If we took 
the higher ground, on the side of 
the hill farthest from the stream, 
to avoid that cold water, our search 
would, we well know, be a fruit- 
less one; for no bird living has 
keener eyes than Jack Hern. Be- 
fore we do actually come to the 
turn we slip on one side, and skirt 
round and in between some old 
grey thorns that grow on a line of 
moss-covered hillocks; more than 
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once we find ourselves about to 
sink through with one leg. Those 
only who have travelled through 
bogs and swamps know the pecu- 
liar gentle sinking, the final break- 
ing of the upper crust. There is 
a dull sob as the leg is pulled out, 
and you see the hole filled with 
water instantly. As the ground 
here is higher, and my field-glass 
is a good one, I have from our 
ambush a complete view of the 
trout-stream and all that surrounds 
it. Sweeping the banks I get the 
alder twigs fifty yards away, cov- 
ered with moss, so near, that the 
various tints are distinctly visible ; 
the fallen leaves floating on the 
stream show even their curled-up 
edges. No herons are to be seen 
yet; I give my glasses an extra 
polish, and once more look right 
before me, and then I see some- 
thing that completely staggers me ; 
for though the heron has been a 
familiar figure to me for half a 
century, I have never seen him as 
he shows himself now. 

From the trunk of one of the 
grey alders, the very tree that my 
glasses rested on, what appears 
like a grey stump steps, or rather 
seems to drop down, just as a 
dead limb drops from a tree. It 
walks, and now a fine cock heron 
“stands confessed.” He is in full 
plumage; his long black crest 
plumes would be considered splen- 
did trophies by any falconer. I 
fancy there is not the least fear 
of my losing sight of him; yet I 
do, and with the glass full on him ; 
for presently he springs up noise- 
lessly from the opposite side of the 
stream, into the firs. He walked 
across, on a fallen limb, unseen by 
me, in spite of my intent watchful- 
ness. So very gently does he glide 
along, and his sober yet beauti- 
ful grey-white and black suit, 
touched slightly with grey-green 
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and yellow, harmonises so _per- 
fectly with his surroundings, that 
as he stands on one of the limbs 
close to the trunk of the tree, no 
one would take him for a bird, 
unless they had seen him fly up 
there, or had observed him move 
on his perch. 

There is a blue - grey light 
under all firs when the sun shines 
on them. It creeps and quivers 
down the warm red trunks, softly 
wandering, now here now there as 
the sunlight falls on the foliage, 
peeping through it in places. It 
is all a warm purple-grey in the 
shadows. So is the heron. As 
he stands there on one leg, though 
to all appearance near enough for 
you to stroke his feathers, he seems 
only a shadowy form. Never be- 
fore in my life have I seen him in 
such perfect mimicry of plumage, so 
conformed to his natural surround- 
ings, as I see him just now. He 
soon wakes up again, glides along 
the limb, and floats down, light as 
a single feather, to our side of the 
stream. 

And now I have him to perfec- 
tion. Who cares for wet feet 
when his blood runs hotly as mine 
does now! I can see the movement 
of his fish-spear of a bill, which he 
gently moves as he glides—for his 
movement is too smooth to be 
called walking. All at once, almost 
with the rapidity of thought, up 
goes his crest, out go his neck and 
wings ; with one spring he is in the 
stream and out again upon the 
bank, as quickly as he went into 
it. He has captured what he 
went in for, but what the prize 
is we are not able to tell, we 
can only see it passing down his 
gullet. Then he proceeds to shake 
himself in a most unbirdlike fash- 
ion, exactly as a dog does when he 
comes out of the water; the long- 
pointed breast and dorsal feathers 
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fly out from each side of him, so 
does the water. 

That the heron, like the rest of 
the waders, could swim if necessary, 
I have known for many years; 
but that he would plunge from the 
bank for his prey into water too 
deep for wading, I certainly did 
not know before. In my eagerness 
to observe every motion of his, 
hoping to be able to add to my 
store another fresh trait in his 
character, I moved slightly from 
the cramped position, where I had 
been gradually sinking through a 
crust of vegetation between the 
roots of two old thorns. That 
slight rustle has made him sus- 
picious, his long neck is raised, 
and the bird looks exactly like 
a pointed, decayed grey stake. 
The long light stripe is wonderfully 
like bare decayed.wood where the 
bark has fallen from it. Then 
there is a change—that long lithe 


neck swiftly writhes round in all 
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directions, and his quick eye 
catches the glint of light on the 
field-glass. It is enough: slowly 
he floats up, without, as it appears, 
the least effort on his part; and 
from the trees, where she has been 
standing all this time unseen by 
us, floats his mate. Golden clouds 
mass themselves, pile upon pile, 
behind an old tower in the 
distance: it is a glorious closing 
to a glorious day. The light falls 
for a few moments on the whole 
length of that lovely secluded 
moor, making gorgeous the tree- 
tops and the hillsides; purple 
depths are in the valley. As the 
light shifts, those level treacherous 
mosses look like golden carpets. 
The light quivers, flashes, dies 
out, and the day is done—a cloud 
coming gradually over all. It is 
grey and misty, and, with the light, 
fade the herons far up in the 
distant sky. 
A Son or THE MARSHES. 
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DAWN 


A NEw day is dawning upon the 
Nyassa region of East Central 
Africa. It was in 1859 that Liv- 
ingstone and Kirk first travelled 
in the Shiré valley and highlands. 
The former was captivated with the 
hill- country and its possibilities. 
Livingstone’s letters home at that 
time were full of schemes of colon- 
isation. Christian colonies, the 
spread of arts and civilisation, the 
cultivation of cotton, and the pos- 
sibility of reaching the great in- 
terior by this door, so took pos- 
session of his mind, that we find 
him writing to his friends to draw 
on his private means to the extent 
of £2000 to £3000. The bright 
consummation for the Shiré was 
not then so near as Livingstone’s 
noble heart anticipated. One 
thing after another blighted his 
hopes, and his schemes fell to the 
ground. Now, however, a new 
day is dawning, nay, the sun is up. 
It may therefore not be unprofit- 
able to recall what has already 
been done, what is now doing, and 
what we may hope for in these 
regions on behalf of Africa. 

Nyassaland is an immense tract 
of country lying around one of the 
lakes in the centre of East Africa. 
The Nyassa itself is an inland sea 
of perfect water, estimated at 
14,200 square miles in surface 
area. Its water is like that of 
some of our Scottish lakes. It 
abounds in fish, which, while they 
are not of the best quality, are 
pleasant to eat. The country 
around is high, being on an average 
3000 feet above the sea. In some 
places to the north it is very much 
higher. Speaking generally, it is 
rich, cool, and fertile, and is quite 
underpopulated. This inland sea 
empties itself into one large river 
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—the Shiré—which, after winding 
through a hundred miles of fertile 
highland country, rushes over the 
Murchison Cataracts, and then 
winds through a plain of rich 
alluvial soil. What the possibilities 
of these valleys and mountains 
may be in the production of rice, 
cotton, coffee, tea, tobacco, cinna- 
mon, and cinchona, it is hard to 
say. The lands occupy three levels. 
There is first a plain on the level of 
the lower Shiré river, much like 
the Nile; this is rich, close, hot, 
unhealthy, but with possibilities. 
Rising above this and stretching 
to the east and west is a terrace 
land, on an average of 2000 feet, 
which is, while less rich, salubrious 
and pleasant. Above is a third 
terrace, 2000 to 3000 feet higher 
than the former, and stretching 
east and west of the lake itself. 
This is positively cold, with a soil in 
many places like that of England. 
It can be said that the whole 
region is well watered. Most 
people in travelling—even during 
the dry season—trouble themselves 
little as to water, depending on 
the streams by the way. In many 
stretches of country the traveller 
does not journey more than an 
hour without crossing a rivulet. 
In some parts the rainfall is con- 
siderably above that of the Shiré 
highlands, where it is proved to 
be on an average 52 inches. 

The pictures drawn by Living- 
stone of the desolation by slavery 
which blighted these lands when 
first he saw them are most harrow- 
ing. Slave-hunters by profession 
were marauding the country, driv- 
ing the inhabitants before them ; 
burning their villages, destroying 
their crops, and capturing every 
creature on whom they could lay 
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hands. A British consul at Zan- 
zibar estimated that 19,000 slaves 
from the Nyassa region alone 
passed annually through the cus- 
tom-house there. Livingstone’s 
own words are, “ The slavers have 
hindered us effectually, by sweep- 
ing away the population into sla- 
very. Thousands have perished, 
and wherever we go human skele- 
tons appear.” Such was the state 
of the Shiré and Nyassaland thirty 
years ago. Trade! the only trade 
that flourished was the slave trade. 

The honour of first entering this 
region as pioneers of Christianity 
and civilisation fell to the lot of 
the Universities Mission. After 
doing all that men could do in 
battling against slavery, against 
tribal warfare, against sickness 
and latterly death itself, they were 
forced to leave the Shiré. There 


is plenty of evidence of the mark 
they made. Does not Bishop Mac- 


kenzie lie buried at the Ruo, across 
the threshold of Nyassaland ? 
They were forced to leave the 
land in 1864, only, however, again 
to return. Eleven years after, the 
Scottish Churches began operations, 
and have succeeded. Now, other 
Churches and trading companies 
and coffee-planters and consuls 
have followed from time to time ; 
and at the present moment a truly 
marvellous development for Africa 
is in progress. The early mission- 
aries crossed with all possible 
haste the unhealthy flats on the 
Lower Shiré, and settled on the 
high plateaux and shores of Lake 
Nyassa. The success, after years 
of difficulty, opposition, sickness, 
death, that has crowned their 
labours is, we make bold to say, 
greater than they probably con- 
ceived. Could Livingstone travel 
up the Shiré river to-day and land 
at Katunga and see the trading 
station there and the cotton plan- 
tations and the natives; could he 
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set his face to the Shiré hills and 
travel along the well-made road of 
eight feet broad and twenty-six 
miles long, winding up the hills he 
climbed so long ago, to Mandala 
and Blantyre; could he see the 
coffee plantations being laid out on 
every side, the roads, and native 
village ; could he continue his 
journey to Matopé, along an equally 
good road, and join the steamer 
there, and sail on the Upper Shiré 
into the lake itself ; could he see 
the mission-stations there, with 
many schools of many hundreds in 
attendance ; could he see the once 
wild Angoni or Magwangwara 
coming under civilising influence, 
—how his soul would be rejoiced at 
the fruit of his life’s labour! Fur- 
ther, could he realise that the same 
influence was extending to Lake 
Tanganyika, and, although feebly, 
still further west, he would see 
that he had not spent his time in 
vain, but had been a real blessing 
to hundreds of thousands of his 
fellow-men. 

The Blantyre Mission is situated 
half-way between Katunga and 
Matopé, and nearly opposite the 
Murchison Cataracts. Mandala 
and Blantyre are adjacent. Tra- 
velling towards Blantyre from 
Mandala you cross a wooden 
bridge and enter an avenue of 
blue gum-trees half a mile in 
length. This leads to a square of 
several acres in extent, beautifully 
laid out. And, what! a cathedral ! 
at the top of this avenue rise 
the dome and turrets of one of 
the most beautiful churches in 
Africa. Considering everything, 
that building is a marvel! It was 
designed by a missionary and 
built by the natives. Clean, well- 
clothed, intelligent English-speak- 
ing natives are seen walking about 
or engaged in their several occu- 
pations. No exotics of foster 
growth are these, but men of the 
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Ajawa, Manganja, or Atonga tribes. 
Some of them are builders, some 
joiners, some gardeners, some 
carriers—for this is an industrial 
mission, as are all the missions in 
Nyassaland. You inquire as to 
the schools, and find there are 200 
young people in attendance, that 
146 girls and lads are boarders, 
drawn from the tribes around, and 
all from families of influence. The 
garden is equally interesting. The 
soil in Blantyre is by no means the 
best, yet its productiveness is won- 
derful. Most English vegetables 
are here, and most fruit-trees — 
apples, peaches, oranges, &c. You 
are led by the head of the mission 
along one of the garden terraces 
to a tall coffee-plant—I had al- 
most called it a tree—standing by 
itself; and speaking of it he 
points you to the regular lines 
of the coffee-plantations that have 
sprung up around. These hun- 
dreds of thousands of coffee-plants 
have sprung from that one tree. 

Blantyre is admirably situated. 
Besides being high and healthy, it 
is in the heart of no one powerful 
people, but between three,—the Aj- 
awa, Manganja, and Angoni. For- 
merly these three were at constant 
warfare one with the other. Now, 
however, that mission influence 
has been brought to bear on them, 
they manage to live at peace. 
To most of us the greatest work 
of the Blantyre Mission is the 
uniting and guiding influence on 
these three tribes of quarrelsome 
people. Instead of war - ravages 
devastating the country, you have 
the powerful Angoni coming from 
the hills to the west of Blantyre, 
and working peaceably with their 
former enemies the Ajawas; and 
the Manganja from the Lower 
Shiré joining them as_ porters. 
Between these three the spear 
has been broken. 

A work of similar magnitude 
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has been done by the Livingstonia 
and Universities Missions on the 
lake. Oountries that but a few 
years ago were the scenes of cruel 
wrong and oppression are now 
comparatively peaceful. It seems, 
speaking generally, that the weaker 
peoples occupy the less healthy lake 
shore, and the more powerful domi- 
nate the hills. These latter groups 
have much of the Zulu element, 
and keep the weaker in constant 
terror. The one boast in days 
gone by was for the Zulu to drive 
the coast people into the lake. 
When mission influence was 
brought to bear in these parts, it 
was found impossible to occupy 
the lake shore without influencing 
the hill peoples. Years ago Living- 
stonia missionaries extracted a 
promise from a war-loving Angoni 
chief that he would not send 
raiding bands to certain parts of 
the lake shore. That promise has 
been scrupulously kept. Young 


fighting men have gone against 
the chief’s order and wrought 
havoc, but they have been over and 
over again most severely punished, 
In many cases they have been 


maimed for life. Those coming 
into the country at the present 
time and travelling through it can 
have little idea of what has really 
been effected in this way. They 
are apt to talk loudly of those 
“ wild beasts” the Angoni, and 
the Magwangwara, and the Awam- 
wamba, and propose enlisting the 
Arab influence to crush them, and 
forget the true force of this milder 
method. It is only the resident 
in the country who can estimate 
the power of these savages of the 
spear. But the self-denying labours 
of the missionary, his living in their 
midst and creating a desire for 
employment, ever dealing justly, 
and, above all, his quiet advice 
against wrong, seems to tame these 
men as no amount of force will 
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ever do. Besides the above-named 
mission agencies, which have been 
long at work, there are seven 
Moravian missionaries and four 
members of the Evangelical 
Churches of Berlin at present on 
their way to the German territory 
north and east of the lake. 

Yet another force is at work 
in these interesting regions, and is 
already making itself felt. It is 
the planting influence, and above 
all the growth of coffee. Fully 
ten years ago a coffee-plant—a 
solitary coffee-plant—the gift of 
Kew Gardens, reached Blantyre. 
Other coffee-plants were sent, but 
this alone survived. It grew, bore 
seed, proved itself wonderfully 
productive, and now coffee bids 
fair to have a mighty civilising 
influence on this part of Africa, 
and become an inestimable boon 
to its people. Already one plan- 
ter has upwards of a million plants 
laid out, and others have hun- 
dreds of thousands. The Shiré 
coffee has long ago reached Euro- 
pean markets, and is highly valued, 
commanding a first place.! So pro- 
ductive already are the plants, 
that one, who has had an India 
experience of many years, assured 
me that he had never seen their 
equal. In three years the bushes 
give return. Notwithstanding the 
heavy transport charges, all ex- 
penses can be borne, and a return 
secured, such as promises great 
things for the future. Already con- 
signments of six and twelve tons 
of coffee have been shipped from 
one planter, and another has such 
large plantations that he has put a 
small steamer on the rivers. Year 
by year will see these returns 
doubled and quadrupled. There 
are at present ten planters in the 
country who have laid out, or are 
laying out, gardens, and some of 
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the more enterprising of the 
natives themselves are growing 
coffee, and finding a ready market 
for their crop. It is not difficult 
to foresee that, unless some serious 
blight overtakes this industry, the 
Shiré highlands will become a 
great coffee-growing region. The 
history of this industry more and 
more demonstrates that it is being 
located in its growth. The estab- 
lishment of coffee-growing in the 
centre of Africa is a great factor 
not only for the settler, but as a 
benefit to the down-trodden people. 
Coffee, rubber, tea, cinchona, oil- 
seeds, all have promises. Tea has 
been tried, and although no return 
has been yet secured, the promises 
are considerable. Many plants 
are growing, and some have drunk 
tea from their own gardens. Coal 
has been found not fifty miles from 
Blantyre, and it has also been 
seen in one or two places on the 
lake, but nothing definite is known. 
Tobacco grows admirably all over 
the country, and is already a small 
industry in the hands of some. 
Good cheroots can be bought for 
4s. per hundred. Cinnamon, too, 
grows, but has not been exported. 
The higher lands are free from 
“tsetse” fly and mosquitoes. The 
periodical droughts which were said 
to visit these lands have not been 
experienced for the last fifteen 
years ; moreover coffee, on which 
so much depends, is one of those 
plants which does well on a com- 
paratively dry soil; at all events 
it does not require the constant 
irrigation of most other crops, and 
seems to be well suited to the 
Nyassa region. 

Within the last two years there 
has been quite a rush—not for gold, 
but for land. Every planter buys 
his own land. All that seems 
to be necessary to secure great 





1 It has recently fetched 112s. per cwt. in the London market. 
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stretches of country is to draw out 
a document whereby the supposed 
owner—the chief and the head- 
men of the tribe—assigns the land, 
woods, and rivers to the purchaser, 
in the full and absolute possession 
for all time coming. For the 
right of jurisdiction, legislation, 
and even government, the buyer 
gives in lieu so many trusses of 
cloth, so many guns, so much pow- 
der, hoes, &c. Such a document, 
duly signed by the chief, head-men, 
and witnesses, and adorned with 
a British stamp, and certified to by 
the British consul, appears to be 
all that is necessary. In _ this 
manner all the land around Blan- 
tyre worth buying has been bought. 
Some, too, on the Lower Shiré river 
and Ruo and the lake has been so 
secured. Indeed, it seems that as 
speedily as cloth and guns and 
powder can be brought into the 
country, the land is so disposed of. 

One other thing tends to the 
brightening of the new day on this 
part of the Dark Continent. Near- 
ly two years ago the Chindi mouth 
of the Zambesi river was declared 
such as steamers could cross. 
Hitherto a suitable entrance to 
these parts had always been a 
barrier. This Chindi entrance is 
admirable. Already several of 
her Majesty’s gunboats, as the 
Stork and the Mariner, have 
crossed the bar and sailed up fully 
100 miles—even into the Zambesi 
itself. In June of this year the 
steamers Venice and Juba entered 
the Chindi river, and discharged, 
without any difficulty, their cargo 
into the James Stevenson of the 
African Lakes Company, and the 
two river gunboats Herald and 
Mosquitoe. It is therefore pos- 
sible to sail from England up the 
Zambesi and Shiré to the foot of 
the Murchison Cataracts without 
even traversing one foot of land. 
This, surely, is a hopeful pros- 
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pect for the Shiré and Nyassa 
districts. 

So much for what has been done 
by the early pioneers. Another, 
a new and a greater, influence is 
arising. This district of East 
Africa has been declared a British 
protectorate, and Mr H. H. John- 
ston has been sent out as Com- 
missioner. Mr Johnston is now 
entering the country with the best 
of prospects and opportunities. 
The white influence is united, the 
native tribes are at peace, and have 
every confidence in the white men. 
It only remains for the Commis- 
sioner to utilise the materials made 
ready to his hand, and a splendid 
work on behalf of Africa will be ac- 
complished. He brings with him 
ten white men, two hundred native 
‘“‘ Zanzibaris ” and Seikhs, one hun- 
dred tons of goods, twenty ponies 
and donkeys. Vice-consuls are 
being appointed ; a police force is 
in contemplation; customs are 
being formed; postal arrange- 
ments, money circulation, and 
other great plans are thought of. 
It is not difficult, therefore, to 
prophesy that the schemes which 
moved the big heart of Living- 
stone in 1862 are now actually 
casting their benign influence over 
Lake Nyassa and the surrounding 
country. 

The fifteen years’ experiment of 
white men living on these uplands 
has demonstrated that Europeans 
can settle and enjoy comparative 
health in Central Africa. This 
was denied by some. On the other 
hand, Europeans resident in Afri- 
can tropical countries and engaged 
in pioneering work, are greatly 
tempted to take liberties with 
their own health, such as they 
would never dream of at home. 
Imagine walking for hours in tall 
wet grass that frequently towers 
overhead ; imagine sleeping in the 
bush in the heaviest of dews with- 
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out a tent or other covering ; fancy 
living in grass huts, or it may be 
in huts with mud walls, and ex- 
posing one’s self by day to the fierce- 
ness of a tropical sun; or living 
on native food, or worse still, on 
tinned meats years old, or bread 
like a stone! Did Europeans 
abuse culinary affairs at home as 
they do in Africa, and live in 
equally bad houses, or expose 
themselves to the same influences, 
they would not exist six months. 
Utter recklessness is the occasion 
of many troubles that are put 
down to the climate. Africa, it 
is freely admitted, is malarious. 
We reiterate, therefore, that every 
European should have a good 
house, and not a thatched one. 
It should be raised above the 
ground, and every room should 
havea fireplace. That a fire should 
be lit in the sleeping-room each 
day we consider most important, 
not for the cold alone but for the 
damp. The cold, when the sun is 
to the north, is considerable. Few 
of us in Nyassaland complain of 
the heat when the sun is south, 
but we do complain of the cold, 
the damp, and the winds, and the 
amount of moisture during certain 
months of the year is more than 
is generally believed. Whenever, 
therefore, a European exerts him- 
self and perspires freely, the per- 
spiration does not evaporate, but 
adheres to the underclothing, and 
results in a chill and fever. Apart 
from fever, Africa is singularly free 
from diseases. 

Livingstone’s scheme of coloni- 
sation of the Shiré region by the 
English and Scottish poor, most 
of us think impossible mean- 
time. The European living there 
does so at the expense of great 
energy. His constitution is much 
undermined. It is therefore abso- 
lutely necessary that one in five or 
seven years should be spent in 
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other latitudes. This was the 
experience of the first European 
pioneers in India, and it equally 
holds good in Africa. This being 
so, it is to the interest of the 
planter to conserve and encourage 
native labour, and indeed to entice 
the native to build and reside on 
his plantation. Africa can only 
truly be developed by the Africans. 
It is most interesting to see on the 
Shiré highlands this form of de- 
velopment carried out on the coffee- 
plantations. There you may notice 
the European home in the centre 
of the plantation, with long rows of 
square neat houses in which native 
workers reside. 

Thanks to the slave trade, Ny- 
assaland is now quite underpop- 
ulated. Great tracts of fertile 
country are found without inhabit- 
ants. These will one day be put 
to good account by the planter, 
and in so doing he will benefit 
himself, and be an untold blessing 
to the native negro. Everywhere 
there is a demand for work, and 
that demand is greatly on the in- 
crease. The people are slowly 
perceiving that energy and the 
ability to work are of value. No- 
thing is more encouraging than 
this fact. Already the Angoni 
travel from the hills to Mandala 
and Blantyre, and the Mambwé 
to Karonga. They may come a 
distance of seven or ten days’ 
journey, and remain for months 
engaged as builders or hoers or 
carriers. The Atonga go hundreds 
of miles from their own home, and 
trust absolutely the “ Mzungu ”— 
white man. Another tribe, the 
Mambwé, come two _ hundred 
miles for work. All of them carry 
loads of 50 lb. in weight for a 
distance of sixty miles for two 
yards of calico, that in Africa may 
not cost one shilling. The stand- 
ard wage for an ordinary labour- 
ing man at Mandala is seven or 
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eight yards per month, which may 
be equal in value to 3s. A brick- 
layer gets a rupee per week: 
five fowls can be bought for 9d. 

The native has a strong frame, 
a wonderfully persistent vitality, 
and withstands privations with re- 
markable light-heartedness. Im- 
agine carrying a load of 50 lb. 
weight, with food and sleeping- 
mats in addition, fifteen miles, day 
after day, for a few yards of 
common calico! 

The morning has dawned! The 
heavy part of pioneering work in 
these regions isover. The internal 
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slave trade between hostile native 
tribes is almost past. It is only 
in the far west of Lake Nyassa 
that the Arabs and _half- caste 
Portuguese still openly carry on 
their diabolical work in human 
beings. 

May the light of Christian civili- 
sation and commerce that is break- 
ing over the Shiré highlands and 
Lake Nyassa extend west to the 
great interior. 

D. Kerr Cross. 


BLANTYRE, 
East CENTRAL AFRICA, 
28th July 1891. 





CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 


CHAPTER XXVIIIL—CONGRATULATORY. 


** He is well paid that is well satisfied, 


And I am satisfied, 


And therefore do account myself well paid.” 


—SHAKESPEARE. 


*€ Little joy have I 
To breathe these news, yet what I say is true.” 


TINKLER’s interview with the 
doctor, when next morning he went 
to discuss the momentous question 
which had so suddenly cropped up, 
was of a most satisfactory charac- 
ter. He merely called to ask for 
Georgie as a free gift, and nothing 
more. He did not mean to bar- 
gain or haggle over pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, considering himself 
most fortunate and amply rewarded 
by securing the paternal consent. 
Therefore he was agreeably sur- 
prised when he learned during the 
progress of the interview that she 
would have, while her father lived, 
an ample yearly allowance, and at 
his death would become—as was 
natural—his sole heir. 

“TI have nobody else to leave it 
to, Tinkler,” said the doctor ; ‘and 
of course she gets all, subject to a 


—Ibid. 


provision for her mother. Georgie 
will have a good man for a hus- 
band, and I am satisfied, and very 
thankful ; but I’m sorry she is go- 
ing, all the same. I grudge her 
to you, Tinkler.” 

“That is only to be expected, 
sir.” 
“Well, it is. We will not be 
strangers, however.” 

“JT hope not,” said Tinkler. 
“Please God we'll often see you 
at the rectory, where you will be 
ever welcome.” 

They were holding each other’s 
hand all this time. 

“Mind,” the doctor said at part- 
ing, “I don’t distinctly say that I 
may not make some change, by- 
and-by, in my will; but this 
doubtful point need not seriously 
trouble you as my son-in-law. The 
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change would be merely that I 
might give Georgie and you a life- 
use only, with reversion to one or 
more of your children, as the fit 
may take me.” 

“T only want your daughter, 
sir,” explained the happy lover. 
“You have agreed to trust her 
to my keeping, and you may do 
as you like about money matters 
—everything touching the disposi- 
tion of your property is entirely 
in your own hands. I am to-day 
fortunate beyond my deserts; and 
I feel truly thankful.” 

He went away without explain- 
ing whether his gratitude was 
given to Providence or to the 
doctor, or equally to both. Tink- 
ler was not sordid; and as he 
shut the study door behind him, 
his heart-felt prayer was that the 
doctor might live to a ripe old age. 
He felt no curiosity to know how 
much his future wife was to get 
annually, or how his father-in-law 
was ultimately likely to “cut up.” 
He asked no questions as to settle- 
ments, and was supremely happy 
in the prospect of possessing the 
object of his affections, and in re- 
alising his supremest anticipations 
of mundane felicity. 

There was no hitch later on. 
Mrs Oollyrium—whom he al- 
ways rather feared—was melan- 
choly, but resigned and compla- 
cent; and this was as much as 
he could expect. 

“Did you kiss mamma when 
you were coming away?” asked 
Georgie in the hall, where she 
had been watching for him. 

Good gracious, no! The idea 
never entered the head of the un- 
presuming Joseph ; and he looked 
at Georgie, quite puzzled, but with- 
out making answer. 

** But you know you ought to,” 
she explained ; “ you'll have to get 
into the way of kissing your 
mother-in-law. Come back with 
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me now and make a beginning.” 
She was amused at his perplexity. 

“Oh no—not now—not to-day,” 
said Joseph ; “I think I'll be con- 
tent with a substitute. Look here, 
Georgie — you'll come over— to 
Kate—in the evening, won’t you? 
There is ever so much to—talk 
about.” And here he looked about 
him furtively and nervously, as if 
the presence of a third party just 
then would not be too gratefully 
acknowledged or received. 

Here I turn my back upon 
them, and leave them while— 
Georgie sees him out. 

The news of the engagement 
spread with astounding rapidity, 
though no one could trace the 
source from which it started. The 
evening papers got hold of it, and 
paraded the information in largest 
print. It went all over the town 
in “less than no time.” I believe 
myself, that Kate, in the fulness 
of her joy, let out the secret to 
her landlady, who was in the 
habit of coming in to admire the 
baby ; and that, in this way, it 
got wind. But she was not her- 
self conscious of having mentioned 
the fact, and was quite as puzzled 
as Georgie to account for its pub- 
licity. However, as Tinkler said, 
it didn’t really matter, as it would 
have to be known soon, in any case. 

Congratulations poured in upon 
him and Georgie from every quar- 
ter. He had no idea till now how 
popular he was in Westerly. The 
presentation made some time ago 
disclosed a great deal, but nothing 
to what was made manifest by 
the knowledge that he was about 
to be married to Georgie. <A thrill 
of general and lively interest per- 
vaded the community—the happy 
event touched so many chords of 
sympathy. Of course the wed- 
ding would be a big affair, as the 
doctor was known to be a large- 
hearted man, and rich. It would 
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benefit the shopkeepers—amilliners, 
jewellers, confectioners — every- 
body. Wedding presents had to 
be got ; and there was great spec- 
ulation as to when the wedding 
would take place, who were to be 
invited to it, and who would be 
Georgie’s bridesmaids. 

When Canon Fungus got his 
paper, and saw the announcement, 
he took it in to his wife, neatly 
folded ; and with his finger mark- 
ing the exact spot, called her at- 
tention to it. He watched the 
effect with a sense of enjoyment 
and a grim smile. 

“Well! the artfulness of it 
all!” exclaimed Mrs Fungus. 
“Just fancy!” 

“T am not a highly imaginative 
person, my dear,” explained the 
Canon; “would you mind en- 
lightening me a bit?” 

“ My goodness! — can’t you 
see?” 

“See what?” 


“Why—that the whole thing 


was planned. They might have 
told us before, and not have let 
us in for a second expense. The 
one subscription would have done 
for both events, if we had only 
known about this in time. Now 
we'll have to put our hands in 
our pockets a second time, to buy 
presents. It is most annoying to 
be taken in so palpably by such 
a chit of a thing as that Georgie.” 

“May I ask,” said the Canon, 
with childlike simplicity, “are 
you sympathising with Tinkler— 
when you so express yourself?” 

“T am not !” she replied, tartly ; 
“what do I care about him?” 

The Canon was drawing his 
badger. “Oh,” he said, “I beg 
pardon. You see, the sentence 
was open to the charitable inter- 
pretation which I put upon it.” 

“Nonsense! what sympathy 
could he want, I should like to 
know? He will come in for 
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everything, as a matter of course ; 
and they say that the doctor is 
worth thousands and thousands. 
Tinkler isn’t half such a fool as 
he looks. I must say that, as a 
class, I think clergymen are the 
most sordid people in the world. 
I never met one that didn’t know 
very well on which side his bread 
was buttered.” The Canon felt 
the charge to be unjust. 

**Do you think,” he asked, with 
a bland smile, “that this know- 
ledge is exclusively confined to us, 
my dear? Are there not, within 
your own knowledge, some hon- 
ourable exceptions — not one 
even?” and he smiled an insinu- 
ating but sinister smile. 

She looked at him, and took in 
the bearings of the question at a 
glance. He got no money with 
her, when years ago he elected to 
choose her as his wife, and this 
she very well knew; but he 
wasn’t going to have an argument- 
ative walk over, or to put her 
down with a sneer, for all that. 

“If they don’t actually go in 
for money,” she continued, “they 
go in for something else—high 
connections and good family in- 
fluence—which comes to the same 
thing in the end, remember that.” 
The Lapsus blood was up, and he 
got a Roland for his Oliver. “One 
thing is certain now, at all events 
—namely, that you'll have to put 
your hand in your pocket to give 
presents to the bride and bride- 
groom ; and as we are sure to be 
asked to the breakfast, both the 
girls and myself will require new 
gowns and bonnets and what not, 
—so you may prepare yourself for 
a pretty considerable outlay. I 
must call to-morrow on Mrs Col- 
lyrium to congratulate her and 
Georgie.” 

The comic element being ex- 
hausted, the Canon beat a hasty 
and ignominious retreat, and medi- 
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tated, in the solitude of his study, 
upon the more serious side of the 
picture. 

Mrs Fungus was always equal 
to the occasion, and when a thing 
had to be done, she lost no time in 
doing it. She was one of the very 
first to pay her congratulatory 
visit. She embraced Georgie most 
cordially — kissing her again and 
again, and telling her what a 
nice bride she would make, and 
how greatly delighted the Canon 
and the girls were about it all. 
The result was, that she returned 
with a verbal invitation for her 
two daughters to act as brides- 
maids. Georgie did not know yet 
how many she should have; but 
these two Fungus girls were the 
first in the running, and she would 
take no refusal from such old 
friends. Mrs Fungus was to tell 
her daughters all this, and Georgie 
would consider the matter settled. 

Incredible as it may appear, Mrs 
Collyrium contrived to make her- 
self as disagreeable as possible 
during her daughter’s last few 
weeks in the house; and she did 
it in a way peculiar to women of 
her character and temperament— 
namely, by conveying the impres- 
sion that she was slighted and 
made little of by husband and 
child. Yet, if Georgie wished to 
consult her on the thousand and 
one points connected with her 
wedding outfit, she was met by 
the cold reply—‘ Oh, don’t mind 
me! Please yourself, Georgie. 
Your father has always let you 
have your own way. You know 
very well my opinion hasn’t much 
weight.” Then when poor Georgie, 
thrown on her own resources, ven- 
tured to act independently, the 
adverse opinion came out with full 
foree—when it was too late to 
do anything beyond giving annoy- 
ance. “If you had asked me 
before you selected that colour, 
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I could have told you that it 
was most unbecoming,” and so 
on. According to her mother, 
Georgie bought the wrong things, 
selected the wrong colours, went 
to the wrong shops—in fact, acted 
generally in a most idiotic and 
reckless way. But then she was 
her own mistress; and “If your 
father does not choose to interfere, 
why should I, Georgie?” would be 
the final question. 

“But, mamma,” the daughter 
would say, in her despair, “why 
do you always keep on saying 
that? Why can’t you interfere? 
I want you to interfere, if you 
will. I have asked you, and 
begged of you, over and over 
again, and you won't.” 

No; Mrs Collyrium preferred 
to give her opinion always when 
it was too late. “It didn’t mat- 
ter,” she maintained; and there 
was more satisfaction in this 
course, which left her free to 
lead up to it by sighs, and by a 
melancholy comportment meant to 
convey the impression that her 
child looked down upon her as a 
nonentity, and that her husband 
had become utterly indifferent. 

There are matrons who will 
hardly believe in this portraiture 
of Mrs Oollyrium; but, on the 
other hand, I have no doubt that 
there are fathers who will recog- 
nise the truthfulness of it. I 
have been told by the mother of 
a large family of boys and girls, 
that these disagreeably peculiar 
characteristics are always and 
only to be found in the case of 
a woman who has only one child, 
and that child a daughter. This 
may be true: I hope it is. 

Fortunately, on this momentous 
occasion of which we treat, Georgie 
was not without some one to con- 
sult with. If her mother threw 
her over, she still had Kate and 
Lavinia; so that, on the whole, 
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she got on very satisfactorily to 
herself. She wanted the latter to 
be a bridesmaid, but Lavinia de- 
clared that nothing would induce 
her to fill that honourable and 
honorary post. The three daugh- 
ters of old Dean Markham of 
Wraxeter stepped into the breach, 
and a distant cousin made up a 
sixth, so that this difficulty was 
also got over. 

But what pleased and flattered 
Georgie hugely was an intimation, 
conveyed in the kindliest way 
possible by the Bishop, through 
Stole, both to Tinkler and the 
doctor, that it would give him 
pleasure to take part in the cere- 
mony. His openly declared par- 
tiality for the bridegroom had 
caused, and was causing, jealousy 
and heart- burnings among the 
clergy, there was no doubt; but 
Georgie knew nothing of it, nor 
did Tinkler dream of suspecting 
it. It is not every day that a 
girl can be married by a Bishop: 
no wonder if she felt a bit elated. 

The wedding was to come off in 
five weeks, and there was much 
to be done; but when one’s heart 
is in the work, it is quite aston- 
ishing how one rises to the occa- 
sion. Her generous father put no 
limit to her expenditure, believing 
that she would not abuse his trust 
and confidence by foolish extrava- 
gance. He was determined that 
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she should get as much happiness 
and gratification out of these pre- 
liminaries as was possible. The 
only drop of gall in the cup was 
administered by her mother: if 
she had been affectionate and in- 
terested for these last few weeks, 
Georgie would have forgiven and 
forgotten the disagreeable past. 
But this was not to be. Even 
the doctor came in for a double 
share as well as Georgie. The 
horrible injustice of it made him 
bleed inwardly; but to reason 
with such a woman would be 
useless. 

How curious it all was! He 
was used to it now, after many 
years. Yet he had married this 
woman for love—and, strange to 
say, she loved him still; but it 
was the love of a selfish and 
jealous nature, which found grat- 
ification in assuming the réle of 
a martyr without the shadow of 
foundation, and yet repudiated 
all sympathetic overtures, and 
hugged the slights which were 
her own imaginings. 

When Georgie was gone, per- 
haps things might be different, he 
thought ; but would they be pleas- 
anter or more bearable? This was 
a speculation which it was as well 
not to enter upon. The vague un- 
certainty of the future frightened 
him, and he did not care to pry 
into it. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—NEWS FROM THE FRONT. 


‘*On the other hand it will, I know, be contended that war is not all loss.”—Srr ARTHUR HELPs, 


‘* But they were sad ere day was done, 
Though love was still the lord of all.” 


So in due time—the course of 
Tinkler’s true love having run very 
smoothly indeed—that period ar- 
rived from which the honeymoon 
may safely be presumed to date ; 
when the happy couple, having 


—Scorr. 


escaped out of the hands and from 
the gaze of friends, have started 
on their first journey together ; 
when the walking-stick and the 
parasol have got together too, 
wrapped in the one rug, strapped 
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for better for worse with the same 
strap, and repose peacefully in 
the rack of a first-class railway 
carriage, while the owners 

Well, they have secured a com- 
partment to themselves which is 
“engaged”: we must not enter, 
nor seek to play the part of Paul 
Pry through the windows. Let 
us not destroy all romance by too 
minute and prosaic particularity, 
but rather leave something to the 
imagination, and wish the happy 
couple lifelong agreement and 
felicity. 

The reverse of the picture was 
not far to seek ; for hardly a week 
had passed when the excitement 
caused by the events which we 
have narrated was eclipsed by 
news which roused the enthusiasm 
not only of Westerly, but of the 
country at large. The war was 
practically at an end. The daily 
papers announced a decisive vic- 
tory—a complete rout of the 
enemy—and the capture and sub- 
sequent death of King Cocoa :— 
“The brunt of the fighting was 
borne by the gallant 201st, which 
distinguished itself as of old by its 
steadiness under fire, and its irre- 
sistible dash in the final charge. 
The enemy displayed the greatest 
pertinacity and courage, but was 
unable to cope with the cold steel 
at close quarters. The attack was 
in the nature of a surprise, after 
a brilliant forced march by our 
men, and resulted in the annihila- 
tion of King Cocoa’s warriors and 
his own death. Our loss num- 
bered — Major Sparke, Captains 
Garth and Jenner, and seventy- 
three rank and file, including four 
non-commissioned officers. Major 
Tynte was slightly wounded, and 
Lieutenant Bateman was severely 
hit, but not dangerously.” So 





ran the first despatch from the 
seat of war. 
It may be surmised that Lavinia 
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was deeply interested, and awaited, 


-with intense anxiety, some further 


news. She could not hope for a 
letter for weeks to come, but the 
telegraphic messages relieved her 
from suspense, in a few days, by 
stating that the wounded were 
doing well, and that Major Tynte 
had resumed duty, and was going 
with the regiment to put down 
some smouldering elements of 
trouble which existed in adjoining 
territory before returning to Eng- 
land. Lieutenant Bateman was 
invalided, and ordered home with 
a detachment of the sick and 
disabled. 

But if Lavinia was relieved, 
poor Kate was racked by doubts, 
forebodings, and uncertainty, and 
by alternating hopes and fears. 
Fate is unpitiful! At last a letter 
came to Lavinia from the major, 
and in it was the crushing news 
of the death of Hugh Scottowe— 
killed in action ! 

It was a terrible thing for 
Lavinia to have to convey the 
mournful tale to the tender and 
delicate young widow; and how 
she nerved herself to the task I 
cannot tell, nor do I care to dwell 
upon the grief and misery which 
overwhelmed both: it was a heart- 
rending picture to contemplate. 
What a mercy it was -that the 
baby was there to give comfort 
to the stricken mother! I verily 
believe that but for him she would 
have lost her reason. The major’s 
letter said that Bateman, who was 
on his way home, would tell all on 
his return, and had promised on 
landing to go at once to Westerly. 

After the first violent paroxysms 
of grief had swept over her, there 
was a sad consolation to Kate 
in looking forward to Bateman’s 
arrival ; but she could not expect 
to see him for a long time yet. 
Fortunately and most opportunely 
another source of comfort cropped 
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up. She received the looked-for 
letter from her friend and former 
benefactor, Adrian Verney. He 
was settling his affairs in the 
distant colony, and would soon 
be on his way to England. He 
was full of kindliness and sym- 
pathy. The passages in which he 
alluded to the prospect of seeing 
his adopted daughter once again, 
and befriending her husband and 
herself, of course let loose the 
flood-gates of her grief; but there 
was healing in them nevertheless. 
Him she did not even remember, 
and knew only by repute and in- 
frequent correspondence; and by 
the love and regard which her 
brother—who remembered him— 
entertained, based on the know- 
ledge that to this man they both 
in early life owed everything. 

The sad turn which events had 
taken shortened the Tinkler 
honeymoon, and hurried Georgie 
home. Then Kate and the baby 
were taken off at once to Scottowe 
Rectory with the faithful Bridget, 
a little Irish nurse and soldier’s 
orphan picked up for her by the 
landlady. This relieved Lavinia 
from the great strain which her 
generous nature had had to under- 
go; and yet, when Kate had gone, 
she felt a void as if something had 
been taken out of her life. 

She fell back upon Pipperly, and 
was more exacting than ever in 
urging him to complete the pur- 
chase on which she had set her 
heart. The soldier was dead, but 
the woman whom she had under- 
taken to befriend was living still, 
and the little boy who bore the 
dead man’s name. Doubtless the 
major’s interest in this boy would 
now be strong ; and for the major’s 
sake she would go through with 
her resolve. Adrian Verney was 
rich, and his letter showed that he 
meant to maintain his character 
for benevolence; but what turn 
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that benevolence might take she 
did not know; and all Pipperly 
could do to persuade her to wait 
and see was useless: she would 
not listen. He had to start off 
to London first ; and then, on his 
return, he had of course to see 
the place he was negotiating to 
purchase. 

It was a complicated business, 
as he found when he had mastered 
the documentary and legal details. 
In adddition to a ruinous debt on 
the place, it appeared that by some 
curious testamentary process it re- 
verted after the death of the last 
baronet to the male heir of some 
distant branch who had, in antici- 
pation, sold the reversion. The 
representatives of the purchaser 
were scattered: some were dead, 
some were living, and some were 
supposed to be dead. The process 
of “hunting up” had been a tedi- 
ous one, and had taken many 
years ; but at last conflicting in- 
terests had been focussed, and an 
arrangement come to by which it 
became possible to sell, and thus 
to realise whatever remained to be 
realised by the sale of the house 
and estate. Private offers would 
now be received and be “sub- 
mitted to the Court.” Pipperly 
was the first in the field, and the 
London solicitors, pending the re- 
ceipt of his bid, had sent down 
directions to the lady in charge of 
the house to give him every facil- 
ity. The furniture and pictures 
were to go with the place or not, 
as his client might determine. 
Lavinia sent him down with strict 
injunctions to purchase everything 
as it stood. He was not ham- 
pered in any way, and from what 
he heard of the extent and value 
of the whole concern, he was 
well aware that Lavinia’s wealth 
was equal to a bigger strain, 
The family portraits—which under 
other circumstances might have 
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“gone high,” were not likely to do 
so when the family was extinct 
and the painters were not men of 
any great note. 

Pipperly was wide awake. He 
hoped to get the place cheap 
since he must get it; and he saw 
in the distance a remunerative re- 
sale to Adrian Verney ; so that on 
the whole he was in good spirits 
as he took his departure. He put 
up at a village inn, some few miles 
away, and drove over. The place 
was, beyond doubt, charming, and 
not by any means in bad repair. 
He found himself very much in- 
terested in the “lady in charge,” 
for Mrs West was undoubtedly a 
lady, and one for whom he could 
not but entertain feelings of re- 
spect rather than pity—she, in 
fact, commanded it without effort, 
and secured it without protest. 
He flattered himself that she 
rather liked him, after the ice was 
broken, and he certainly succeeded 
better with her than Tinkler did 
—I mean in the matter of conver- 
sation; for there was a certain 
friendliness about him, and a sym- 
pathetic manner, which while it 
was unobtrusive yet invited con- 
fidence where he did not seem to 
seek it. But he did not learn 
much after all. She had been a 
governess for many years. The 
head of the family in which she 
last filled this situation was a 
great lawyer, and having influence 
in the right direction he exerted 
it in order to obtain for her the 
temporary post which she now 
filled, and which she sought for 
rest and quiet of mind and body. 
Of course she could not expect to 
remain, and would probably have 
to resume her former occupation 
when the place was sold, but till 
then 








Mr Pipperly bowed, and assured 
her that she should be put to as 
little inconvenience as possible by 
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him and his client—if the place 
became hers. Mrs West did not 
know till then that Scottowe was 
likely to pass into the ownership 
of a lady; so Pipperly sat down 
and told her about Lavinia and 
the major and Kate and the baby 
Scottowe, and the absurd senti- 
ment which prompted her to buy. 
Looking afterwards for a concur- 
rence of opinion on the part of 
Mrs West, he was met by one 
diametrically opposed to his own, 
and which puzzled him as coming 
from a sensible woman of the 
world who must have seen some- 
thing of its ups and downs. He 
concluded that she would have 
taken his own view of the matter, 
and he was completely thrown out 
in his reckoning by her pronounced 
admiration for Lavinia. 

“Such women are rare, indeed,” 
said Mrs West. 

Pipperly agreed that they were, 
but could not help adding that it 
was just as well, because they were 
certainly most upsetting from a 
business point of view. 

He remained several days, in 
order to master all the bearings 
of the case intrusted to him, and 
to arrive at an approximate idea 
of the value of the property. Then 
he had to hurry off to London 
again, taking Westerly on his way, 
in order to report progress. Much 
time was lost in passing to and 
fro, and more was lost in solici- 
tors’ offices and in interviews and 
consultations with barristers and 
what not. 

Lavinia was growing impatient, 
when the appearance of Lieutenant 
Bateman created a diversion in 
Pipperly’s favour. He was great- 
ly changed and pulled down, as 
might have been expected—look- 
ing thin and walking lame, not 
having yet got over his wound, 
for which he made apology, as 
though he ought to be ashamed 
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of it; then she heard full particu- 
lars about the major’s wound also. 

“An ugly prod, by Jove! Miss 
Harman — in the shoulder, from 
one of those spears, you know, 
that the fellows throw. Of course 
the major made precious little of 
it, and stuck to his work all through. 
He'll be none the worse when he 
comes home—in fact he was all 
right before I left. I’m sorry I 
can’t stay; but I promised him 
faithfully, after I saw you, that 
I would not delay calling on poor 
Hugh’s widow. I have got some 
trinkets and things of his that 
Tynte wished me to bring home, 
and I'll have to give her an ac- 
count of the poor chap’s death. 
He made precious short work of 
the black fellow that struck Tynte, 
and of five or six others, before he 
fell. But there is no use in going 
into these details to you, now it’s 
all over. I don’t know how ['ll 
ever manage to get through with 
the painful business ; but I'll have 
to—somehow. I’d really rather 
face the enemy in the field—lame 
leg and all; I’m such a fool at— 
that sort of thing, Miss Harman. 
If she wouldn’t cry, of course I 
wouldn’t mind so much.” 

The English of all this was, that 
the big brave man was afraid he 
should cry himself. However, there 
was no help for it, and the ordeal 
had to be gone through. 

He started that night for Scot- 
towe Rectory. They were on the 
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look-out for him ; but as the trains 
did not fit in as conveniently as 
they might, he did not reach his 
destination till late next day, hav- 
ing some distance to go by road. 

There was no mistake about the 
warmth of his welcome both by 
Georgie and Tinkler. They did 
not do more than introduce him 
to Kate that evening, postponing 
by agreement any reference to her 
husband for a few days. And it 
was well—for she burst into tears 
at the sight of the friend who had 
seen the last of Hugh; and had 
to be taken charge of by Georgie 
on the instant for fear of further 
developments. 

** You'll let me see the baby by- 
and-by, won’t you, Mrs Scottowe ?” 
he asked. ‘“TI’ll have to go and 
make his acquaintance, you know. 
I'll expect to be let into the nur- 
sery when he’s awake. Mrs Tink- 
ler, you'll have to get leave to 
admit me to the nursery, won’t 
you ?” and he put out his hand to 
hold her till he got the promise. 

“Oh yes,” said Georgie, “ I'll 
see to that ;” and she felt as if she 
could kiss Bateman for his tact 
and kindness, in just saying the 
very best thing he could say on 
the spur of the moment. ‘“ You'll 
let him, Kate, won’t you?” 

Kate found her voice, and said 
“Yes” too; so they went to hunt 
up Bridget to prepare Master 
Hugh for inspection as soon as 
ever he sat up in his cradle. 


CHAPTER XXX.—AFTER LONG YEARS. 


** Elissa. I am one in whose free faith the truth 


And what is good is sacred. 


Festus. 


I am too. 


Elissa. I cannot bid thee hence.” 


It was a sad blow to the proud 


Major-General to find that, not- 


withstanding all his efforts, and 
the efforts of the Bishop and his 





—BalI.ey’s Festus. 


clergy—with whom he had allied 
himself in the face of the common 
danger — Hinch should have tri- 
umphed so completely, all along 
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the line. The race meetings were 
now an established fact ; and twice 
a-year the old man had to encoun- 
ter defeat, conscious of the fact 
that, for three consecutive days, 
the devil was periodically let loose 
in Westerly. There was nothing 
to be done, except by the special 
interposition of Providence; and 
to bring about this interposition 
by means of supplication, was 
seemingly to be the constant occu- 
pation of his few remaining years. 
Prayers for the conversion of 
Hinch were being continuously 
sent up to the throne of grace— 
both privately and at the Ply- 
mouth Brother meetings ; if still 
without response yet not without 
hope. 

Tyson, the stiff old servant who 
acted as the Major-General’s valet 
—a retired pensioner who had 
served under him—was alarmed 
by the change observable in his 
master, and did not see the neces- 
sity for taking the Hinch business 
at all so seriously, and so much to 
heart. It didn’t seem to him to 
matter greatly what became of 
Hinch ultimately—he might go to 
the devil for all he cared, “anda 
good job too” ; but this latitudina- 
rian aspect presented itself to his 
own mind only: he did not ven- 
ture to give expression to it, but 
if he had any power, he would 
have made short work of the 
meeting-house and everybody in it, 
as well as of Hinch, were his 
master—whom he loved and re- 
spected — safely out of danger. 
But he smothered and concealed 
his murderous and unhallowed 
views—so much so and so well that 
the Major-General believed him to 
be eminently religious. He was 


certainly, as a body-servant, a treas- 
ure; though it was awkward to 
find that his memory had no room 
for anything in the past but grue- 
some and valorous deeds of blood, 
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in which his master had played 
always a conspicuous part, but of 
which he did not care to be re- 
minded, in his then state of mind 
and on the threshold of eternity. 

The Major-General, on the pres- 
ent occasion, had only just recov- 
ered from the shock of one of these 
conversational revivals, when a 
knock was heard at the hall-door. 
Tyson hastened to answer it, and 
was agreeably surprised to find a 
strange face instead of one of the 
usual and familiar ones. There 
was an indefinable air of authority, 
too, about the handsome middle- 
aged visitor (which the genuine 
soldier always respects) as he in- 
quired whether General Bynge- 
Hudsonwasin. Tyson saluted as he 
answered, and took the stranger’s 
card. Now he hadn’t saluted any 
one else calling at that house for 
years. His doing so, therefore, 
implied a very great compliment, 
which, however, was utterly lost 
on the object of it, who stepped 
briskly in and made way for the 
shutting of the door. Tyson hur- 
ried off and presented the card, 
standing stiffly “to attention.” 

“Verney — Verney —I_ don’t 
know him. Who is he? What's 
his business ?” 

* Don’t know, sir ; he didn’t say, 
but—he’s a gentleman.” 

Tyson did not mean this as an 
indication of the sex of the visitor 
—which, of course, the name on 
the card disclosed ; but he wanted 
to convey that he was not one of 
his master’s usual visitors, and he 
pulled himself up just in time to 
avoid the necessity of having to 
explain away his explanation. 

“ Show him in.” 

Tyson did so. 

“You will, I hope, sir, excuse 
what may well be considered an 
intrusion,” said Verney. 

The old soldier got up and bowed 
in response. “If I can be of ser- 
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vice in any way do not apologise,” 
he said ; “Iam used to being in- 
terrupted, and if a man has busi- 
ness there is no intrusion.” His 
searching solemn look appeared to 
disconcert the other for a moment; 
it seemed to ask “ Are you come to 
beg?” or “ Are you one of the nu- 
merous impostors, with a prepos- 
sessing exterior and insinuating 
manners, who, with these two 
qualities for their only stock in 
trade, prey upon society and worm 
themselves into the good graces of 
the credulous, the charitable, and 
the unwary ?” 

‘‘Tf a man has business with me, 
sir,” he repeated, “I have no ob- 
jection to being disturbed.” 

**T do not seek any favour,” said 
Verney, in response to the ques- 
tioning look, coldly, but politely. 

“Tf to confer one, there is still 
less need of apology.” 

“Nor to confer one—at least— 
that is ” He was apparently 
embarrassed, and broke down in 
spite of an evident effort not to do 
so, It was strange. 

* Pray be seated,” said the Major- 
General, changing suddenly in his 
tone and manner, as he offered a 
chair. Verney did not sit; but, 
putting his hand on the back of it 
recovered himself, and went on. 

“T come, sir, from the colonies 
—a long journey—and shall prob- 
ably soon return. Before leaving 
this old country for ever, it just 
occurred to me—seeing your name 
in a local paper—that, knowing 
something of a person believed to 
be many years dead—a person in 
whom you may be supposed to feel 
a natural interest—of your name 
—of your own flesh and blood—I 
ought to come and tell you all I 
know.” 

There was a strange far-away 
look in the speaker’s eyes, and the 
words were spoken nervously, and 
brought a startled feeling to the 
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old man, as of a sudden awakening 
from a prolonged sleep. 

“My—my boy!” he gasped ; 
“ my son—my son!” and he sank 
into a chair—too weak to stand. 

“Yes, sir— your disreputable 
son!” 

“Don’t say that, sir! Do not 
dare to say it! The past is be- 
tween himself and me—and his 
God. What right have you ¢” 

“Every right,” said Verney, in- 
terrupting; “I know him only — 
too well— better than you ever 
knew him, and I deliberately say, 
‘ your disreputable son.’ ” 

‘“‘ Perhaps you are justified. Ex- 
cuse me.” The old man struggled 
to recover himself. 

There was a pause. The white 
head drooped, and big tears fell. 
In his agony he continued, in 
hushed accents, “ Spare me! spare 
me! I would have had it other- 
wise. If he has wronged you, sir, 
I may be able to requite you ; but 
be as pitiful as you can. I am 
old, sir, and I have suffered ; but 
the Lord will give me strength, as 
He has done in the past. Tell me 
all. Let me know the worst.” 

“Take courage, sir; you know 
the worst already—knew it long 
ago. I would give you pleasure, 
and not pain. He is in every 
sense a changed man.” 

“Has he found comfort—grace?” 
said he, with a sudden outburst of 
hope and energy—“ has he secured 
his own salvation?” The fire of 
the enthusiast was in his voice 
and eye, as he looked eagerly for 
an answer. 

“T do not say that, sir. I can- 
not give you any certainty as to 
that ; but I know that his affec- 
tion for you has outlived his past. 
I came to tell you this, and to give 
you his assurance, at his own sug- 





gestion.” 
“Dross! dross! dust in the 
balance! What am I that he 
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should regard me? But his im- 
mortal soul !—his future? Give 
me assurance—give me certainty ;” 
and he held out his hands implor- 
ingly, in pathetic supplication. 

“T will tell you all I know,” 
said Verney, “and you shall then 
form your own conclusions ;” and 
now, as he spoke, he drew the 
chair close to the old man and sat 
down by him. “ After years of 
struggle, of privation, and of hard- 
ship, he succeeded in life. He 
is even now a rich and prosperous 
man. Early in his career, after 
leaving this country, he resolved, 
if he ever made his way in the 
world, to devote a large portion of 
his income to charitable uses. The 
rescue of orphan children from 
poverty and crime commended 
itself most warmly to his feelings ; 
and with the co-operation of a good 
clergyman in his neighbourhood, 
who entered heartily into his 
plans, he founded and endowed 
an institution which he called the 
Bynge- Hudson Home. Strange 
as it may appear, he so named it 
—as 1 know—-out of respect and 
regard for you. The same feeling 
induced him to suppress the fact 
that he was your son. He changed 
his surname, in order to hide the 
disgrace which he had _ brought 
upon it. His first charge, —for he 
commenced the work of rescue be- 
fore he had the means to build,— 
a boy picked up in the street, was 
educated for the Church, sent over 
to England, ordained, and is now 
—rector of Scottowe.” 

“Joseph Tinkler! Thank God 
for this good work, and for the 
change wrought by His Holy Spirit 
in my erring son. So long ago! 
He has atoned for much. But 


his regard for me—well, well— 
that is nothing—let it pass.” 
“You do not believe, then, in 
his sincerity ?” 
“TI did not say so, sir, God for- 
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bid! but—of his regard for me— 
of that we need not speak.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because, sir, since you press 
me, you are not perhaps aware 
that he made no sign through all 
those weary years. I believed 
him dead and—lost ; and I mourn- 
ed for him in bitterness of spirit. 
He might have spared me much 
suffering and agony of soul.” 

“Truly he might; but as a 
simple matter of fact, an equally 
false report as to your death 
reached him many years back; 
and only quite recently did he dis- 
cover that you were alive and well. 
He hesitated, even then, to com- 
municate with you, as he learned 
that you had become—a—a re- 
ligious enthusiast” (he was about 
to say a Plymouth Brother, but 
checked himself)—‘“ which he is 
not; and he was not certain that 
you would care to receive back an 
unregenerate son. This is a ques- 
tion which I came here to ask—in 
his behalf.” 

“Yes; with all my heart!” said 
the Major-General, starting to his 
feet, and throwing up his hands in 
a high state of nervous excitement ; 
“with open arms! What am I? 
a poor sinner, saved, not by my 
own merit but through Christ. 
What am I that I should judge 
him? There is yet time for his 
eternal salvation. While there is 
life there is hope. I will write to 
him at once, I will bring him back. 
Tell me, sir, where I may find him, 
what name he goes by. Where is 
he?” 

“He is known as Adrian Ver- 
ney and—he is here!” The 
speaker started suddenly to his 
feet. 

“My son! my son!” and the 
white head rested on the younger 
man’s breast. 

Both were utterly unnerved, and 
momentarily overcome. They were 
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reconciled but not of one mind. 
How would they get on together? 

Here was an ardent loving soul 
professing Christian humility with 
all the arrogance, the imperiousness 
of a spiritual autocrat—a veritable 
Gospel tyrant, believing in the 
eternal punishment of all who did 
not accept the dicta of his sect. 

He was deaf to the attacks of 
reason, blind to the logic of facts. 
Not with the carnal sword of the 
flesh did he fight now in his old 
age, but with the flaming sword 
of the Spirit ; waging war against 
that intellectual sufficiency which 
was the besetting sin of the age— 
the arrogance of brains, end waging 
it with an arrogance immeasurably 
greater. 

He was face to face now with 
the terrible difficulty of his life. 
His heart went out towards this 
erring son, who was lost and now 
was found, after so many weary 
and regretful years. But how if, 
in spite of this, the man should be 
lost to all eternity? The dreadful 
thought overwhelmed the old 
soldier, but the fighting instinct 
gradually asserted itself. He 
would combat the evil one. Adrian 
should stay, and should yet bear 
living witness to the truth, become 
a believer, and like himself find 
certainty and rest. He must be 
kept at home at all hazards. 

Their conversation, as may easily 
be surmised, was long and earnest. 
One man was full of the eager 
enthusiasm of the saint, whose 
eloquence and fervour gained addi- 
tional force from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the situation—his 
great age, his piety, his courage, 
the respect and regard which he 
commanded as a father; the other 
filled with a son’s affection and a 
son’s remorse—equally courageous 
and equally honest. 

“Give me the comforting as- 
surance, Adrian, that you are not 
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lost, my son—that you are not an 
infidel, an altruist, an agnostic. 
Great God! not these.” 

“Tam not an infidel, sir,” said 
Adrian, letting the other designa- 
tions pass; “but I would not de- 
ceive you.” 

“No, no. Be open and candid, 
now.” 

“T remember, years ago”—he 
spoke calmly, slowly, and deliber- 
ately—“ how I used to watch the 
muster of the regiment at early 
morning in the barrack - square. 
That the bugle-call aroused the 
men, I knew; ‘but,’ I used to ask 
myself, ‘who always wakes the 
bugler?’ This was but the pre- 
cursor of that momentous question 
to which we all seek an answer in 
after-life—the unexplained mys- 
tery that lies behind all creeds. 
You name it God.” 

“Surely, surely.” 

“‘T would not cavil at the name. 
But I belong to no sect —no 
creed.” 

“Nor I, my son—no sect, no 
creed. The Bible, and the Bible 
only, is my rule of faith — and 
quite sufficient for us all.” 

“ Ah, sir, unfortunately to me 
the Bible is the great initial diffi- 
culty. I see so many religions 
based upon it, that to choose one 
would be a difficult matter to a 
perfectly unprejudiced mind ; and 
we are creatures of prejudice or 
of precedent. Again, I believe in a 
Great First Cause—-a superhuman 
mind—a God, if you will ; and the 
Scriptural attributes of divinity 
are repulsive to me—I could not 
accept them.” 

“You deny the Inspiration of 
God’s Holy Word, the Incarnation, 
the Atonement!” he said, fairly 
aghast with horror. “My un- 
happy son, may God in His in- 
finite mercy convert you!” He 
clasped his hands, and lifted them 
to heaven, as if in supplication. 
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“T had hoped, my father, that 
it might not have been necessary 
to emphasise our differences,” said 
Adrian, sorrowfully; “but since 
we have drifted into controversy, 
I do not wish to sail under false 
colours, or to deceive you in any 
way. Therefore, dreadful, shock- 
ing, and painful as it must appear 
to you to hear me say so, I am 
obliged in all honesty to confess 
that I do not accept these tenets 
which you hold as of vital import- 
ance. That there is a something 
above and around us which we do 
not understand—a power which 
we cannot control—is all that is 
certain; but I repudiate revelation ; 
and rather than give you pain by 
the presence of a son holding 
views so diametrically opposite to 
your own, I will—having made 
my peace with you as complete 
as I can—return to the colonies.” 

*No! no! no! You shall not 
go till you have made your peace 
with God, Adrian. Promise me 
you will not go! Not yet, oh! 
not yet, Adrian—my son!” 

“JT will wait, then, for your 
permission, sir.” 

*T will pray for your conver- 
sion. We will all pray for you— 
at our next meeting I will tell all 
to God, and we will not cease till 
we are heard, and you have been 
plucked as a brand from the 
burning.” 

Supremely pathetic all this faith 
and fervour seemed to Adrian, so 
much so as to utterly dwarf the 
other aspect which it presented to 
aman endowed as he was with a 
keen sense of the humorous; it 
moved him to the depths of his 
soul. But above it all stood out, 


in bold relief, the sublime affec- 
tion which had survived so much 
that should have killed it; which 
had forgotten and forgiven, and 
now asserted itself with all the 
freshness of the days long gone. 
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If the prayers of the fond old 
soldier, backed up by all the Ply- 
mouth Brethren in the place, must 
be, as Adrian knew they would be, 
ineffectual, what matter after all? 
There survived the great and 
loving soul. There need be no 
harsh disagreement or heated ar- 
gument — indeed he felt that all 
argument would be simply thrown 
away. There was clearly no 
common ground between them on 
the question of creeds. Adrian 
was a firm believer in humanity, in 
the future of the race ; and every 
quality which in the individual he 
could admire, now gave strength to 
his belief. Over and above the 
emotion which obscured the mental 
vision of the father, the son could 
clearly discern some of those noble 
qualities on which he based his own 
unformulated belief as to the capa- 
bilities and the destiny of man. 
He resolved to avoid controversy, 
and not to touch on these burning 
questions of his own free will; 
but he little knew the task that 
was before him, and had no idea 
as yet of the pertinacity with 
which he would be attacked—so 
terribly real were the dangers, and 
momentous the issues which, in 
the estimation of the old man, 
depended on the struggle. The 
devil should not take from him 
his only son. If he himself had 
made his calling and election sure, 
his son should not be cut adrift or 
left derelict, while a chance re- 
mained to rescue him from the 
pains of everlasting fire. 

They spent a long day together, 
and, as may be easily surmised 
under the circumstances, the time 
passed quickly; but again and 
again did the father return to 
the one point which seemed to 
him the only really important one 
—in fact he could not let it out 
of sight. Adrian was too honest 
to hide anything when the ques- 
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tion at issue came to a head, and 
required a straightforward “ Yes” 
or “No,” hence many an unavoid- 
ably painful discovery on the part 
of his father as to his son’s spir- 
itual state. There was no arguing 
with him; he repudiated reason 
and controversy, and met every 
difficulty with the piteous appeal 
—“ Believe, believe!” 

Things got at last to such a 
hopeless theological entanglement 
that it began to dawn upon the 
poor father that if his duty was 
clear, his task was proportionately 
difficult ; but with the feeling 
which prompts men of his profes- 
sion to volunteer for a forlorn- 
hope, he nerved himself for the 
final issue. He would win or die; 
for supineness when the salvation 
of a human soul, and that soul his 
son’s, depended on his energy, was 
not to be thought of. He set him- 
self to know the very worst—pain- 
ful as the knowledge was—because 
he did not feel his foothold sure 
till he had obtained this knowledge. 

“We are indeed fallen on evil 
times, Adrian,” he said, after a 
short diversion of subject, which 
his son in vain endeavoured to 
prolong, “‘ when men holding pre- 
ferment in the Church are not 
ashamed or afraid to openly accept 
the theories of Darwin or of 
Huxley, or to put God aside alto- 
gether as the Creator of the uni- 
verse and of man. It is a comfort 
to me that you at least acknow- 
ledge His supremacy.” 

“T do more than that, sir, for I 
say unhesitatingly that the facts 
stated by Darwin — presuming 
them to be facts—display the 
master-mind, the supreme intelli- 
gence, in a far more majestic and 
worshipful light than does the 
childish story of the Creation as 
narrated in the Bible.” The old 
man visibly shrank, as if stung, 
but did not speak. “There seems 
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to be a rooted antipathy to ac- 
knowledge the ape as an ancestor 
of ours; and yet-——” The old 
man shuddered again, and mutely 
put the possibility from him with 
repellent palms. 

“T do assure you, sir,” continued 
Adrian, “that I can project my 
vision, without effort, into the dis- 
tant future, quite far enough to 
discern so great an advance in the 
human race as to warrant the as- 
sumption that, even as we now re- 
pudiate the ape as our progenitor, 
so will the future and more perfect 
man repudiate us as having rightly 
occupied a place on the family-tree 
of the ages.” 

“The signs of the times are 
clear, my son: time wil] not wait. 
The finger of prophecy points to 
an end—to a speedy termination 
of all earthly systems. The days 
of this world are numbered, and 
the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand—the advent of the Saviour. 
Choose, choose, Adrian! Do not 
hesitate. Do not accept dross for 
sterling metal. Darwin is not 
God !” 

“T never said so, sir. I have 
endeavoured to convince you that 
I do not worship any false God ; 
nor do I, as a matter of fact, ac- 
cept Darwin as an exponent of my 
creed. To me there are insur- 
mountable difficulties, which have 
not been met or bridged over by 
any of these men. We shall have 
time, I hope, later on, to discuss 
points of difference and of inter- 
est, since it is your wish that I 
should remain at home. To-day 
I am compelled to be brief, be- 
cause I am limited to time, and 
I have not, as yet, told you all 
I came here to tell you, and must 
tell you.” 

So it was at last arranged, by 
mutual agreement, that controversy 
should cease while Adrian ex- 
plained his position. 

2x 
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He had to relate a good deal 
that is already known to the 
reader, and had to do it very 
cautiously. He saw all the diffi- 
culties he had to face, and he 
resolved to be perfectly open and 
frank, to keep back nothing, and 
then, when a clean breast had 
been made, to put again the ques- 
tion to his father as to remaining 
or returning. There should be no 
deception. It was a painful or- 
deal, but it must be faced calmly 
and resolutely. 

We are only interested now in 
the result, which was more satis- 
factory than even Adrian expected. 
The father believed that by the 
providence of God this erring soul 
had been sent to him to save. He 
would never again lose sight of his 
son. Reluctantly, therefore, did 
he entertain the idea of letting 
him go even for a day. But 
Adrian was obliged of necessity to 
pay a visit to Scottowe Rectory. 
He must see Kate and Tinkler, to 
arrange certain business matters 
with them ; but he promised that 
no time should be lost. 

For years the old man had not 
felt so young at heart as he felt now; 
and when he parted with Adrian, 
he did so only on the solemn 


assurance that there would be no 
delay about his return beyond 
what was unavoidable; and only 
let him go barely in time to catch 
the train for Bexley Junction, 
while he hurried off himself to the 
evening meeting of the faithful 
and the saved. 

There was to him a sensation 
about this business as of “ going 
into action” in the days of long 
ago; but the vital energy was not 
there, and he was physically un- 
equal to the emotional strain which 
attendance at this meeting now 
specially involved. The Major- 
General belonged to that section 
of the Brethren which is com- 
posed of units all knit together 
by a bond of certitude as to 
their salvation; and part of whose 
occupation it is to listen to tales 
of backsliding and sin on the 
part of relatives and friends; and 
to wrestle with and importune 
Heaven for a special interposition 
in each case. 

Heartfelt and deep were the 
prayers offered up that evening 
in Adrian’s behalf; and the dear 
old man returned from the ex- 
hausting spiritual exercise flushed 
and hopeful that God would hear 
and save. 
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TuE history of the greatest war 
since the close of the Napoleonic 
era, from the pen of the great 
general, who organised in peace 
and directed in the field, the army 
which overturned the French em- 
pire and crushed the French na- 
tion, must be regarded with no 
common interest—and it is a 
narrative worthy alike of the 
writer and the theme. 

It was begun by Von Moltke in 
the spring of 1887, and concluded 
in January 1888. He worked at 
it for three hours a-day when at 
his country-house at Creisau. It 
was undertaken at the request of 
his nephew. When the proposal 
was first made to him he said: 
“You have the official history of 
the war: that contains everything ” 
—but presently added, “To be 
sure, that is too full of detail for 
the general run of readers, and far 
too technical. An abridgment 
must be made some day.” His 
nephew asked leave to lay the 
work on his table. Next morning 
he began his task, and in January 
1888 placed it completed in his 
hands, “and never again alluded 
to the matter.” 

“His purpose was,” says Major von 
Moltke, “ to give-a concise account of 
the war. But while keeping this in 
view he involuntarily—as was inevit- 
able from his position—contemplated 
the task from his own standpoint as 
Chief of the General Staff, and ar- 
ranged events in connection with a 
general scheme which could only be 
known at headquarters. Thus this 
work, which was undertaken in all 
simplicity of purpose as a popular 
history, is practically from beginning 
to end the expression of a private 
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opinion of the war from the Field- 
Marshal himself.” 2 
Von Moltke’s style is very char- 
acteristic of the man—clear in 
thought, simple in expression, con- 
cise in narrative, absolutely im- 
partial, scrupulously just to his 
opponents, kindly to his friends. 
His book requires to be read 
with great care and close atten- 
tion. Very sparing of words, his 
real meaning is often rather indi- 
cated than expressed ; very silent by 
nature, what is left unsaid is often 
more eloquent than what is said. 
We shall make no attempt to 
follow him through his narrative 
of a war the events of which are 
so generally known. What we 
desire to do is to place before the 
reader those expressions of opinion 
upon the most important subjects 
and events which pass successively 
under his review—and which will 
have an undying interest from the 
great part he played in them, and 
the amount of deep thought and 
long experience which they evince. 
It is thus he opens his work :— 


‘““The days are gone by when for 
dynastical ends small armies of pro- 
fessional soldiers went to war to 
conquer a city or a province, and then 
sought winter quarters or made peace. 
The wars of the present day call 
whole nations to arms—there is 
scarcely a family that does not suffer 
by them. The entire financial re- 
sources of the State are appropriated 
to the purpose, and the different sea- 
sons of the year have no bearing on 
the unceasing progress of hostilities, 
As long as nations continue independ- 
ent of each other, there will be disa- 

eements that can only be settled by 
Sete of arms; but in the interest of 





1 The Franco-German War of 1870-71. , 
Translated by Clara Bell and Henry W. Fisher. 
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humanity it is to be hoped that wars 
will become less frequent as they have 
become more terrible. 

“ Generally speaking, it is no longer 
the ambition of monarchs which en- 
dangers peace. The passions of the 
people, its dissatisfaction with inte- 
rior conditions and affairs, the strife 
of parties, and the intrigues of their 
leaders, are the causes. A declara- 
tion of war, so serious in its conse- 
quences, is more easily carried by a 
large assembly, of which none of the 
members bear the sole responsibility, 
than by a single man, however high 
his position: and a_ peace-loving 
sovereign is less rare than a parlia- 
ment composed of wise men. The 
= wars of the present day have 

en declared against the wish and 
will of the reigning powers. Now- 
adays the Bourse has assumed such 
influence that it has the power to call 
armies into the field merely to pro- 
tect its interests. Mexico and Egypt 
have been swamped with European 
armies simply to satisfy the demands 
of the haute finance. To-day the 
question, ‘Is a nation strong enough 
to make war?’ is of less importance 
than that, ‘Is its Government power- 
ful enough to prevent war?’ Thus 
united Germany has up to now used 
her strength only to maintain Euro- 
pean peace ; a weak Government at 
the head of our neighbouring State, 
must, on the other hand, be regarded in 
the light of a standing menace to peace. 

“The war of 1870-71 arose from 
just such relations. A Napoleon on 
the throne of France was bound to 
establish his rights by political and 
military successes. Only for a time 
did the victories won by French arms 
in distant countries give general satis- 
faction ; the triumphs of the Prussian 
armies excited jealousy, they were re- 
garded as arrogant, as a challenge ; 
and the French demanded revenge 
for Sadowa. The liberal spirit of the 
epoch was opposed to the autocratic 

overnment of the Emperor ; he was 

forced to make concessions, his civil 
authority was weakened, and one fine 
day the nation was informed by its 
representatives that it desired war 
with Germany.”—I. 1-3. 


What a crowd of ideas does the 
above extract suggest ! 


The French plan of campaign is 
thus described :— 


“The French plan of campaign was 
indeed based on the delivery of unfore- 
seen attacks. The strong fleets of 
war and transport-ships were to be 
utilised to land a considerable force 
in Northern Prussia, and there engage 
a part of the Prussian troops, while 
the main body of the army, it was 
supposed, would await the French 
attack behind the fortresses on the 
Rhine. The French intended to cross 
the Rhine at once, at and below Stras- 
burg, thus avoiding the great fort- 
resses ; and also at the start prevent- 
ing the South German army, which 
was destined to defend the Black 
Forest, from uniting with the North 
Germans. To execute this plan it 
would have been imperative to as- 
semble the main forces of the French 
army in Alsace. Railway accommo- 
dation, however, was so inadequate, 
that in the first instance it was only 
— to carry 100,000 men to Stras- 

urg; 150,000 had to leave the rail- 
ways near Metz, and remain there till 
they could be moved up. Fifty thou- 
sand were encamped at Chalons as 
reserves. . . . The regiments had 
marched out of quarters incomplete 
as to numbers, and _ insufficiently 
equipped. Meanwhile, the reserves 
called out to fill their place had 
choked the railway traffic; they 
crowded the depots, and filled the 
railway stations. . . . No magazines 
had been established beforehand, and 
the troops were to depend on the fort- 
resses. These were but ill supplied, 
for in the assured expectation that 
the armies would be almost immedi- 
ately sent on into the enemy’s country, 
they had been neglected.”—I. 4-6. 


Compare this with the German 
preparations and plan, and you will 
not wonder how the war ended. 


“The means of mobilising the 
North German army had been re- 
viewed year by year in view of any 
changes in the military or political 
situation by the staff, in conjunction 
with the Ministry of War. Every 
branch of administration throughout 
the country had been kept informed 
of all it ought to know of these 
matters. The Berlin authorities had 
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likewise come to a confidential un- 
derstanding with the army chiefs 
of the South German States on all 
important points. It had been con- 
ceded that Prussia was not to be 
reckoned on for the defence df any 
particular point, as the Black Forest 
for instance ; and it was decided that 
the best way of protecting South 
Germany would be by an incursion 
into Alsace across the central part of 
the Rhine; which could be backed 
up by the main force assembled at 
that point. The fact that the Gov- 
ernments of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 
Baden, and Hesse, denuding their 
own countries as it were, were ready 
to place their contingents under the 
command of King William, proves 
their entire confidence in the Prussian 
generals. As soon as this under- 
standing was arrived at, the other 
preparations could be made. The 
orders for marching and travelling 
by rail or boat were worked out for 
each division of the army. . . . At the 
meeting - points cantonments were 
assigned to each corps and division, 
stores and magazines were established ; 
and thus when war was declared it 
needed only the royal signature to 
set the entire apparatus in motion 
with uathensbel precision. There 
was nothing to be changed in the 
directions originally given: it sufficed 
to carry out the plans prearranged 
and prepared. 

“The mobilised forces were divided 
into three independent armies on a 
basis worked out by the General of the 
Prussian Staff. . . . The three armies 
combined numbered 384,000 men. 

“Tn his plan of war submitted by 
the Chief of the General Staff, and 
accepted by the King, that officer had 
his eye fixed from the first upon the 
capture of the enemy’s capital, the 
possession of which is of more im- 
portance in France than in other 
countries. On the way hither the 
hostile forces were to be driven as 
persistently as possible back from the 
fertile southern states into the nar- 
rower track on the north. But, above 
all, the plan of war was based on the 
resolve to attack the enemy at once 
wherever found, and keep the German 
forces so compact that a superior 
force could always be brought into 
the field. By whatever special means 
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these plans were to be accomplished 
was left to the decision of the hour ; 
the advance to the frontiers alone was 
preordained in every detail. 

“It is a delusion to believe that a 
ae of war may be laid for a pro- 
onged period, and carried out in every 
point. The first collision with the 
enemy changes the situation entirely, 
according to the result. Some things 
decided upon will be impracticable ; 
others, which originally seemed im- 
possible become feasible. All that 
the leader of an army can do is to 
get a clear view of the circumstances, 
to decide for the best for an unknown 
period, and carry out his purpose un- 
flinchingly.”—I. 11. 

What clear military judgment 
there is in these two last para- 
graphs ! 

In the German army a very 
great latitude is given to officers 
commanding corps and divisions 
to act on their own responsibility 
when placed in circumstances not 
distinctly foreseen in their instruc- 
tions ; and in practice this per- 
mission was so largely taken ad- 
vantage of during the war of 
1870-71, that it is doubtful if it 
did not, in some instances, lead 
to unsatisfactory results. 

It is a curious thing that owing 
to this cause hardly one of the 
great battles of the war—up to 
and excepting Sedan—was fought 
where, or as it was, intended. 

Thus at Worth: “The Crown 
Prince,” says Von Moltke, “sent 
orders that nothing was to be 
done that would bring on a battle 
on that day.”—I. 21. In regard to 
Spicheren he says: “ As a battle on 
that day was neither expected nor 
probable, a simultaneous arrival 
of troops had not been pre- 
arranged.”—I. 27. Of Colombey- 
Nouilly he writes, after explaining 
how, if the enemy attacked, they 
were to be met by a counter-attack 
on their flank :— 


“So much caution was not deemed 
essential by all the leaders. The 
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French were already in full retreat ; 
they must not be allowed to escape 
without further check, and the Ger- 
man army ought forthwith to strike a 
decided blow. The Frenchhad already 
resolved on a further retreat; but 
when the VIIth Corps became aware 
of their retrograde movement, a fight 
began which, by the voluntary in- 
tervention of the nearest divisions, 
developed into a battle in the course 
of the evening.”—I. 39, 40. 


Finally, at Gravelotte he re- 
cords :— 


“The two corps on the left had 
of their own accord taken an easterly 
direction without waiting for orders, 
and the IIId Corps moved up behind 
the IXth at the farm of Caulre. 
General von Manstein, in command 
of the 1Xth, had observed, from near 
Verneville, a French encampment at 
Amanvillers, apparently in a state of 
quietude. From that point of view 
the great masses of troops on their 
immediate left at St Privat were not 
visible. Mistaking this camp for 
the right wing, he determined to act 
on his first orders and take the foe 
by surprise. Eight of his batteries at 
once opened fire. But it did not 
take the French troops long to move 
into the position assigned to them. 
The independent action of a single 
corps naturally exposed it not only to 
the fire of the troops opposite, but to 
an attack in flank.”—I. 70. 


Thus the battle was unduly pre- 
cipitated, and a great and un- 
necessarily severe loss to the 
assailing troops incurred. 

The danger of these isolated 
attacks made on their own re- 
sponsibility by independent corps 
was, however, much lessened by 
the strong feeling of good-will 
and comradeship of the Prussian 
generals. The moment firing was 
heard, every body within reach of 
the sound at once hastened on, 
without waiting for orders, to join 
in the fray. Thus ready support 
arrived from every side. 

Speaking on this point at Spich- 
eren, Von Moltke remarks :— 


“In strong contrast to the good- 
fellowship and helpfulness of the 
Prussian generals and the eagerness 
of their troops, was the strange vacil- 
lation of the divisions behind General 
Frossard’s line; only three indeed 
were sent forward to his support, 
and only two came up when the fight 
was already ended .”—I. 34. 


The following remarks of the 
Field-Marshal’s on this engage- 
ment involve a great military 
truth :— 


“Tt has been asserted that the 
battle of Spicheren should never 
have taken place where it did, as it 
frustrated plans on a larger scale. It 
certainly had not been anticipated, but, 
generally speaking, a tactical victory 
rarely fails to coincide with a strategic 
— Success in battle has always 

een thankfully accepted and turned 
to account. The battle of Spicheren 
prevented the IId French Corps from 
retiring unharmed; it brought the 
Germans in touch with the enemy’s 
main force, and it gave the superior 
command a basis for fresh plans of 
action.” —I. 34. 


The general advance of the Ger- 
mans and their great right wheel 
round the right flank and on the 
rear of the French army, culmi- 
nating in the desperate battle of 
Mars-la-Tour—whereby their line 
of retreat on Verdun was finally 
cut—are admirably described. 

On the position of the French 
at this time, and Bazaine’s motives, 
Von Moltke remarks :— 


“The position of the French was 
one of great advantage. Their left 
flank was protected by the fortress of 
Metz, the right by formidable bat- 
teries along the old Roman road and 
a strong force of cavalry: they might 
safely await an attack on their centre. 
Of course the march towards Verdun, 
even under cover of a strong rear- 
guard, had to be abandoned. If the 
Marshal had been resolved to proceed, 
he would have had to engage and get 
rid of the enemy in front of him, It 
is difficult to decide, from a purely 
military point of view, why this alter- 
native was not taken. There was hard- 
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ly a doubt that only part, and proba- 
bly only a small part, of the German 
armies could as yet have crossed the 
Moselle, and when in the course of 
the day the divisions which had re- 
aaa at Metz arrived, the French 
were decidedly the stronger. But it 
seems that the Marshal’s first object 
was not to be forced away from Metz ; 
almost his entire concern was for the 
left wing. By constantly reinforcing 
this flank he massed the Guards and 
part of the VIth Corps in front of 
the Bois des Ognons, from whence no 
attack was made. We are tempted 
to fancy that political reasons alone 
induced Bazaine, thus early in the 
game, to attach himself to Metz.”— 
I. 50, 51. 


His idea for the ensuing battle 
of Gravelotte is thus concisely and 
clearly enunciated :— 


“Tn preparing for the forthcoming 
battle on August 18th, two possible 
issues were to be anticipated. To 
this end the left wing was despatched 
in a northerly direction past Don- 
court towards the nearest of the 
routes still open for the retreat of the 
French. If the enemy were already 
retiring they were to be at once 
attacked and detained ; the right wing 
would follow to support the left. 

“In case the enemy was encoun- 
tered at Metz, the left wing was to 
turn eastwards and outflank the 
French on the north, while the right 
was to keep them engaged in fighting 
until this movement wasaccomplished. 
The battle under these circumstances 
could not be decided until late in the 
day, owing to the widely turning 
movement of a portion of the force. 
A peculiar feature of the case was 
that both parties had to fight with 
changed front and break up their 
lines of communication. The con- 
sequences of victory or defeat would 
thus be greatly enhanced or aggra- 
vated, but the French had the ad- 
vantage of a larger field for action 
and of reserves behind them.”—I. 
65, 66. 


The heavy losses sustained by 
the Prussian Guards in their at- 
tack on the decisive point of St 
Privat are thus described :— 


“Several ranks of riflemen, one 
above the other, were placed in front 
of the French main position on the 
hedges and fences on a slope up the 
ridge. At their back towered St 
Privat, castle-like, with its massive 
buildings, which were crowded with 
soldiers to the very roof. The open 
plain in front was thus exposed to an 
overwhelming shower of projectiles. 
The losses of the attacking Guards 
were, in fact, enormous. In the course 
of half an hour five battalions lost all, 
the others the greater part of their 
officers, especially those of the higher 
grades. Thousands of dead and 
wounded marked the track of the 
troops, who, in spite of their losses, 
pressed forward. The ranks as fast 
as they were thinned closed up again, 
and their compact formation was not 
broken, even under the leadership of 
young lieutenants and ensigns.”—I. 
80, 81. 


Yet it is sad to think that much 
of this heavy loss was owing to an 
over-compact formation. 

Of the far-reaching effects of the 
excessive loss in officers sustained 
here by the German army, Von 
Moltke says— 


“Though the war - establishment 
provides one officer to every forty 
men, in this battle one officer had 
been killed to every twenty-three ; a 
splendid testimony to the example 
set by the officers to their brave men, 
but a loss which could not be made 
ood during the course of the war.”— 
. 85. 

Very interesting is the account 
of the march of the IIId German 
Army and the newly formed army 
of the Meuse (three corps) upon 
Chalons, and its sudden wheel to 
the right and march on the Ar- 
gonne Forest, when the unexpected 
movement of the French army 
under MacMahon, from Rheims, 
by Stenay, towards the Moselle— 
to try and join hands with Bazaine 
—became known. 

Von Moltke’s account of ‘his 
change of plan, resulting in this 
wheel to the right, is in these 
words :— 
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“In war, probabilities alone have 
often to be reckoned with ; and the 
probability, as a rule, is that the ene- 
my will do the right thing. It could 
not be thought probable that the 
French army would leave Paris un- 

rotected, and march by the Belgian 
Frontier to Metz. Such a move seemed 
strange and somewhat foolhardy ; still 
it was possible. The Chief of the Staff, 
recognising this fact, worked out a 
scheme of marches that same day by 
which the three corps of the army of 
the Meuse, together with the two 
nearest Bavarian corps, could be 
brought together in the vicinity of 
Danvillers, on the right bank of the 
Meuse, within three > ade aa} 94. 


During this movement the first 
symptoms of a war of the French 
people on the German invaders 
took place. The German cavalry 
had pushed on ahead of their 
infantry, towards the Argonne 
Forest. 


“Reconnoitring to any great dis- 
tance on the right of the army was 
made difficult by the Forest of Ar- 
gonnes, which it would have been 
rash for cavalry to traverse unaided 
by infantry. The inhabitants of that 
district also became troublesome. The 
Government had provided them with 
arms, and organised a general rising. 
The Germans, who up to that period 
had made war upon the Emperor 
alone, were now forced to use their 
arms against the people. The Franc- 
tireurs, though not affecting the oper- 
ations on a large scale, were a source 
of much annoyance to small expedi- 
tions; and as it naturally harassed 
the soldiers to feel that they were 
not safe by day or night, the char- 
acter of the war became more em- 
bittered, and increased the sufferings 
of the people.”—I. 93. 


The ignorance in which the 
French were of this movement of 
the German army down on the 
right flank of their line of march, 
and its cause, are thus commented 
on :— 

“The German generals were not 


less interested in gaining a thorough 
knowledge of the enemy’s movements 
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than the French staff was in know- 
ing those of the Germans. If the 
enemy had handled their cavalry 
well on their right flank, a surprise 
like that above mentioned would 
have been impossible ; but the Ist 
French Cavalry Division was placed 
on the left, where there was no dan- 
ger whatever, and the 2d was in 
their rear. It seemed as though they 
had paid less attention to repellin 

an attack than to evading one, an 

reaching Montmedy, the point of 
rendezvous with Bazaine, unobserved. 
At this period, when the advance of 
the Germans from the south could no 
longer be doubted, it would have been 
best for the French to turn against 
them and strike a decisive blow, or 
at least to clear them out of the way 
of their own line of march. If they 
had failed in this, they would at any 
rate have learnt that their under- 
taking was impracticable, and its con- 
tinuation sure to lead to a catas- 
trophe.”—I. 97. 


Foiled in their endeavours to 
reach Montmedy, the French army 
stood to fight at Sedan. 

The terrible battle which there 
ensued is remarkable as the first 
in this war in which the move- 
ments of all the German army- 
corps were executed in exact ac- 
cordance with the orders of the 
Chief of the General Staff. Von 
Moltke had evidently at last got 
his corps leaders thoroughly in 
hand—that is, with perfect freedom 
of action within their own spheres, 
but these spheres defined in accord- 
ance with the general plan. 

We will make but one extract 
from the account of this, to the 
French, so fatal battle :— 


“General Margueritte, with five 
regiments of light horse and two of 
Lancers, charged out of the Bois-de- 
Garennes. He fell among the first, 
severely wounded, and General Gal- 
liffet took his place. The charge was 
over very treacherous ground, and 
even before they could attack, the 
ranks were broken by the heavy 
flanking fire of the Prussian batteries. 
Still, with thinned numbers but un- 
flagging determination, the squadrons 
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charged on the 43d Infantry Brigade 
and its reinforcements hurrying along 
from Fleigneux. Part of the German 
infantry on the hillside were lying 
under cover; others were fully ex- 
posed in groups of more or less 
strength. Their foremost lines were 
broken through at several points, and 
a detachment of these brave troops 
forced their way past eight guns, 
through a hot fire, but the reserves 
beyond checked their further pro- 
gress. A troop of Cuirassiers, issu- 
ing from Gaulier, fell on the German 
rear, but encountering the Prussian 
Hussars in the Meuse valley, gal- 
loped off northward, Other detach- 
ments forced their way through the 
infantry as far as the narrow way by 
St Albert, where the battalions hold- 
ing it gave them a warm reception ; 
others, again, entered Floing, only to 
succumb to the 5th Jiigers, who fell 
on them in front and rear. These 
attacks were repeated by the French 
again and again, and the murderous 
turmoil lasted for half an hour, with 
steadily diminishing success to the 
French. The volleys of the infantry 
fired at short range strewed the whole 
field with dead and wounded. Many 
fell into the quarries or over the steep 
precipices, a few may have escaped 
by swimming the Meuse; and scarcely 
more than half of these brave troops 
were left to return to the protection 
of the fortress. But this magnificent 
sacrifice of the splendid French cav- 
alry could not change the fate of the 
day.”—I. 129, 130. 


The results of the victory are 
thus summed up :— 


“This splendid victory had cost 
the Germans 460 officers and 8500 
men. The French losses were far 
greater. Seventeen thousand were 
killed, the work principally of the 
strong force of German artillery ; 
21,000 Frenchmen were taken pris- 
oners in the course of the action, 
83,000 surrendered ; 104,000 in all, 
. . . The trophies taken at Sedan 
consisted of three standards, 419 
field-pieces and 139 guns, 66,000 
stand of arms, over 1000 baggage and 
other waggons, and 6000 horses fit 
for service. With the surrender of 
this army, Imperialism in France 
was extinct.”—1. 134, 135. 
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There still remained, however, 
within the lines of Metz that large 
portion of the Imperial army 
under Bazaine, which was thrown 
back on that fortress by the battle 
of Gravelotte, and detained there 
by one-half of the whole invading 
German army. 

On the 26th August, Bazaine 
made a half-hearted attempt to 
force his way out of Metz, at the 
conclusion of which he impressed 
upon his generals, “That the best 
service they could render to their 
country was to preserve the army, 
which would be of the greatest 
importance if negotiations for 
peace were entered into.”—I. 139. 

No question connected with this 
war has excited more interest or 
caused more controversy than the 
attitude now taken up by Bazaine, 
and the opinion of such a calm, 
impartial, and competent judge 
as Von Moltke is of much interest. 
He says :— 


“There is no doubt that Bazaine 
was influenced not only by military 
but by political considerations ; still 
the question remains, Could he have 
acted differently in the prevailing 
confusion? From the correspondence 
referred to, and his behaviour in the 
battles before Metz, he was evidently 
strongly opposed to quitting the 
fortress. Under shelter of its walls 
he could maintain a considerable 
army in good order till the right 
moment. The head of the only 
unimpaired army in France, he might 
find himself in a position of greater 
power than any other man in the 
country. This army must, of course, 
be first freed from the bondage in 
which it was now held. Even if it 
should succeed in breaking through 
the lines, it would be greatly 
weakened ; and it was not incon- 
ceivable that the Marshal, as the 
strongest man in power, might be 
able to offer a price which should 
induce the enemy to allow him to 
march out. For if at last peace was 
to be concluded, the Germans would 
no doubt ask, Who in France is the 
authority with whom we are to 
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negotiate, now that the Empire is 
overthrown, and which is strong 
enough to give a guarantee that its 

ledges will be kept? That the 

arshal, if his plans had been carried 
out, would have acted otherwise than 
in the interest of France is neither 
proved nor to be assumed. 

“But ere long a number of men 
combined in Paris, who, without con- 
sulting the nation, constituted them- 
selves the Government of the country, 
and took the direction of its affairs 
into their own hands. In opposition 
to this party, Marshal Bazaine, sup- 
ported by his army, could come for- 
ward as a rival or a foe ; nay—and 
this was his crime in the eyes of the 
Paris Government—he might restore 
the authority of the Emperor to whom 
he had sworn allegiance. Whether 
he could thus have spared his country 
even longer misery and greater suffer- 
ing, need not be discussed. But that 
he was subsequently accused of be- 
traying his country arose, no doubt, 
from the national vanity of the French, 
which demanded a ‘ traitor’ to account 
for defeat.”—I. 139-141. 


This will probably be the opinion 
of all impartial men in the future. 
Bazaine subsequently tric’ in 
earnest to get out of Metz. Upon 
his doing so, and the line he 
chose, Von Moltke remarks :— 


“Meanwhile Marshal Bazaine seems 
to have recognised the fallacy of his 
expectations of the release of his 
army by negotiations with the enemy : 
he now decided to make his way out 
weapon in hand. That the attempt 
should again be made on the right 
bank of the Moselle was only to be 
expected, the main forces of the 
enemy being intrenched on the left. 
It would have been very difficult to 
traverse the mountainous region, cut 
up by deep passes, and they were 
sure to encounter the army of the 
Crown Prince on the march to Paris. 
East of Metz, on the other hand, 
there was ample space for the full 
development of his army. Thence to 


the south there was open country, 
offering no cover to the enemy, whose 
lines were weakest on that side. The 
march to the north, and along the 
Belgian frontier, offered more danger 
and greater obstacles, and yet the 
al ae had selected this very road.” 
—I. 141, 142. 


It is very interesting to note, 
from the concluding part of the 
above extract, that Von Moltke 
held the opinion so strongly ex- 
pressed by our ablest military 
writer, Sir Edward Hamley, in 
his admirable ‘Operations of 
War’! (pp. 329, 393), that to 
break through southwards, in the 
direction of Strasburg, was the 
only real chance open to Bazaine ; 
and that, if tried and vigorously 
pushed with his whole force, it 
ought to have succeeded, 

The situation on the fall of 
Sedan is admirably depicted. After 
noting the outbreak in Paris, on 
the arrival of the news of Sedan, 
he says :— 


“Though the troops were under 
arms in their barracks, the Govern- 
ment till now in power offered no 
resistance ; the Empress left Paris ; 
General Trochu and several members 
in the minority in the Chamber com- 
bined to form a Government, which 
they styled ‘The Government of Na- 
tional Defence and War.’ War to the 
bitter end was their motto, and the 
entire nation was called to arms. Not 
an inch of territory, not a stone of 
the fortresses was to be yielded up to 
the enemy. A government devoid of 
legitimate foundation must achieve 
some manifest success, and could not 
afford to allow the war to end in 
peace, 

“ Notwithstanding all previous re- 
verses, France was too rich in re- 
sources to find herself defenceless yet. 
General Vinoy was still in the field. 
The dispersed members of all the 
corps, the Marine Troops, and the Gen- 
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darmerie could rally around him. 
There was, too, the ‘Territorial Militia,’ 
numbering 468,000 men, an institution 
due to Marshal Niel, whose far-seeing 
work of reorganisation had been cut 
short only too soon. Then the Garde 
Nationale could be called out, as well 
as 100,000 newly levied recruits. 
France was thus able to send a million 
men to the front, without reckoning 
Franc-tireurs and Volunteer Corps. 
400,000 Chassepots and 2000 guns 
lying in store would arm these troops, 
and the workshops of England, as a 
neutral Power, were ready to complete 
their outfit as a matter of business. 
Such means of war, backed by the 
active patriotism of the nation, might 
offer a prolonged resistance, if govern- 
ed by a powerful will. That will was 
Gambetta’s. 

“As Minister of War, by the French 
system of government, he was at the 
same time commander-in-chief, and 
he certainly would not resign the 
command. For a victorious general, 
at the head of the army, under a 
Republic, would at once have become 
dictator in his stead. M. de Frey- 
cinet, also a civilian, served under 
Gambetta as a sort of chief of the 
general staff, and the energetic but 
dilettante commandership exercised 
by these gentlemen cost France very 
dear. Gambetta’s rare energy and 
unrelenting perseverance availed, in- 
deed, to induce the entire population 
to take up arms, but not to direct 
these masses on a uniform plan. 

“Without giving them time to be 
drilled into fitness for the field, he 
sent them out with ruthless cruelty, 
insufficiently prepared to carry out 
ill-digested plans against an enemy 
on whose firm solidity all their cour- 
age and devotion must be wrecked. 
He prolonged the struggle with great 
sacrifice on both sides, without turn- 
ing the balance in favour of France. 

“But the German army had still 
one difficulties to overcome. The 

attles it had won had cost it dear ; 
the loss in officers especially was irre- 
mediable. Half the army was de- 
tained before Metz and Strasburg. 
... After the battle of Sedan only 
150,000 were available for further 
operations in the field. There could 
be no doubt that they must be 


directed against Paris as the seat of 
the new Government, and the centre 
of gravity, so to speak, of the whole 
country. On the very day of the 
capitulation of Sedan, arrangements 
were made for the advance.”—I. 153- 
155. 


Had Gambetta had the patriot- 
ism to select a military chief of 
the general staff (and Chanzy 
would probably have been the best 
fitted), and put the whole military 
operations under his control — 
whilst he retained for himself the 
whole political power, and that of 
embodying the people in the ranks 
of the army—he would have in- 
creased immensely the difficulties 
of the Germans, and might even 
have altered the terms of the final 
peace. 

The investment of Paris was 
completed on the 19th September, 
and that evening 


“Jules Favre made his appearance 
to negotiate for peace on the basis of 
‘not a foot of soil.’ He believed 
that, after so many victories and such 
heavy losses, the Germans would be 
satisfied with a sum of money. It 
need not be said that such proposals 
could not be considered, and only the 
possibility of nting an armistice 
was seriously discussed. 

“Tt was to the political interest 
even of Germany to afford the French 
the opportunity of establishing a Gov- 
ernment by their own free and legal- 
ised election—a Government which 
should have full right and powers to 
conclude a peace ; for the self-consti- 
tuted Government at that time ruling 
in Paris was the offspring of a revo- 
lution, and might at any moment be 
strangled by a revolution. But from 
a military point of view, every pause 
in the operations of war was a disad- 
vantage. It would give the French 
time to push forward their prepara- 
tions, and, by raising for a time the 
siege of Paris, would enable the capi- 
tal to obtain the most necessary sup- 
plies. 

“The armistice could therefore 
only be granted in consideration of 
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an equivalent. To secure supplies to 
the invading army, Strasburg and 
Toul, which intercepted communica- 
tion by railway, must be given up. 
The siege of Metz was to main- 
tained; but with regard to Paris, 
either the blockade was to continue, 
or, if it were raised, one of the forts 
which commanded it was to be held 
by the Germans. The Chamber of 
Deputies was to be at full liberty to 
meet at Tours. 

“These conditions, especially the 
surrender of the fortified towns, were 
absolutely rejected by the French, 
and the negotiations broken off. A 
week later Toul and Strasburg were 
in the hands of the Germans.”—I. 
173, 174. 

There can now be no doubt that 
this decision of the French Govern- 
ment was a fatal mistake. Had 
they taken a calm view of the 
situation, and made up their minds 
to pay a money indemnity, and 
surrender Strasburg, together with 
the left bank of the Rhine, they 
might have made peace, retaining 
Metz and Belfort, and thus have 
saved all the terrible losses in- 
curred in the long and fatal winter 
campaign, and all the sufferings of 
the siege of Paris. 

On the 27th October Metz sur- 
rendered, and Bazaine laid down 
his arms. “Six thousand French 
officers and 167,000 men were 
taken prisoners, besides 20,000 
sick who could not be at once re- 
moved, about 200,000 in all.”— 
I. 222. 

With the capitulation of Sedan, 
the surrender of Metz, the fall of 
Strasburg, and the investment of 
Paris, the struggle enters upon an 
entirely new phase. The war with 
the regular armies is over, that 
with the population in arms of 
France has begun. 

The history of this part of the 
war is written in much detail and 
with wonderful clearness by Von 
Moltke, but it has not the same 
great and decisive events, the same 
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dramatic unity in the issues in- 
volved, as the first portion. It is 
the struggle of France in arms, 
with men comparatively undisci- 
plined and untrained, though boil- 
ing with courage, in detached 
armies, over a large theatre of 
war, and in the midst of a dismal 
winter of snow and frost, to re- 
lieve Paris and save Belfort. Both 
efforts in the end failed—though 
for long the relief of Paris hung 
in the balance—and had an ex- 
perienced soldier had the direc- 
tion of the armies of France, the 
issue might been different. 

The first capture, then loss, and 
after a long and severe contest, 
ultimate recapture of Orleans, are 
very interesting; and the great 
effort of Ducrot to force his way 
out of Paris, and the final contest 
with Chanzy, culminating in the 
stiff contest of Le Mans, show how 
hard the young soldiers of France 
fought. 

Von Moltke thus comments on 
it :-— 

“The march of the Second Army 
on Le Mans had been a series of 
seven days’ incessant fighting. It 
had fallen at a season when the win- 
ter was most severe. Smooth ice and 
snowdrifts had hampered every move- 
ment. Bivouacking was out of the 
question ; the troops had to seek their 
night-quarters often at a distance of 
some miles in their rear; their re- 
assembling in the morning wasted 
precious hours, and then the shortness 
of the day prevented their teking full 
advantage of their successes. Whole 
battalions were employed merely in 
guarding prisoners. The roads were 
in such a state that baggage could not 
be brought up ; officers and men alike 
marched in insufficient clothing and 
on reduced rations. But spirit, en- 
durance, and discipline had conquered 
every difficulty. The Germans had 
sacrificed in this prolonged struggle 
3200 men and 200 officers, the larger 
half belonging to the Third Cor 
alone. Several companies fought 
under the command of non-commis- 
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sioned officers. The French estimated 
their losses at 6200 men and 20,000 
taken prisoners.”—IT. 134, 135, 


Of the interesting operations on 
the north of Paris on the line 
of the Somme, and the battles of 
Bapaume and St Quentin, we have 
no space to pause. Neither can 
we linger on De Freycinet’s last 
despairing effort with the army of 
Bourbaki to raise the siege of 
Belfort, and, by massing 100,000 
men on the German lines of com- 
munication there, to avert the 
now active attack of the Germans 
on the forts of Paris. 

This last failed, and Bourbaki’s 
army was compelled to cross the 
Swiss frontier and lay down its 
arms. 

All hopes of relief were thus 
cut off. 


“There was absolutely no escape 
but by capitulation ; every delay in- 
creased the necessity, and left them at 
the mercy of harder terms. Unless 
all the railways were at once thrown 
open for the delivery of supplies from 
a considerable distance, the horrors of 
famine were imminent for more than 
two million souls ; and later it might 
not be possible to meet it.”—II. 223, 
224. 

Hostilities ceased on the 26th 
December, and the forts were given 
up on the 29th. 

In these expressive words Von 
Moltke concludes his ‘ History ’:— 


“Thus a war, carried on with such 
a vast expenditure of force on both 
sides, was brought to an end by in- 
cessant and restless energy in the 
short period of seven months. Even 
in the first four weeks eight battles 
took place, under which the French 
empire collapsed, and the French army 
was swept from the field. Fresh 
forces, massive but incompetent, equal- 
ised the original numerical superiority 
of the Germans, and it needed twelve 
more battles to secure the decisive 
siege of the enemy’s capital. Twenty 
fortified places were taken, and not a 
single day passed without a struggle 
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great or small. The war cost the 
Germans many victims; they lost 
6247 officers, 123,453 men, 1 flag, 6 
guns. The total losses of the French 
were incalculable; in prisoners only 
they amounted to 21,508 officers, 
702,048 men, 107 flags and eagles, 
1915 field guns, 5526 fort guns cap- 
tured. Strasburg and Metz, which 
had been alienated from Germany in 
a time of weakness, were reconquered, 
and the German empire had risen 
anew.”—IT. 288, 289. 


Such is the fit ending of this 
most interesting book, written by 
the greatest soldier of our day, and 
the practical commander of the 
German army in the field on the 
campaign of 1870-71. 

There is one peculiarity of Von 
Moltke’s narrative which may be 
a little embarrassing to the non- 
professional reader—and that is 
the excessive use of the names 
of villages and hamlets in the 
description of battles, and com- 
paratively unfrequent reference to 
right and left. To the soldier, 
reading with the minute plans of 
the German official staff history 
of the war before him, nothing can 
be more clear than these descrip- 
tions ; but to the ordinary reader, 
who has only the general map 
attached to these volumes to refer 
to, it is very different. To make 
these volumes complete there ought 
to be plans of all the principal 
actions, and a very clear one of 
the country round Orleans, similar 
to those which accompany Hooper’s 
campaign of Sedan—a good model 
in this respect. 

A much more careful revision of 
the text would also be an advan- 
tage in another edition. The trans- 
lation has evidently been brought 
out hastily, and many slight 
errors have escaped detection. 
The great beauty of Von Moltke’s 
style is not at all done justice to. 

These volumes conclude with a 


most charming appendix. The 
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military genius of the soldier, and 
the clear, terse, powerful style of 
the writer are manifest in them ; 
but it is in the appendix you come 
in touch with the real character 
of the man. 

He had been annoyed by the 
statement, widely circulated, that 
all the great decisions in the cam- 
paigns of 1866 and 1870-71 had 
been come to by councils of war, and 
more especially that this was the 
case (1) before the battle of Kénig- 
gratz, and (2) on the occasion of 
Ducrot’s great sally from Paris. 

These were too much for the 
cold silence and deep reserve of 
the great soldier, and we obtain 
from them with pleasure a glimpse 
behind the curtain into the warm 
feelings of the man. 

First with regard to Kénig- 
gratz. Von Moltke’s strategy in 
this campaign has been called in 
question, as opposed to the great 
maxim of Napoleon in regard to 
interior and exterior, or single 
and double, lines. 

Von Moltke in a few words puts 
the whole pith of the matter when 
he says— 

“Here then, on the 30th June, 
almost the whole of the Austrian 
forces were standing actually within 
the line of operations between the 
two Prussian armies; but the first 
was already fighting its way to Git- 
schin, designated from Berlin as the 
point on which they were to concen- 
trate; and the second had alsoadvanced 
close on the upper Elbe: thus they 
were both so near that the enemy 
could not attack the one without the 
other falling on his rear. His stra- 
tegic advantages were nullified by the 
tactical disadvantage.”—IT. 293, 294. 


Von Moltke here at once ad- 
mits the theoretical soundness of 
Napoleon’s strategical dictum, but 
points out that it came here in 
practice to be neutralised by great 
tactical advantages. 

The advantage of a united army 


in position, between an enemy ad- 
vancing in two detached bodies 
from different bases, is evident at 
a glance. But this theoretical 
advantage may be neutralised b 

three circumstances—(1) the char- 
acter of the commander; (2) the 
fighting power of the armies; (3) 
the nature of the country in which 
the operations are carried on. 

Now, in regard to the two first 
of these, Von Moltke’s forecast 
proved to be absolutely right. He 
knew that Benedek, though a 
good tactician and a hard-fighting 
soldier, was no strategist; and 
that the Austrian army, from in- 
ferior armament, the mixture of 
different nationalities, and the 
youth of many of the men, had 
not the staying power of the solid 
German battalions, with their new 
breech - loading rifles. Moreover, 
he thoroughly realised that the 
electric telegraph now enables 
the movements of two armies, 
operating from different bases, to 
be directed and combined with a 
certainty and precision never be- 
fore practicable. 

His personal account of this 
campaign is quite delightful. 
It shows so completely the real 
character of the man—his talent 
for description, his power of lan- 
guage, his quiet sense of humour, 
his genial disposition, veiled be- 
neath a most reticent manner. 

Just before the battle of Kénig- 
gratz it was thought by the 
Prussians that the Austrian army 
was retiring to take up a position 
behind the Elbe, between the fort- 
ress of Joseph-stadt and K@énig- 
gratz; but on the evening of 2d 
July it was ascertained that it 
was standing to fight in advance 
of the Elbe, behind the Bistriz. 


“This news,” writes Von Moltke, 
“settled all doubts, and lifted a 
weight from my mind. ‘Thank 
God,’ I said, sprang out of bed, and 
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hastened across to the King, who was 
lodged on the other side of the 
Market Place. His Majesty also had 
one to rest in his little camp-bed. 
After a brief explanation on my part, 
he said he fully understood the situ- 
ation, decided on giving battle next 
day with all three armies at once, 
and desired me to transmit the neces- 
sary orders to the Crown Prince, 
who was at once to cross the Elbe. 
The whole interview with his Majesty 
had lasted barely ten minutes. No 
one else was present. This was the 
council of war before Kéniggratz.”— 
II. 296. 


One more extract, and we have 
done : it relates to the second point 
on which Von Moltke was sore. 


“The scene is Versailles. The 
French are making a sortie from 
Paris, and the generals, instead of 
leading their troops, are assembled to 
consider whether headquarters may 
safely remain any longer at Ver- 
sailles. Opinions are divided, no 
one dares to speak out. The Chief 
of the General Staff, who is above 
all called on to express his views, 
remains silent, The consternation 
seems to be great. Only the War 
Minister rises and protests with the 
greatest emphasis against a measure 
so injurious from a political and 
military point of view as a removal. 
He is warmly thanked by the king, 
as being the only man who has the 
courage to speak the truth freely 
and fearlessly. 

“The truth is, that while the King 
and his whole escort had ridden out 
to the Vth Army Corps, the cham- 
berlain in his over-anxiety had the 
horses put to the royal carriages, and 
this became known in the town ; and 
this indeed may have excited all sorts 
of hopes in the sanguine inhabitants. 
Versailles was protected by four 
Army Corps. It never entered any- 
body’s head to think of leaving it. 

“T can positively assert no council 
of war was ever held either in 1866 
or 1870-71. Excepting on the march 
or on days of battle, an audience was 
regularly held by his Majesty at ten 
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o'clock, at which I, accompanied by 
the Quartermaster-General, laid the 
latest and news before him, 
and made our suggestions on that 
basis. The Chief of the War Cabinet 
and the Minister of War were also 
present, and so long as the head- 
quarters of the IIId Army were at 
Versailles, the Crown Prince also, but 
all merely as listeners. The King 
occasionally required them to give 
him information on one point or 
another ; but I do not remember that 
he ever asked for advice concerning 
the operations in the field or the 
suggestions made. 

“These, which I always discussed 
beforehand with my staff officers, 
were, on the contrary, generally 
maturely weighed by his Majesty. 
He always pointed out, with a mili- 
tary eye and an invariably correct 
estimate of the position, all the ob- 
jections that might be raised to their 
execution ; but as in war every step 
is beset with danger, the plans laid 
before him were invariably adopted.” 
—II. 303, 304. 


These are the last words con- 
tained in this book, and they show 
in the clearest manner how the 
great German army was worked 
in war, and what were the actual 
functions of the Chief of the 
General Staff. 

There is a great charm about 
the simplicity with which Von 
Moltke writes, and it is marvellous 
to think that these volumes were 
composed when he was close on 
ninety years of age. 

This book will ever remain as 
the standard one upon this great 
war. It is minute enough for the 
general reader—whether civilian 
or soldier—and it carries a weight 
with it which no other can; but 
the large work of the German 
Staff on the same subject will 
always be consulted by military 
students intent on the tactical de- 
tails of any particular action. 


A. ALISON, 
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THE AULD HOUSE 0’ GASK: 
A SKETCH FROM STRATHEARN. 


THERE are few or no lovers of Scottish song who are not familiar 
with the name of Caroline Oliphant, who afterwards from her husband 
acquired the title of Lady Nairne; but not all have had the good for- 
tune to be able from personal acquaintance to stamp on their memory the 
living picture of the picturesque scene from which that noble lady sent 
forth so many strains of popular virtue and patriotic significance. The 
following verses are a simple record of a visit paid to this loved scene 
of the Scottish Muses by the writer in the month of July 1890. The 
House of Gask is situated on a long slope of the wooded banks of the 
Earn, about a dozen miles below Crieff. The family of Oliphant, to 
one branch of which it still belongs, has played a notable part from the 
days of David and Bruce downwards in the history of Scotland ; and 
in the neighbouring parish of Aberdalgie, about four miles south-west 
of Perth, I had the pleasure of looking on one of the oldest gravestones 
in Scotland, with the name of Sir W. Oliphant, the heroic defender 
of Stirling Castle, and the date 1329 on its hoary face. The poetic 
baroness, as every one knows, was an enthusiastic Jacobite ; with the 
instinct of a true woman she seized the poetic side of a movement of 
which the policy from the beginning was doubtful, and the result 
tragic. Her songs, of which Royal Charlie is the hero, are known to 
all the world ; but not every one of her admirers is aware of what we 
cannot but think one of her greatest virtues,—the Christian catholicity 
of heart with which, while she sang the devoted loyalty of the Cavaliers, 
she could not refrain from dropping a tear of human sympathy over 
the sufferings of the adverse party, whose religious liberty had been 
trampled on by a series of persecutions equally unprincipled and im- 
politic. Of this her verses on the Pentland Hills and Rullion Green 
(Rogers, p. 242) bear ample witness. Nay, more,—though an Episco- 
palian by birth and habit, when in the second half of her long life (she 
died aged seventy-nine) she resided in Edinburgh, she gave a noble 
proof of the unsectarian nature of her Christian liberality by sending 
to Dr Chalmers a cheque for £300 towards his scheme for evangelising 
the neglected population of the West Port. 


“THE auld House, the House o’ Gask ”— 
Well, I have just been there, 

And I will tell you what I saw 
Of dainty things and rare. 


I saw a house, a big new house, 
With pediment displayed, 

Just like a house in gay West End 
By modish builder made.! 





1 The new house, the residence of the proprietor, stands quite in a line with 
the old ruin, so that both meet the eye at once, and form a poetical as well as an 
architectural contrast. 
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I saw a house, a wee auld house, 
In ruinous display, 

And all around with ivy bound 
In tangled disarray. 


And on its walls I saw grey slabs, 
All roughly lettered o’er 
With dates that knew the Stuart kings, 
And Oliphants of yore. 


And many a towering tree hung round 
With memories of old days, 

And echoes of old loyal song 
That stirred the leafy maze. 


I saw far peeping through the trees 
The tower where Wallace wight, 

From Elcho’s bounds pursued by hounds, 
Found shelter through the night ;! 


Where in his troubled sleep he saw 
A ghastly figure stand, 

Threatful, and with a bloody head 
Grim dangling in his hand. 


But neither ghost nor fiend from hell 
Might blench his forward face ; 

Onward he sped to Torwood’s oaks, 
And friendly Dunipace. 


But not I now of Wallace wight 
Or you are fain to learn; 

For Royal Charlie lords the hour 
At Gask House on the Earn. 


Well, the good lady of the house 
Her treasures open laid, 
And Royal Charlie’s bonnet blue 
We saw, and white cockade. 


The brogues with which he tramped the braes, 
The spur that spurred his steed, 

The crucifix with which he prayed 
To Christ in his sore need. 


The table where he sat and drank, 
And thanked the Lord with grace ; 
The chair on which he sat and smiled, 

And showed his bonnie face. 





1 Gasconhall, now a ruin, close on the north bank of the Earn. 
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But more than all, with pride she showed 
The lock of yellow hair, 

Clipt by a fair hand from the head 
Of Scotland’s royal heir. 


Well I can weep for Charlie, well 
His human joys enjoy ; 

But more I love the tuneful dame 
Who praised the princely boy. 


The Lady Nairne; I read her name 
Upon the chapel floor, 

’Neath rustling leaves that oft she stirred 
With strains of praiseful lore. 





Muses were women; the wise Greeks 
The open secret knew 

That loves to lodge in a woman’s breast, 
To God and nature true, 


As she was true—a sprightly child, 
As light as bird on wing ; 

With dancing things she loved to dance, 
With songful things to sing. 


And with an eye that looked about 
With queenly kind command 

On grassy slope and stately tree 
Of that rich, leafy land. 


And with an ear that caught a song 
From every murmuring turn 

Of Earn, that winds round flowery banks, 
Or bonnie Cairnie burn. 


And with a heart that beat with joy 
For ploughmen on the lea, 

Or good old laird, or bonnie lass 
Who tossed the hay with glee ; 


Or quick-eyed youth with cunning fly 
The speckled troutling raising, 

Or voiceful fishwives from the sea 
Their glancing booty praising. 


But chiefly in sweet strains of song 
Her loyal Muse held parley, 

With each true knight who rose in fight 
To win a crown for Charlie. 
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And Charlie at his hopeful start 
She sang, when with the clans 
He rode in pride ayont Dunblane, 
And showed at Prestonpans 


What Highland blades could do; and when 
Culloden’s woe she pondered, 

She wailed as wails a mother bird 

. Then when its nest is plundered. 


But not alone for discrowned kings,— 
For trampled peoples she 

Could weep, and sang their praise who knew 
To keep their conscience free 


From priestly pride and crowned conceit, 
Self-idolising vaunters, 

Who, stamping murder with God’s name, 
Our godly Covenanters 


Hounded to death. These men she sang, 
As a human sister sings ; 

Nor with words only, but with deeds . 
Of bounteous grace she brings 


Help to the needy—minded thus 
Like Him who showered His grace 

On Jew and Gentile, brothered all 
Before the Father’s face. 


Thou hast my tale: I bless the chance 
By winding banks of Earn 

That led my rambling foot to Gask, 
And my heart to Lady Nairne. 


Sermon and song is she to me; 
And long may Scotland learn 
Manhood from Burns, and womanhood’s 
Rare grace from Lady Nairne! 





Joun S. BLaAckIeE. 
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THE EGYPTIANS AND THE OCCUPATION. 


Tuz annual grumble against 
the presence of the British force 
in Egypt has found utterance this 
year in louder tones than ordinary 
through the usual channels, and 
has had as usual the same effect 
upon the policy of Britain and the 
sentiment of the Powers. When 
no other pretexts are at hand for 
disquieting the Sultan and exciting 
his suspicions of Great Britain and 
the Central Powers, the Russian 
ambassador to the Porte, backed 
up by his French colleague, points 
out to the Sultan the reproach 
which the continued presence of 
the English in Egypt casts upon 
his suzerainty, and urges that her 
Majesty’s Government shall be 
called upon to put a term to their 
occupation. Simultaneously the 
French press begins to shriek upon 
the subject, a great deal of bad 
language is vented, canards are 
actively manufactured—and then 
the subject dies down until the 
next time it becomes convenient 
to revive it as a diplomatic pas- 
time. As for the British Govern- 
ment, the substantial progress 
which Egypt is making under its 
auspices renders it quite indiffer- 
ent to any outcries abroad ; and the 
best answer to either France or 
the Porte is to point to Egypt as 
it was before the occupation and 
to its condition now. Although 
Egypt has as yet only started upon 
a career of progress and improve- 
ment, no other justification of 
our presence there is required 
beyond such notes of material 
advance—based upon personal ex- 
periences among the fellaheen for 
the last eight years—as we shall 
be able to rapidly indicate in the 
following pages. 

In the whole range of history 


there is probably no greater con- 
trast than that between ancient 
and modern Egypt. To the tra- 
veller in the Nile valley, to the 
student of history, and to the 
reader of the Bible, ancient Egypt 
is a synonym for majesty and 
grandeur. Pharaoh, in Dean 
Stanley’s words, was not, like 
Saul, greater than his fellows from 
his shoulders and upwards, but 
from his ankles and upwards, 
“Say unto Pharaoh, whom art 
thou like in thy greatness?” “I 
am Pharaoh.” “By the life of 
Pharaoh.” ‘Art thou better than 
populous No, that was situate 
among the rivers, that had the 
waters round about her, whose 
rampart was the Nile, and her 
wall was from the river?” Homer 
knew of Thebes as the city of the 
hundred gates. It is still called 
“Tl Luxor,” or “The Palaces.” 
The Sphinx, the Pyramids, the 
wonders of Memphis, the tombs 
of Beni Hasan, the paintings of 
Abydos, the giant wrecks of 
Thebes, the courts of Dendera, 
Esna, and Edfu, the graceful col- 
umns of Phil, the sculptures of 
Bet-el-Wali, the majestic Colossi 
at Ipsamboul, and the countless 
other imperishable works in the 
valley of the Nile, surpass all 
the other antiquities of a corre 
sponding age in the rest of the 
whole world. The mind is bewil- 
dered by trying to understand that 
long past of greatness, glory, and 
conquest. One never wearies of 
seeing and reseeing those mighty 
ruins. 

The monuments and _hierogly- 
phics picture the ancient Egypt 
ians in a very favourable light. 
You may survey scores of monu- 
ments and myriads of figures, and 
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yet see no indelicacy till you 
come to Greek and Roman times. 
There is a dignity about the people 
which is very impressive. Their 
architecture may be called heavy 
as compared with the Greek, but 
they had to use a soft sandstone 
or a stubborn granite, while the 
Greeks had marble. So excellent 
is the work that an eminent 
American engineer offered a very 
considerable sum of money to any 
engineer of modern days who 
would quarry granite blocks of the 
size of those of the temple of the 
Sphinx—a temple of the very 
greatest antiquity—and place the 
columns as truly vertical, the lin- 
tels as truly horizontal, and in as 
truly a straight line, without the 
aid of any mortar, so that a knife 
edge could not be inserted into any 
joint, and a large transit theodolite 
could not detect any deflection from 
the true north. 

We have been accustomed to 
see the ancient Egyptian in his 
most unfavourable light. The 
religion of ancient Egypt was 
idolatrous, but their idea of God, 
of judgment, of justice, and indeed 
of a future life, was almost Chris- 
tian. We can no more hold the 
religion of ancient Egypt respon- 
sible for the acts of a tyrant like 
Raaimses, than we can hold the 
religion of Christ responsible for 
the acts of a tyrant like the Czar 
of Russia. The high position held 
by women in ancient Egypt, and 
the sacredness of home-life, remind 
one of our own modern civilisation. 
The early Greek travellers speak 
with astonishment of the respect 
paid to women in Egypt, and of 
the freedom they enjoyed—a re- 
spect and freedom unknown to the 


Grecian women of those days. . 


The Egyptians were then, as they 
still are to-day, one of the most 
religious peoples in the world. 
Employing that boundless wealth 
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which their victorious armies 
poured into their country almost 
entirely for the glorification of 
their gods, they have left an imper- 
ishable record of their own great- 
ness, and of the height of their 
civilisation. 

Such was Egypt in the past. 
What was it in 1882, when that 
Providence which directs our ways, 
rough-hew them how we will, 
moved the British Government to 
interfere, and begin that reform 
which has been gathering head 
ever since? The Egyptian peas- 
antry were being fast converted 
into hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, not to their own gover- 
nors and chiefs—that they had long 
been accustomed to—but to needy 
adventurers from Greece and the 
Levant, an indignity new even to 
that down-trodden people. Egypt 
had verily become what Ezekiel 
saw in vision, one of the vilest 
kingdoms of the world. Oppressed 
by Shylock representing the Euro- 
pean bondholders, whose one inte- 
rest in the country was the cutting 
out of the pound of flesh, and mis- 
governed by Turkish officials, that 
patient and forbearing people, 
whose badge was sufferance, would 
have bowed their necks to the yoke, 
had not the indignities and cruel- 
ties they suffered at the hands of 
the Greeks and Levantines goaded 
them in a moment of mad fury 
to turn against Turkish oppression 
and European connivance. These 
Greek and Levantine Christians, 
under the name of European-pro- 
tected subjects, sheltered them- 
selves behind the capitulations, and 
appealed to Europe whenever the 
slightest resistance was offered to 
their atrocities. Indeed so hate- 
ful became these so-called Chris- 
tians, that in Egypt to-day the 
name Christian stands for every 
kind of villany. In a rainless 
country like Egypt the existence 
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of the people depends on irriga- 
tion, and to deprive a poor man 
of his water-supply is equivalent 
to turning his fruitful field into a 
barren desert. By this depriva- 
tion thousands of poor men were 
driven from their holdings and 
beggared. Appeal there was ab- 
solutely none for the Egyptian 
peasant. It was the Levantine 
Christian who was _ perpetually 
appealing to the capitulations as 
a persecuted Christian, persecuted 
by bigoted Mohammedans. Dur- 
ing Ishmael Pasha’s reign three 
and four times the legal taxes 
were wrenched from the wretched 
peasantry, who were compelled to 
borrow money from the Greeks 
who always accompanied the Gov- 
ernment tax-collectors. The in- 
terest charged was four or five 
per cent per month. Those Greeks 
and Levantines who entered Egypt 
without one pound on their per- 
sons now own some 200,000 acres 
of land which may be valued at 
£6,000,000, besides house proper- 
ty and the debts of the peasantry. 
The writer remarked one day 
to a struggling member of the 
Greek community that a certain 
Mr A. was very wealthy: he 
replied with pride, “ Yes, he is 
wealthy—he coined all the false 
silver in Ishmael’s time; but my 
countryman Mr B. is wealthier— 
he coined all the false gold.” One 
living in England can have no 
idea of how these European-pro- 
tected peoples oppressed the Egyp- 
tians. They are not subject to 
the law courts. They can commit 
murder and every kind of im- 
morality and go off scot-free to- 
day; imagine what they did in 
the dark days preceding the re- 
bellion of 1882. Without scruples 
and without pity, possessed of the 
worst vices of Asiatics, and wield- 
ing the whole power of Europe, 
they seemed to the Egyptian 


peasantry the incarnation of irre- 
sistible evil. These were the 
provocations the peasantry suf. 
fered at the hands of strangers, 
They suffered others at the hands 
of their own Turkish governors, 
Men were thrown into prison on 
suspicion of the pettiest offences, 
and often stayed years in prison, 
awaiting trial for crimes for which, 
if they had been guilty, they could 
not have been legally punished by 
more than a few months’ imprison- 
ment. Their lands were taken 
away for public purposes, and far 
from receiving compensation they 
were compelled to keep on paying 
taxes for them. Villages which 
complained had to submit to the 
visitations of Turkish officials, who 
extracted as much money as they 
could from the wretched people, 
and not only lived on the best the 
land could produce, but compelled 
the miserable inhabitants to supply 
them with young girls during their 
stay. The very recital of such 
wrongs excites our anger and 
indignation ; what must have been 
the feelings of the people them- 
selves when they saw Arabi Pasha, 
as they thought, standing up for 
the right and driving Greeks and 
Levantines, Turkish Pashas and 
oppressors, before him like a flock 
of sheep. The Egyptians in their 
day of triumph committed excesses 
and mingled friends and foes in 
their blind fury, but their excesses 
were not one-fiftieth part of that 
which the French peasantry com- 
mitted in 1789 under less provo- 
cation. The people were in earnest, 
but their leaders were men of 
straw or selfish, and totally unfit 
for government, and if left alone 
they would have drawn the people 
into a second bondage. 

Until this time the French and 
English had represented Europe 
in Egypt, and tried to manage 
matters between themselves ; but 
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owing to their jealousies and their 
conflicting methods of work, they 
had done nothing except look after 
the interests of the bondholders. 
They had effectively tied the 
hands of the Khedive and done 
nothing themselves. At the cru- 
cial moment the French refused to 
co-operate, the Turks had not the 
means, and England took up the 
gauntlet for outraged Europe. It 
was her plain duty as the recog- 
nised representative of the Powers. 
Everybody knows how she accom- 
plished her task. In a brilliant 
campaign she stamped out the 
Egyptian rebellion, and by her 
subsequent clemency and justice 
she has reconciled the people to 
her action. The French have 
bitterly regretted their own inac- 
tion and surrender of their posi- 
tion, and have done their very 
best to hamper the work. In 
spite of the known chivalry of 
the race, the French can never 
accept any accomplished fact, and, 
allowing themselves to be driven 
by jealousy, act ina way unworthy 
of a great people. This difficulty 
in accepting the inevitable has 
been their characteristic through 
history. Turkey, driven hither and 
thither by European storms and 
complications, and urged on by 
the Turkish ex-governors, who 
have suffered considerable pecu- 
niary losses by their inability to 
plunder the Egyptian peasantry, 
has done her best in her own feeble 
and crooked way to hamper the 
good work. By the way, it is the 
younger members of the families 
of these Turkish ex- governors 
who, calling themselves patriotic 
Egyptians in Constantinople, make 
sham appeals to Europe on behalf 
of Egypt. But the evil efforts of 
these two interested Powers have 
been more than counterbalanced 
by the position taken up by the 
Khedive of Egypt. Mahomed 
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Tewfik, the Viceroy of Egypt, is 
one of the best and most disin- 
terested ruiers of our day. He 
had not been long on the throne 
when the Arabi rebellion broke 
out, and the difficulty of his posi- 
tion, owing to the conflicting opin- 
ions and advice of the all-powerful 
English and French consuls, had 
apparently confused and unnerved 
him ; but when the crisis actually 
came, he had time for reflection 
among his own people, without 
a dozen foreign advisers pulling 
in different directions: he saw 
where the strength and the weak- 
ness of his country lay, and threw 
himself unreservedly on the side 
of the English. This step needed 
very considerable courage, for the 
English have never really shown 
their hand. But he saw that it 
was the only hope of reformation, 
and putting his own personal in- 
terests to one side, cutting against 
the grain of a thousand prejudices, 
identifying himself with the Eng- 
lish reformers and not with the 
Turkish governors, he has thrown 
the whole of his weight and author- 
ity on the side of improvement. 
The extent to which he has 
smoothed the path of reform in 
Egypt will never be fully known. 
Whenever he has refused the ad- 
vice of the British authorities and 
acted on his own judgment—as, 
for instance, when he dismissed 
Nubar Pasha and appointed Riaz 
Pasha—it has been afterwards ac- 
knowledged that his judgment was 
sound. He has made up his mind 
that his people shall be reconciled 
to one set of reforms before others 
are begun. During the course of 
this year he saw that the time 
for the new reforms desired by 
Sir Evelyn Baring had come, and 
dismissing Riaz Pasha, the most 
powerful Turkish representative 
in Egypt, he appointed the friend 
of the English, Fehmy Pasha, a 
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man ready for reform. By the 
Egyptians themselves the Khedive 
is loved and revered. We could 
give many examples of his habitual 
kindness and love of honest deal- 
ing, but shall confine myself to one. 
His Highness owns 4000 acres of 
land in one block in the Delta : this 
block was separated from the main 
canal by a strip of land some two 
miles in width, in the possession 
of countless petty proprietors. 
His land-agent wanted to dig a 
small canal through this strip of 
land, and offered £70 per acre for 
the land to be taken up. The 
petty proprietors refused. The 
land-agent applied to the irriga- 
tion officer to use his influence 
with the peasantry. It was very 
evident that they did not want to 
part with their land, though they 
were prepared to sign the agree- 
ment if pressure were applied. 
The Government officer insisted 
on the facts being explained to 
the Khedive. The land-agent de- 
clared that his Highness would 
be exceedingly angry. When the 
Khedive had heard the whole tale, 
he thanked the officer most cor- 
dially for having saved him from 
ignorantly performing an act of 
injustice, and gave the officer full 
permission to change the direction 
of the canal, so that no small pro- 
prietors should be injured. It is 
the daily repetition of countless 
good actions like this which has 
made the present Khedive the 
most popular governor Egypt has 
possibly ever seen. The welcome 
given him by the peasantry when 
he made his tour through the 
whole of Egypt in 1890 was so 
remarkable that it struck the 
most careless observers. 

When once the Arabi rebellion 
had been quelled, and the peasant- 
ry been balked of thé righteous 
vengeance they were going to 
wreak on the European-protected 


subjects who had so long oppressed 
them, the task of working reforms 
and seeing justice done to the 
peasantry fell by right to the 
English. It was well that their 
hands were clean in the matter 
of these sham-protected subjects. 
They had none of them. Their 
love of fair-play will for ever pre- 
vent them from taking an unfair 
advantage of any clause in any 
treaty or capitulation. English 
public opinion would not allow 
it. It is one of the reasons why 
they are so respected abroad. In 
Egypt it has gained them many 
friends. Again and again village 
headsmen have informed me that 
they would rather be at the ab- 
solute mercy of the Turks than a 
prey to these protected subjects. 
The British nation, and indeed 
the whole Anglo-Saxon race, has a 
special aptitude for undertaking 
the task of reform. That pride 
and feeling of superiority which 
loses them many friends, yet gains 
them much respect among peoples 
who have no pride of race. ‘ You 
are an Englishman, you are a 
man,” said an African chief to 
Livingstone, on the borders of the 
Portuguese possessions. “Then 
what do you call the Portuguese ?” 
said the great traveller. ‘Oh, they 
are things,” wasthe reply. ‘“Kilam 
Anglési,” the Arabic for “the 
word of an Englishman,” is a 
synonym for truth. “That man 
is not a Christian; he is an Eng- 
lishman,” was the remark of an 
Egyptian peasant, whose idea of 
Christianity was diseased by his 
contact with Levantines. The way 
in which British soldiers respected 
women and children after Tel-el- 
Kebir has made an impression on 
the Egyptian mind which centuries 
will not efface. The terrible deeds 
committed by the French soldiery 
under Napoleon—deeds which have 
been graphically described to me 
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by the sons of men who were eye- 
witnesses—had given the Egyp- 
tians an awful idea of what a con- 
quest by Europeans meant. They 
have learnt to forget the past. 

The disinterestedness of Eng- 
lishmen was acknowiedged even 
by Ishmael Pasha, the able though 
unscrupulous Viceroy of Egypt, 
and one who was no friend of Eng- 
land. He invited Sir Samuel 
Baker and Gordon to govern the 
Soudan, stating that he well knew 
that Englishmen would work for 
him, and not intrigue for their own 
country. 

When a race so self-reliant and 
independent as the Anglo-Saxon 
comes in contact with a race so 
lacking in those characteristics 
as the Egyptian, and when the 
stronger race feels itself called on 
to perform great actions before the 
eyes of the whole world, it would 
indeed be matter for surprise if 
history had no landmark to record. 
Eight years ago, when reforms first 
began, Egypt stood before the 
world as the land of bakshish, 
bribery, and corruption, where 
every man preyed on his fellow, 
and where no Egyptian could be 
trusted. The French system of 
centralisation and mistrust was 
the only possible means of govern- 
ing the country. True to their 
character of independence and de- 
centralisation, the English brushed 
the idea aside, introduced a num- 
ber of their countrymen who had 
special experience to act as leaven, 
and trusted the Egyptians. Life 
was instantly visible where before 
there had been only decay and de- 
composition. Showing a good ex- 
ample themselves of perfect hon- 
esty and disinterestedness, the 
English heads of departments ap- 
pealed to all the better feelings of 
their Egyptian fellow-workers. In 
spite of the fact that public opin- 
ion in Egypt was most unhealthy ; 
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that men found guilty of gross 
offences were publicly condoled 
with when punished; that the 
Arabic press was entirely in the 
hands of interested Syrians ; and 
that the French press lent the 
whole of its influence (an influence 
far greater in 1883 than what it is 
to-day) to the side of those who 
opposed reforms on moral or im- 
moral grounds,—it may confidently 
be stated that the experiment has 
been eminently successful. In 
those departments where the con- 
fidence has been greatest, the suc- 
cess has also been the greatest. 
Many instances of sterling honesty 
among subordinate officials could 
be given. Men have brought 
purses of gold and put them 
on the tables of their superior 
officers, and named the men who 
had offered the bribes. Others 
have brought up Europeans and 
accused them of bribing to their 
very faces. The number of honest 
men who are to be found in a 
society confessedly dishonest has 
been matter of universal surprise. 
Such men under the old system, 
or under a system which did not 
recognise the necessity of introduc- 
ing good leaven into the body of 
the Government, would have been 
buried in the most subordinate 
positions ; to-day they are sought 
out and encouraged. 

Before considering the great 
reforms carried out since 1883, it 
will be well to examine the char- 
acter of the Egyptian of to-day. 
The weak points in his armour are 
want of courage, and a very feeble 
idea of what fair-play means. I 
once witnessed some games at a 
school feast. When the bigger 
boys had finished their races and 
received their prizes, they stood 
across the ground and would not 
let the smaller boys run. They 
were so persistent that the games 
had to be stopped, An Egyptian 
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effendi, or man of the upper 
classes, told me with great satis- 
faction of a “duel” one of his 
countrymen had had with an 
Italian, in which the Egyptian 
chose clubs as the weapon to fight 
with, and then disabled the right 
hand of the Italian by a sudden 
blow before the “duel” properly 
began. He actually could see 
nothing to blame in the conduct 
of his countryman. Though in 
all the virtues which we consider 
manly the Egyptian may easily 
be surpassed, yet in hospitality, 
in politeness, and in many -social 
virtues other nations might with 
advantage sit at his feet. No 
Egyptian sits down to a meal 
without asking all passers-by to 
partake of it; during his thirty 
days’ fast every year, his doors 
are open to all, no introduction 
is needed ; to the poor he gives 
ungrudgingly. Though allowed 
to have four wives, the effendi 
is almost always a monogamist. 
Marrying early, he is, as a rule, 
a good husband and father, and 
fond of and kind to his children. 
In spite of all that has been said 
to the contrary, knowing them 
well as we do, we can state confi- 
dently that there is far less im- 
morality among them than among 
Europeans. To show the direc- 
tion in which the ideas on mar- 
riage are setting, we may state that 
one of the first teachers in Mo- 
hammedan law in Egypt some time 
ago laid down this maxim, that 
the Prophet had allowed four 
wives to any man who would en- 
gage to love all four alike, but as 
he had never met any one capable 
of doing so, he would recommend 
one wife as the interpretation of 
the Prophet’s words. Indeed the 
relations of the first wife so resent 
a man’s marrying again, that it is 
hardly ever done. In abstinence 
from drinking to excess the whole 


Egyptian nation stands a head 
and shoulders above us. 

The sheikhs or village headmen, 
as compared to the effendis, may 
not inaptly be likened to the Sax- 
ons as compared to the Normans. 
Their hospitality is boundless, and 
takes the shape of banquets at 
which Athelstane might have pre- 
sided and Cedric been entertained, 
and both found themselves at 
home. We have seen men sit down 
to a banquet of twenty-one heavy 
courses, where a huge turkey was 
the seventeenth course; and the 
first course alone consisted of a 
whole sheep, inside which was a 
goose, inside that a chicken, then 
a pigeon, and finally an egg— 
which last was presented to the 
principal guest, as containing the 
essence of all. We have seen a stout 
heavy man boast of his ability to 
eat a whole roast sheep at one sit- 
ting, and offer to eat one on the 
table in my presence. We naturally 
objected. On this occasion the 
sheep was stuffed with rice; and 
as the host was carving it by 
taking the fore-legs in one hand, 
the hind-legs in the other, and 
breaking the back across, the bone 
snapped suddenly, and a piece of 
stuffing about the size of a cricket- 
ball flew across the table and struck 
the stout man in his left eye while 
he was staring across at the opera- 
tion, and put him hors de combat 
during the banquet. He spent 
the next hour clearing his eye of 
stuffing. 

Having occasion to visit a small 
village on business, we took a plum- 
cake with us and offered the head- 
man some. Instead of waiting to 
be helped, he took up the cake, 
bit it all round, and pronounced 
it good. These kinds of banquets, 
unrefined as they are, are re- 
deemed by the extreme hospital- 
ity and kindliness which prevail, 
and the knowledge that scores of 
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poor people will feed from the 
basketfuls which remain. We can- 
not conceive of a people more truly 
hospitable than the Egyptians. 

The Egyptian peasantry or fel- 
laheen have been oppressed for so 
many generations, that it will take 
time to elevate them. Since the 
British occupation, they have been 
so well treated that they are learn- 
ing to respect themselves and give 
up the degrading habit of jumping 
off their donkeys whenever they 
see a superior. Perpetual ill- 
treatment has made them sus- 
picious and unamiable. They are 
far below the lower classes of 
Northern India, One hears them 
accused occasionally of ingratitude 
by men who never accost them 
without adding some epithet—such 
as ox, buffalo, son of a dog, or 
swine. This last epithet is a 
special expression of abuse with 
Turks, whose contempt for the 
peasantry of Egypt is nearly sub- 
lime. Many pleasing proofs of 
the possession of gratitude by all 
classes in Egypt are, however, 
within the experience of English 
officials. These experiences also 
go far to show that the bigotry of 
the Egyptians is not so ingrained 
as is ordinarily supposed. 

When the first experiment was 
made with the corvée abolition— 
a term which will be explained 
further on—an English officer was 
riding down a canal, and about 
mid-day, feeling tired and hungry, 
he was glad to be able to accept 
the invitation of two peasants who 
were sitting under a tree eating 
biscuits and curds. He dismount- 
ed, and on sitting down by them 
was asked his occupation. As 
soon as they learnt that he was 
in the irrigation service, they ex- 
claimed, “Oh, it is you who have 
enabled us to stay in our fields 
sowing cotton instead of paddling 
in canal mud!” and they ran off 
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and returned with an extraor- 
dinary quantity of biscuits and 
curds. In 1887 a canal was 
constructed which took water to 
a strip of land which had previ- 
ously been desert. When the first 
supply of water came down, there 
was the general rejoicing ; and in 
the thanksgiving service at the 
mosque, the name of the irrigation 
officer, though he was a Chris- 
tian, was mentioned after that 
of H.H. the Khedive. Again, in 
Upper Egypt during the drought 
of 1888, the Minister of Public 
Works went up to see what 
could be done, and took an Eng- 
lish officer with him. They suc- 
ceeded in making an enormous 
dam and turning a river, by which 
means 50,000 acres were irrigated 
and saved from drought. The 
gratitude of the people was bound- 
less. When the Government offi- 
cials returned to the principal 
town in the tract, a place of 
16,000 inhabitants, the women 
descended into the water waist- 
deep, and, forming two ranks, 
threw up handfuls as the boat 
passed between them, and blessed 
them. Immediately after landing 
they were led to the principal 
mosque, accompanied by as many 
men as the mosque could hold. 
The Minister of Public Works 
had the place of honour on the 
right of the officiating priest, 
while the Englishman stood on 
the left, and the mosque was 
crowded from end to end. In 
the thanksgiving service the priest 
did not hesitate to mention the 
name of the Englishman, though 
he was a Christian. After the 
service in the mosque, the pro- 
cession re-formed in the street and 
was led to the house of the prin- 
cipal inhabitant, while the house- 
tops re-echoed with the Arabic 
cheers of the women. As the 
principal inhabitant was not only 
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a very wealthy man but also a 
poet of great reputation, the ban- 
quet was enlivened by a recitation 
of original poetry. People who 
act thus cannot be accused of 
want of generosity or excess of 
bigotry. Compare this with the 
habitual practice of the French 
press in Egypt. This press, which 
for political reasons has always 
tried to harm the English and 
make them appear in an unfavour- 
able light before the Egyptians, 
did not hesitate to insinuate that 
English lady nurses! had been in- 
troduced into the Kasr-el-Ain hos- 
pital in order to try and convert 
people to Protestantism when on 
their sick-beds. This statement 
was made in spite of the fact that 
one of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the sisterhood was a Roman 
Catholic lady, though the others 
were Protestants. No English- 
man is offended by satires or 
clever hits made at his expense. 
Most of them take in the French 
paper just as they buy ‘ Punch.’ 
But it is the utter absence of 
generosity and fair-play which is 
at times annoying. 

And now it remains to enumer- 
ate the reforms carried out in 
Egypt during the last eight years: 
the great work already accom- 
plished may be held to be a gauge 
or pledge of the greater triumphs 
which are yet to come. 

A Khedival decree has abol- 
ished the corvée, an institution as 
ancient as Egypt, as hateful as 
slavery. The corvée was the 
name given to the gangs of forced 
labourers, invariably the poorest 
and most helpless in the land, who 
for six months every year were 
compelled to clear the canals and 
repair the banks. Egypt existed 
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on their work. They received no 
payment except in blows; they 
provided their own tools, carrying 
wet earth on their bare backs when 
they were too poor to provide bas- 
kets ; they brought their own bags 
full of dry biscuits, on which they 
existed; they slept out of doors 
in all weathers, with the bare 
sky above their heads. The Gov- 
ernment did absolutely nothing 
for them except punish and. im- 
prison them when their stock of 
food failed and they ran away to — 
beg or steal. In the Delta their 
lives were made bitter by feeling 
that all this hard labour benefited 
them but little; for while they 
were digging and clearing the 
canals, their rich neighbours, prin- 
cipally Turkish pashas and Eu- 
ropean - protected subjects, were 
pumping up the water and irrigat- 
ing cotton, while their own fields 
had to wait for the Nile flood. 
The Turkish pashas never sent 
a man to the corvée off their 
estates; the European - protected 
subjects were just as bad, except 
that they made mean excuses 
which the Turks scorned to do. 
High Ministers not only sent no 
men, but used the poor corvée for 
weeding their own cotton-fields or 
transplanting their rice. It cost 
the country over £800,000 per 
annum to clear the canals indif- 
ferently and totally neglect the 
drains; while to-day both canals 
and drains are thoroughly done for 
£400,000 per annum, by means of 
machinery and free labour. This 
is the greatest reform which has 
been made. It has been put on 
such a sure foundation that it will 
be difficult ever again to reintro- 
duce corvée. Discussing the sub- 
ject with a number of peasants 
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one day, we asked them what they 
thought of it. In their own un- 
poetical and realistic way, they said 
that they were now able to swallow 
their own spittle, an operation im- 
possible before, as some one always 
had them by the throat. 

A Khedival decree has abolished 
the kurbash. The kurbash was 
the thong of hippopotamus-hide 
with which all offenders and non- 
offenders were punished by being 
flogged on the soles of their feet. 
To see a man standing up and 
being flogged is not pleasant ; but 
to see him thrown on his face on 
the ground, and then flogged on 
the soles of his feet, is truly de- 
grading. It is like standing ina 
slaughter-house. We remember the 
feeling of loathing with which we 
witnessed the first application of 
the kurbash on a wretched peasant. 
Men were flogged for civil offences, 
for inability to pay rent, for the 
purpose of extracting evidence 
from them on suspicion—indeed 
for wellnigh everything. We saw 
a man kurbashed because, after 
working like a slave in a gang of 
twenty men trying to cut a bank, 
the work could not keep pace with 
the rising water, and he was the 
nearest man to the overseer. The 
fear of punishment was so per- 
petually present to everybody in 
the country that it crippled them 
all whenever an emergency oc- 
curred. This government by fear 
is lauded by many as the masterful 
rule of the Turks. We once saw a 
white-haired man at the house of 
an Egyptian effendi, and addressed 
him as though he were a patriarch. 
He told us that he was a com- 
paratively young man, but had 
had the misfortune to be sub- 
governor of a district where a 
serious breach had occurred in the 
Nile bank in Ishmael Pasha’s time. 
On hearing of the accident, the 
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Khedive telegraphed back that the 
engineer and the sub-governor were 
to be thrown into the breach. The 
telegram arrived in the evening, 
and before next morning the sub- 
governor’s hair had become grey. 
Meantime arim influence had been 
used, and the Khedive counter- 
manded his order. The effect 
had been so terrifying that when 
the next breach nearly occurred in 
1887, the engineer in charge, in 
anticipation of punishment, could 
not possibly think of his work, 
and, in a paroxysm of fear, could 
do nothing except slap his own 
cheeks until they were like lobsters. 
On this last occasion the peasantry 
were loud in praises of the gover- 
nor of the province because he had 
been able to continue his smoking 
through the whole of the excite- 
ment; for, according to Egyptian 
ideas, the first effect of fear is to 
incapacitate a man for smoking. 
The kurbash, and with it all un- 
reasonable punishments, have been 
abolished. It still lingers on in 
holes and corners, but there is not 
a single soul in Egypt who does 
not know that it is illegal, and if 
its application is reported, very 
serious notice of it will be taken 
by the Government. 

The Egyptian authorities, em- 
boldened by the presence of the 
English, have stood between the 
peasantry and the European-pro- 
tected subjects : these latter people 
returned to Egypt in the rear of 
the British forces, just as the 
mixed multitude followed the 
Israelites. Then, as now, the 
mixed multitudes were at the bot- 
tom of every rascality which oc- 
cured. By the capitulations Eu- 
ropean-protected subjects, be they 
negroes from Timbuctoo or out- 
casts from some South American 
republic, though they are princi- 
pally Greeks and Levantines, can- 
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not be interfered with by the 
Egyptian authorities while they 
have a roof over their heads. They 
are not subject to the ordinary 
tribunals. These men built houses 
on Government property; they 
actually took possession of Govern- 
ment bridges and built shops on 
them ; they stopped thoroughfares, 
and then preyed on the peasantry. 
Nothing could be done with them. 
None of them had ever built any- 
thing themselves; every one of 
them had just bought the houses 
for considerable sums of money. 
It would take one long to guess 
how they were dislodged. Finding 
that the ground on which they 
had built was Government pro- 
perty, the authorities, emboldened 
by the British occupation, enclosed 
their houses with dry brick walls, 
prevented ingress and egress, and 
eventually starved them _ out. 
Again, no one is allowed by law 
to put up a pump for lifting water 
from one of the Government canals 
without first obtaining a permit. 
If an Egyptian does so, his pump 
is quickly removed. But the pro- 
tected subjects threw wooden huts 
over their engines and appealed to 
the capitulations. At first the 
authorities were helpless before 
the capitulations, but they learnt 
that the roof only protects that 
which is under it, and any pro- 
jecting part of the machinery (as 
there must always be some pro- 
jecting part in a pump lifting 
water) may be removed. By this 
means the illegal gains of large 
numbers of protected subjects, who 
had defied the Government before 
the occupation, and made hand- 
some revenues as middlemen sell- 
ing water which did not belong 
to them, were curtailed, and the 
peasantry themselves allowed to 
put up their own pumps. These 
very men, who had no right to the 
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pumping-engines, did not hesitate 
to hold the Government respon- 
sible for failures of water-supply 
when the Nile flood was insuffi- 
cient. We shall give one instance of 
many of the ways they treated the 
peasantry. Early in 1884 a num- 
ber of these people took possession 
of a canal about a wile long, be- 
longing to a village ; they ploughed 
it up and sowed it with cotton. 
The wretched villagers, cut off 
from their water, would formerly 
have sold their land to their tor- 
mentors for a fifth of its proper 
value and become tenants-at-will. 
But the beginning of a new day 
had dawned for Egypt, and the 
peasantry appealed to the Govern- 
ment, The English officer of the 
district was sent down, and was 
met by half-a-dozen men who 
turned out with rusty guns and 
pistols, and declared that the canal 
had never existed. What they 
wanted was a protracted lawsuit 
with frequent appeals, during the 
whole of which time the lands of 
the Egyptian peasantry would have 
remained unirrigated and barren, 
and they would have givenin. Of 
course the officer re-dug the canal, 
irrigated the lands, and saved the 
peasantry from ruin. This action 
had a very wholesome effect on the 
whole district. The comment of 
the French press on the transac- 
tion was, that if the new Govern- 
ment officers were going to en- 
courage the Moslem peasantry to 
thus browbeat and maltreat Euro- 
peans, in a few months it would 
be impossible for a European to 
traverse the Delta in safety. The 
best evidence of the feeling of se- 
curity in the country now is given 
by the rapidity with which the 
peasantry are buying back the land 
which they were only too glad to 
get rid of inold days. Conversing 
with a Greek the other day, he de- 
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clared to us that Egypt was fast 
going to the dogs. “Why,” he 
added, “a few years ago hundreds 
of my countrymen came to the 
country, and soon returned with 
well-filled purses ; while now they 
need to bring capital, and may 
lose even that.” 

The financial outlook is just 
as bright to-day as it was dark 
in 1883. In 1883 all the heads 
of departments in Egypt, the 
Khedive leading the way, sacri- 
ficed 10 per cent of their salary to 
enable the financial equilibrium to 
be preserved! Since then, taxa- 
tion represented by £650,000 per 
annum has been taken off the 
necks of the poorest of the 
peasantry. The Government has 
remitted £1,000,000 of old arrears 
of land revenue which were re- 
corded against the peasantry. In 
spite of these remissions, the pros- 
perity of the country has become 
so great that the revenues of 1890 
were higher than those of any 
previous year in the annals of 
modern Egypt. The surplus of 
revenue over expenditure in 1890 
was £600,000. The postage and 
telegraph charges have been halved. 
The interest on the debt has been 
reduced by £350,000 per annum. 
The public works of the country 
have been soimproved that land has 
risen 20 per cent in value, in spite 
of the depreciation of agricultural 
produce over the whole world. 
The railways have been supplied 
with sufficient funds to maintain 
them in efficient order. A munici- 
pality has been created for Alex- 
andria, and it has been given half 
the octrot dues of the city. A 
reserve fund of £1,750,000 has 
been formed to enable the Govern- 
ment to meet all emergencies. 
The unified debt of Egypt has 
risen in value 26 per cent. It 
was quoted at 70 in 1883, to-day 
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it is at 96. The financial position 
of Egypt is so good, that Egyptian 
bonds are now treated as first- 
class securities. Blue-book No. 
C. 6320 of 1891, which contains 
Sir Evelyn Baring’s report on the 
finances of Egypt, reads more like 
the despatch of a victorious gen- 
eral than the financial statement 
of a country. 

Turn where one will, he will 
find improvements in every direc- 
tion that the capitulations have 
allowed of improvements. The 
great dams across the Nile have 
been secured ; a new life has been 
given to the interior navigation of 
the country; a thorough system 
of drainage has been inaugurated ; 
and the first Canal Law Egypt has 
any record of has been passed. 
This Canal Law does not apply 
to the European-protected sub- 
jects; but while the executive is 
strong these people will not dare 
to take advantage of their position, 
as the Canal Law confers favours 
as well as disabilities on those to 
whom it applies. All Govern- 
ment servants have been put on 
graded lists according to seniority 
and service, so that promotion 
should go by seniority or merit, 
and not by favouritism or worse. 
It is the absence of all lists like 
these which so debases and de- 
grades Government servants, and 
encourages the worst men to use 
unworthy means to secure pro- 
motion. The collection of the land 
tax has been so regulated that it 
is now paid in instalments after 
the different harvests, and not just 
before them, as it was originally ; 
the peasantry are thus no longer 
compelled to be perpetually bor- 
rowing money and becoming in- 
volved. A new coinage has been 
introduced. The Upper Egypt 
Railway is being gradually ex- 
tended southwards, and two 
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bridges over the Nile are under 
construction. Egypt has so im- 
proved that the imports and ex- 
ports of Egypt proper alone are 
at the same figure as those of both 
Egypt and the Soudan in 1881. 

That Egyptian army with which 
Ibrahim Pasha early in this cen- 
tury defeated Turkey, and would 
have taken Constantinople if the 
European Powers had not inter- 
fered, had so degenerated, owing 
to mismanagement and dishonest 
treatment, that it had become a 
mere rabble. It has been entirely 
reconstructed, and fresh life given 
to it. The glaring abuses of re- 
cruiting have been done away 
with; discipline and smartness 
have been taught. The officers 
and soldiers have learnt to respect 
themselves, and have shown by 
their behaviour on numerous fields 
that they are worthy of taking 
their place by the side of those 
troops with which Mehemet Ali 
established his throne in Egypt 
and the Soudan. 

In the hospitals and in the 
prisons there has been progress, 
while the Kasr-el-Ain hospital in 
Cairo will bear comparison with 
similar institutions in England. 

So far we have considered the 
good work already performed ; it 
remains to consider what has yet 
tobedone. The reforms in the Ju- 
dicial, Educational, Interior, Sani- 
tary, and Police Departments are 
in their infancy as compared to 
those in the Financial, Military, 
and Public Works Departments. 
It was impossible to advance all 
along the line simultaneously. 
Though the work of reformation 
in some departments has begun 
late, it is all progress in one direc- 
tion. Nowhere has there been any 


retrogression, The appointment of 
Justice Scott has been followed by 
the introduction of measures which 
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will bring justice near the people, 
ensure the efficiency of the judges, 
and enable the police to work with 
the bench. The judges themselves 
look forward to their emancipation 
from the Ministry of Justice. This 
Ministry has up to the present en- 
joyed a power which has killed all 
independence on the bench. That 


. almost historic war which the police, 


hampered by the Ministry of the 
Interior, has waged against the 
judges, tied hand and foot by a 
code as unsuited to Egypt as the 
Statutes of Manu would be to 
Great Britain, is on the eve of 
coming toanend. The separation 
of the police from the Ministry of 
the Interior will be followed by 
the subordination of the Interior 
itself to the Finance Ministry. 
This last Ministry has an execu- 
tive so strong that it will easily 
manage both departments. The 
capitulations strangle the Sanitary 
Department, but as the Europeans 
themselves who do the strangling 
are the chief sufferers, there is a 
kind of grim justice here, which 
will set matters right after the 
first serious epidemic. In the 
Educational Department an enor- 
mous amount has still to be done. 
It is here that prejudice has its 
deepest roots. The enlightened 
Egyptians send their sons to be 
educated abroad, do not interest 
themselves in the unenlightened, 
and do not see how it degrades 
their country to have no national 
education worthy of the name. 
There will be no national spirit 
until the Cairo schools and colleges, 
supplemented by a university, edu- 
cate boys and men as well as they 
can be educated abroad. It is no 
uncommon thing in Egypt to find 
Egyptians educated in Europe 
speaking of their countrymen who 
have been educated in Egypt much 
as Brahmins speak of pariahs. The 
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most talented Egyptians we have 
met with have been all educated 
in their own country, but their 
education was so lamentably de- 
ficient that they have appeared 
to disadvantage before men who, 
though possessing no ability, have 
still been well instructed abroad. 
But even in the Educational De- 
partment there is some life to-day. 
A good Agricultural College has 
been started, and is exceedingly 
popular. The success in this di- 
rection will now encourage the 
Government to be practical in 
others, and abolish all that un- 
profitable instruction which makes 
everything in Egypt so thoroughly 
second-hand. 

Of two other tasks before the 
Government we shall speak more 
fully, as they are destined to play 
no unimportant part in the future 
history of Egypt. One half of the 
land of Egypt can produce the 
valuable crops of sugar-cane and 
cotton, and is worth on an aver- 
age £40 per acre; the other half 
cannot produce these crops, owing 
to the insufficiency of the summer 
supply of the Nile, and is in con- 
sequence worth only £15 per acre. 
A project for storing and utilis- 
ing water, which will cost only 
£5,000,000, and add £60,000,000 
to the wealth of Egypt, is under 
consideration. The profits of this 
enterprise will go almost entirely 
to the poorest of the peasantry, for 
they possess nearly all the poor 
land in Upper Egypt. One of 
the most important projects is to 
construct an open dam across the 
valley of the Nile at the head of 
the first or second cataract, which 
will make a reservoir capable of 
storing all the necessary water. 
This dam will, it is hoped, be 
among similar works much what 
the Forth Bridge is among via- 
ducts. It is to be built of im- 
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perishable granite, and of a design 
in keeping with the architecture 
of ancient Egypt: when com- 
pleted, it is hoped that it will not 
be unworthy of taking its place 
among the wonders of a land of 
wonders. By the use of sculptures 
and inscriptions on those imperish- 
able rocks, it will be possible to 
hand down a record of our own 
times to the most remote future, 
and to stamp indelibly on the page 
of history the name of that 
Khedive of Egypt whose reign 
has witnessed the awakening of 
Egypt from her long sleep. 

In order to enable Egypt to de- 
velop itself; to find a healthy out- 
let for its greatly increasing popu- 
lation ; to enable the surplus popu- 
lation to form colonies on the banks 
of the Nile, and snatch large tracts 
from the desert; to regain that 
trade of the Soudan, the loss of 
which has beggared all the large 
towns in the south of Egypt; to 
open telegraphic communication 
with Khartoum, and save the 
country from the uncertainties of 
the Nile flood which now comes 
like a thief in the night ; to enable 
a civilised community to utilise 
those giant lakes which constitute 
the sources of the Nile, and bring 
under cultivation tracts capable 
of competing with the Southern 
States of North America—tracts 
which Europeans cannot work, 
which Arabs will not work, but 
which are waiting for the skilled 
and laborious agriculturists of the 
Nile valley; and finally, to strangle 
the slave trade in its last strong- 
holds,—it remains for the Egyptian 
army, thoroughly appointed and 
thoroughly capable of accomplish- 
ing the task, to begin the recon- 
quest of that country which 
Mehemet Ali left as a heritage 
to Egypt —a heritage to which 
Egypt, indeed, might have been 
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considered as having forfeited her 
right, owing to her misgovernment 
when under Turkish influence, 
were it not that Egypt to-day, 
freed from Turkish barbarity and 
under English influence, is another 
country. It is no more possible 
for Egypt to return to her old 
vicious Turkish systems in the 
Soudan, than it is possible for 
England to bring back the days of 
Ohét Singh and Omichand in 
British India. 

But if Egypt is to be tossed 
into the British electoral arena as 
a football for party struggles, not 
merely the great fact of our occu- 
pation, but the whole spirit of 
heartiaess in which our country- 
men are carrying on their great 
work, will be exposed to very 
serious disadvantage. Mr Glad- 
stone, at Newcastle, rather insinu- 
ated than dared a disparagement 
of our continued presence in 
Egypt, and hinted that it would 
be the duty of his own Govern- 
ment, on coming into office, to put 
an end to the occupation. We 
quote his exact words, which are 
an excellent illustration of the 
science, “‘ spargere voces in vulgum 
ambiguas,” in which he is the 
greatest living adept. “I shall 
indeed rejoice,” said Mr Gladstone 
in that part of his speech where he 
is good enough to extend his patron- 
age to Lord Salisbury’s foreign 
policy— 

“T shall indeed rejoice if, before 
the day comes for the present Ad- 
ministration to give up the ghost, it 
be possible for Lord Salisbury to 
make an effort to relieve us from 
that burdensome and embarrassing 
occupation of Egypt, which, so long 
as it lasts, rely upon it, must be a 
cause of weakness and a source of 
embarrassment, which we owe en- 
tirely to engagements contracted by 
a former Tory Government, and the 
escape from which I greatly fear the 
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present Tory Government, improved 
as it is in its foreign policy, will, not- 
withstanding, hand over to its suc.’ 
cessors to deal with.” 


A statesman who can compress 
so many malicious misstatements 
into the compass of a single sen- 
tence shows no decline in those 
peculiar arts that have raised him 
to eminence. 


** Age cannot wither him, nor custom 
stale 
His infinite variety.” 


Mr Gladstone knows quite well 
that our present occupation of 
Egypt was not brought about by 
a Tory Government, but was a 
direct legacy from his own Ad- 
ministration. He knows also that 
he can have no credit from a fact 
that is so full of security to this 
country and of benefit to the 
Egyptian millions, for he blun- 
dered into the bombardment of 
Alexandria and the campaign 
against Arabi, which planted us 
in Egypt without the option of. 
removing, except at the risk of 
anarchy and revolution in the 
East. He knows also, that though 
he were returned to office to- 
morrow, his Cabinet would not or 
could not withdraw our troops 
and officers from Egypt. The in- 
sinuation, then, that the country is 
suffering from our occupation of 
Egypt, and that Mr Gladstone 
will put an end to it when he 
comes back to office, is unworthy 
of the remains of a great states- 
man; and the British elector, 
whether Conservative or Radical, 
who cannot help reading with 
pride the great work of the re- 
generation of Egypt which this 
country is carrying out, will have 
his own views of the policy which 
seeks to make party capital by 
decrying and disparaging it. 

And finally, knowing that a few 
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noisy Syrians and interested Turks 
arrogate to themselves the name of 
Egypt, and misrepresent to Europe 
the opinions of the six millions of 
Egyptian peasantry who, unable 
to read and write, know not in 
politics their right hand from their 
left, but who do know that they 
enjoy a liberty, freedom, and pros- 
perity which neither they nor their 
forefathers ever knew before; 
knowing that Britain stepped into 
the breach, and sacrificed much 
treasure and many lives in saving 
the Greek and Levantine Chris- 
tians from the Egyptian peasantry 
in their hour of just and righteous 
anger, and that she has a right, 
over and above her duty, to see 
that the peasantry are not handed 
over again to their old oppressors ; 
knowing that the capitulations 
bind Egypt in as deadly grasp as 
that in which Nessus’ poisoned 
garment bound Hercules; know- 
ing that nought but ruin awaits 
the fellaheen if the capitulations 
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remain, and the strong protecting 
hand of one first-class European 
Power is withdrawn, and her place 
taken by that crowd of jealous and 
conflicting opinions known as the 
great Powers of Europe; know- 
ing that that goodly structure of 
Egyptian regeneration which Eng- 
land is raising on deep foundations, 
and for which she is spending with 
no sparing hand her best ener- 
gies, will be left unfinished and 
incomplete, or be thrown down, if 
she deserts her post ; and knowing 
that Englishmen should stand man- 
fully by those who have stood 
manfully by them, and enabled 
their occupation to be a success 
so manifest that it will be a land- 
mark in history—every well-wisher 
of Egypt feels confident that Brit- 
ain will continue her occupation 
until Egypt has made such reforms 
and progress, and has taken such 
a place among civilised nations, 
that no further necessity or justifi- 
cation of her presence can remain. 
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THE OLD 


THERE is a curious reverber- 
ation, so to speak, of that prin- 
ciple of heredity which has been 
so much dinned into our ears of 
late, so caught up by that increas- 
ing class of the ignorant who are 
nothing if not scientific, and so 
very poorly as yet supported by 
fact, in the history of the two 
families which are distinguished 
by two of the greatest names in 
the literature of the last great 
generation. Nobody, so far as we 
are aware, except the local neigh- 
bours had heard of the Words- 
worths until the Poet of the lakes 
and fells arose and made them 
suddenly famous. Since then 
there has indeed been little poetry 
in the race so curiously selected 
for fame—but there have been 
two Bishops! not descended in- 
deed in direct line from the one 
Wordsworth previously known to 
fame, but striking off from him in 
a sort of sklent, if we may use 
such a word, as if that one great 
stroke upon the anvil which pro- 
duced the poet had struck aside 
into lesser energies, before finally 
exhausting its forces. Let us not 
say “finally exhausting” even 
now—for there may still arise, for 
anything we can tell, though as 
yet they have not manifested 
themselves, other worthy scions of 
the race. The family of Coleridge 
has had precisely the same good 
fortune. Suddenly, with no warn- 
ing so far as the world has ever 
known, there sprang from the 
south, in this instance from an 
obscure vicarage, a poet less for- 
tunate, less prosperous, much more 
faulty, but in the opinion of some 


SALOON. 


an even greater poet than Words- 
worth: and lo! once more the 
sweeping shuttle of Time (to 
change the metaphor) threw out 
of the overplus of silken threads 
and gold which were in the web 
long trails of finer pattern into the 
common stuff, and produced at 
least two judges to balance the 
bishops. We do not know of any 
other case in which this has been : 
—and with Coleridge as with 
Wordsworth the effect was oblique 
—the higher impulse going off at 
a tangent in a descendance that is 
not lineal either of mind or spirit. 
To be sure there was poor Hartley 
Coleridge for the one poet to fade 
out in, a dying fall like that of 
the repeated music—which is an 
additional gift not provided in 
the case of the other—though his 
sister, that curious shadow yet 
inspiration of his own genius, per- 
haps more than balances it. 

The two bishops of the Words- 
worth name have, however, a 
father of their own, showing that 
the sudden uprising of their family 
from the calm and ordinary abode 
of the land-agent at Cockermouth, 
respectable and all undistinguished, 
was an influence which overflowed 
even in the first instance. They 
were the sons of a clergyman and 
scholar, who attained in his later 
years the position of Master of 
Trinity College, one of the most 
agreeable of all the prizes of the 
English Universities. The aged 
prelate,| who has now put his 
early recollections on record, has 
drifted into a side current of the 
bigger world of the Anglican 
Ohurch into which he was born, 
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and his memories are not of a 
kind, either public or personal, 
which thrill the reader. But amid 
the numberless autobiographies 
which flood the libraries, this mild- 
ly ecclesiastical and educational 
chronicle may find a place, and 
afford more or less interesting 
reading, if not to the young and 
eager, at least to those who know 
something of the times thus tra- 
versed, which have of late been so 
strongly recalled to the general 
mind by the death of Oardinal 
Newman and the many exposi- 
tions following that event of his 
singular career. Bishop Words- 
worth, though by that time with- 
drawn from the university into the 
kindred sphere of Winchester, yet 
lived through all the movement 
to which we begin to look back as 
to a heroic age, and has seen from 
the beginning to the present time 
the remarkable changes which have 
passed over the Church of England, 
and the many revolutions of senti- 
ment, of order, custom, ritual, and 
meaning, which make the Church 
of the present day so extraordi- 
narily different from that of the 
beginning of the century. 

The reader must not expect, how- 
ever, to find much new light on 
that great subject in this volume. 
It has indeed a chapter devoted 
to the Oxford movement, as was 
inevitable; but the writer was 
neither in sympathy nor in marked 
Opposition to that movement, and 
his intention is rather to prove 
that it was not in reality so very 
great a movement after all, nor so 
entirely that of Newman and his 
followers as has been supposed, 
but that its better part had been 
anticipated by many sound divines, 
and that the generation had already 
begun to turn its mind towards a 
higher view of the Church’s power 
and authority, of apostolical suc- 
cession, of the sacraments, and of 
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the ritual, before Newman had 
begun to raise his head among his 
brethren. This is a view which 
always obtains, and no doubt with 
a certain degree of truth, in every 
age of change and revolution. For 
it is very difficult to discrimin- 
ate those floating threads of moral 
and mental feeling — which, like 
the gossamer threads in autumn, 
are in the air and blow against 
the garments of the wayfarer, or 
are broken by his movements and 
breathe forth upon his very breath 
—from the floating thoughts which 
men believe to originate within 
themselves. Thus Bishop Words- 
worth is also a little—and with 
dignity—vexed by the conviction 
which was at one time so strong in 
England, that Dr Arnold of Rugby 
was the first man to bring home 
a sense of his responsibilities and 
religious duty to that serious and 
high-minded schoolboy who since 
his time (or is it since Tom 
Brown’s?) has been one of the 
recognised figures in literature. 
Dr Wordsworth is conscious of 
having himself, quite independent 
of Arnold, and indeed in entire 
ignorance of his proceedings, in- 
augurated a system at Winchester 
which had the same intention and 
produced to a certain extent the 
same results, which he pressed upon 
his boys—representing to them in 
an earnest exhortation that it was 
meet that among them “the holy 
flame” should be kindled—“ the 
torch of a good example,” which 
should be passed from hand to 
hand, and awaken the whole coun- 
try ;—and this six years after the 
publication of Dr Arnold’s ‘Ser- 
mons Preached at Rugby,’ which 
had been the cause of a similar 
but so much previous movement. 
No one would, of course, for a 
moment doubt Dr Wordsworth ; 
though some may be inclined to 
ask, Why did he not read his con- 
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temporary’s book ? and why he was 
ignorant of what was going on in 
another great school so little dis- 
tant from his own. Doctors are 
expected to read every new medi- 
cal book, and to keep themselves 
au courant of every new method. 
Professor Wallace and Mr Darwin 
became aware that they had made 
the same discovery before the work 
of the latter was published, to 
which the former so graciously 
and generously yielded the pas. It 
is a pity that the same rule does 
not hold between the reformers 
ofanage. It is natural that every 
man should think his own native 
initiative to be the first and best. 
General Booth, for instance, pro- 
pounds his scheme as if nobody 
had ever heard of anything of the 
kind before, ignoring, with a sweep 
of his pen, all the countless agen- 
cies of the Ohurch, with which 
dark London is honeycombed on 
every side ; and even adds a blast 
of indignation against the neglect 
of those—who had denuded them- 
selves for their lives long of every 
grace of existence for the sake of 
that work, long before the Salvation 
Army had ever been heard of. 
This is a common tendency of 
the English mind, especially the 
religious mind, which is perhaps the 
least given to reading of any. If 
Cardinal Newman himself had read 
more before he committed himself 
to utterance, it is probable that 
his early career would have been 
less agitated and self -contradic- 
tory. It is a curious thing to 
say of a mind so deeply groping, 
so intensely concentrated on its 
subject. He would, however, 
have been a much less interest- 
ing human creature if he had 
done so. But this condition does 
not apply to Dr Wordsworth, 
whose work of reformation at 
Winchester is just as meritorious 
as if that of Arnold had not been, 


though the other had taken the 
first step and gained the recogni- 
tion of the world. 

There is one point in this book 
which contrasts amusingly with 
another biography which lately 
lay upon this table. The manner 
in which Archbishop Tait’s friends 
congratulated or condoled with 
him on every new appointment 
forms an almost comic feature in 
that serious and valuable work. 
They write to him with their hair 
standing on end at his temerity 
in accepting, and at the great risk 
of failure that is involved. Dean 
Stanley is bowed down to the 
ground with alarm when his 
friend secures the office for which 
he himself had recommended him ; 
and so with the other dear friends 
of the much-suffering head-master, 
bishop, and archbishop. The mild 
seclusion of the Deanery of Car- 
lisle is the only one which they 
did not think (and say) was too 
much for him. Perhaps Arch- 
bishop Tait, had he written his 
own history, would not have 
printed these impartial epistles, 
but sought out something more 
laudatory—though we doubt it, 
for they would have commend- 
ed themselves to his high sense 
of humour. But Bishop Words- 
worth has no such doubtful 
opinions to record. Every pro- 
duction of his is received by his 
friends with acclamations that 
rend the skies. ‘Ten _ bishops, 
eleven deans, one Prime Main- 
ister, two Governors-General of 
India, four Cabinet Ministers,” 
were among the band of sup- 
porters that gathered round him 
on his first effort; and by each 
and all of them every new publi- 
cation, every development of life, 
is received with the same un- 
broken admiration. At Oxford 
he competed for no prize that 
he did not gain. In the cricket- 
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field he contended in no match 
that did not bring him honour. 
“On three following days last 
week I got 328 runs.” He it was 
who originated the Oxford and 
Cambridge match, beloved of 
Lord’s, as he had previously done 
that of Harrow against Eton ; and 
the University boat-race was also 
in part founded by him. The first 
match at Lord’s was virtually won 
for Oxford by his famous left- 
handed bowling. Next year, in 
the first boat-race, “Oxford won 
easily,” the all-successful Words- 
worth rowing 4 in the boat. 
These triumphs were almost too 
much for mortal man at the age 
of twenty. They are like those of 
the hero of a novel, except that 
the hero would probably have a 
double first behind him, by way of 
adding to his triumph—and Words- 
worth only (alas!) had one first- 
class. The old gentleman, who in 
the quiet of his eighty odd years 
can look back upon such a triumph- 
ant youthful life, is naturally less 
chary of swallowing all the praises 
addressed to him than one whose 
beginnings have been less glorious : 
and there is a certain mixture of 
kindly pleasure in his gathering to- 
gether of these fragments which 
disarms the critic. The young 
man upon whom he looks back is 
more like a favourite son setting 
out splendidly with the winds in 
his sails, everywhere conquering, 
in work, in wit, in love, and in 
play, whom it is the highest plea- 
sure in life to see “‘respectit like 
the lave,”—nay, more than any that 
surround him, a young giant, whose 
record is like that of a demigod. 
How different—most of us feel who 
have reached the shady side of life— 
is that young fellow from anything 
that the elder man achieves in his 
maturity ! but no misgivings of 
that sort penetrate into the genial 
reminiscences of such a book as this. 
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After carrying everything before 
him thus in the first stage of his 
youth, even poetry (save the mark ! 
perhaps Wordsworth’s nephew 
would have been wise to keep his 
efforts in this kind under the de- 
corous veil of Latin), the young 
scholar remained for some time at 
Oxford, according to that curious 
system which makes the pupil of 
to-day the tutor of to-morrow, 
taking pupils. Some of the most 
distinguished men of the time 
passed through his hands in this 
capacity, most of them younger 
only by a year or two than their 
instructor. Thus Mr Gladstone 
and Oardinal Manning — not to 
speak of less notable yet still 
well-known men, Lord Lincoln, 
afterwards Duke of Newcastle, 
Sir Francis Doyle, of poetic (pro- 
fessional) fame, James Hope, after- 
wards Hope-Scott, and others,— 
wereassociated with him in the clos- 
est youthful relations. Of Mr Glad- 
stone, who is naturally the most 
interesting of all, Bishop Words- 
worth has not much that is new 
to tell us. But he prints a letter 
of his own to his brother touching 
a reform debate in the Oxford 
Union, in which one of the early 
triumphs of the future Prime Min- 
ister is celebrated, along with a 
curious analysis of the debaters on 
both sides, full of contemporary 
mistakes, but interesting in its 
youthful certainty and partisan- 
ship: all the names on the writer’s 
side being accompanied with flat- 
tering descriptions and prognostics, 
while those on the other include 
Mr Robert Lowe, now Lord Sher- 
brooke, and Archbishop Tait, in 
one sweeping characterisation as 
“nobody.” It is always curious 
to see contemporary opinion in 
this stage ; and it must be said for 
Dr Wordsworth that he makes 
fewer errors than are general, and 
sets up no unknown oracle, as 
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young men are so apt to do. Mr 
Gladstone, it is needless to say, 
was then the leading orator against 
parliamentary reform, the most 
convinced that the country was 
on the verge of ruin if committed 
to the tender mercies of the ten- 
pound householder. “After the 
most splendid speech out-and-out 
that was ever heard in our so- 
ciety,” he “moved as an amend- 
ment that the Ministry had un- 
wisely introduced and most un- 
scrupulously forwarded a measure 
which threatens not only to change 
the form of the Government, but 
ultimately to break up the very 
foundations of social order in the 
country.” This amendment was 
carried, by a majority of fifty-six, 
against the bill. ‘ Does this prove 
nothing?” cries the enthusiastic 
reporter. 


“T say it proves that the Oxford 
Union Society will yet save the country. 
Iassure you that Icannot even conceive 
speeches more eloquent or more power- 
ful in argument than both Bruce’s 
and Gladstone’s. Herbert, Knatch- 
bull, Austin, and Harrison were also 
excellent. Now see the list on the 
other side. [Here follows the names 
of the nobodies.] They possess no 
aristocracy either of work or talent. 
Twistleton was the only respectable 
person who voted on their side, while 
our ranks were crammed with prize 
and first-class men. So that however 
the talent may be nearly balanced 
with you (i.e, in Cambridge), thank 
heaven it is not so with us,’ 


There is always something pleas- 
ing in the natural outburst of 
youthful enthusiasm, however mis- 
taken ; and the Bishop himself is 
the first to note the inevitable 
mistakes it makes, so that the 
critic has not a word to say. 
Both as to the power of the 
Oxford Union to save the country, 
an opinion which many generations 
of young men have no doubt enter- 
tained and been cured of since 


then, and the effect of the Reform 
Bill in its ruin, the Bishop has 
changed his mind without chang- 
ing his principles, while his distin- 
guished pupil has done both. 
There is, however, one interesting 
anecdote told of the opinion 
entertained of that distinguished 
personage in his own family, which 
is curious. Wordsworth, this time 
the poet, had taken occasion to 
congratulate Mr Gladstone the 
elder upon the remarkable success 
of his son at Oxford, and added 
an expression of hope and antici- 
pation that he would be equally suc- 
cessful in the House of Commons: 
to which the father replied— 


“< Yes, sir. I thank you: my son 
has certainly distinguished himself 
greatly at the university, and I trust 
he will continue to do so when he 
enters public life, for there is no 
doubt he is a man of great ability ; 
but,’ he added, ‘he has no stability.’” 


The Bishop adds that he him- 
self had never discovered any 
signs of instability in Gladstone 
as a young man: and he adds 
a very pleasant glimpse into his 
own rooms in Christ Church, where 
the present Cardinal of West- 
minster was also his pupil. Man- 
ning had his hour of tuition im- 
mediately before that of the young 
Gladstone ; but was “usually still 
in the room when Gladstone, regu- 
larly as the clock struck, made his 
appearance, as if determined not 
to lose a moment of his proper 
time.” The future Prime Minister 
thus treading upon the heels of 
the future Prince of the Church, 
both men destined to make so 
much noise in the world, both of 
such mingled and complex char- 
acter, the one then a high Tory, 
the other an Anglican Churchman, 
now revolutionaries both, and 
more or less demagogues, notwith- 
standing the higher elements in 
them, is a wonderful sight. 
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We must add that the letters 
of Mr Gladstone, of which Bishop 
Wordsworth gives several, and of 
which by this time many others 
have seen the light, are not inter- 
esting except so far as their sub- 
ject accidentally may happen to 
be so. They are the kind of solid 
reading before which the reader 
quails. In the view of a future 
biography we confess some alarm 
at the thought of large volumes 
filled with those productions, 
which, though conscientiously de- 
voted to their theme, throw no 
light whatever upon the writer, or 
what manner of man he was. We 
must not, however, alarm ourselves, 
for Mr Gladstone is one of the 
men evidently destined to outlive 
all his contemporaries; and in that 
respect, as in so many others, 
Posterity must look after its own 
interests. There will be peace in 
our day. 

It is delightful to hear, however, 
that both Bishop Wordsworth and 
Mr Gladstone, who were both un- 
successful for the Ireland Scholar- 
ship, considered their failure as 
preposterous and unfair, and the 
winner to have got in either by 
what the profane call a fluke, or 
by the imbecility of the examiners 
—a favourite idea with lesser men. 
“This ludicrous defeat,” young 
Gladstone says: which shows that 
these distinguished persons were 
both, after all, of common clay. 

One of the most interesting 
pages in the book is that which 
describes a visit to Abbotsford 
made by the poet Wordsworth, 
his daughter, and nephew, to Scott, 
when just about to set out on that 
disastrous journey to Italy, which 
was the last chapter of Sir Walter’s 
career, The verses which he wrote 
with his failing hand in Dora 
Wordsworth’s album, saying, “I 
would have done this for nobody 
but your father’s daughter,” are 
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almost too heartrending to have 
been printed. The failure even 
of rhyme in one of the verses, the 
dull despair of the heavy thought— 


** Good fortune turns, affections fade, 
And fancy is an idle dream ”— 


are too much. We have already 
had our hearts so wrung, that this 
last drop, pathetic as it is, feels 
almost like an unkindness. We 
are not told if they have ever been 
printed before. 

Dr Wordsworth’s acceptance of 
the post of Second Master at 
Winchester, which appears to have 
given him the complete charge of 
“the college boys”—the scholars 
on the foundation—was evidently 
actuated by his desire to marry, 
a very romantic episode of young 
and hot love having suddenly 
arisen in his history. ‘As dear 
Charles seemed so much set on 
marrying, there seems upon the 
whole good reason for congratula- 
tion that he has obtained the 
appointment at Winchester,” says 
Wordsworth the poet, uncle, to 
Wordsworth the Master of Trin- 
ity, father of the young man; 
“but I cannot but hold to the 
opinion that his abilities would 
have rendered him useful and 
eminently so in a less restricted 
line of occupation.” Evidently 
this was more or less the opinion 
of all his friends—not, as in Arch- 
bishop Tait’s case, that he was not 
equal to the place, but that the 
place was not equal to him. It 
reminds us a little of the late 
Laurence Oliphant’s light-hearted 
but shrewd maxim, that if a man 
wants to mount the ladder of am- 
bition he had better not sit down 
on its lowest step. All for love 
and the world well lost, is too much 
to say: but in the deadening of 
sentiment, which is one of the 
marks of this jin de siecle, it is 
pretty to see how a young man 
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once could cease calculating what 
was most to his advantage in order 
to marry. There are still many 
such, no doubt, but they have 
dropped to a lower place than that 
of students of Christ Church and 
lights of learning. At Winchester 
he remained for thirteen years, his 
romance ending pathetically in a 
very short time by the death of 
his beautiful young wife, but his 
interest in his work increasing 
and widening. He himself indi- 
cates three points in this career 
which represent the things achieved 
in it, which do not sound very 
much in this sober statement, after 
the victories and promise of his 
youth, but which were, no doubt, 
most excellent things to have 
done, and most important to do. 
One of these was a Greek gram- 
mar, considered by a great number 
of competent authorities to be the 
best, and adopted in all the great 
schools except Eton, which held 
in this respect a line of its own, 
and declined to be reformed ; the 
other a sort of religious reforma- 
tion in the college, signalised by 
the consent of the elder boys or 
prefects, to procure a ten minutes’ 
pause in the noise and fun of the 
dormitories before bedtime, that 
every boy might have the oppor- 
tunity undisturbed of saying his 
prayers—a suggestion no doubt of 
the greatest value in the religious 
training of the school. Finally, 
Dr Wordsworth flatters himself 
that he improved the singing of the 
school by bringing down Hullah, 
then at the height of his reputa- 
tion, to train the boys in music by 
that remarkable and easy method 
of his, which seemed to produce 
such facile success. These were 
all objects no doubt of importance 
to the working of the school, 
and worthy to be put on record, 
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though they are less impressive in 
the telling than matters of less 
practical importance might be. 
A sermon on Repentance pub- 
lished during this period, in which 
the revival of discipline in the 
Church was earnestly recommend- 
ed, brought much and great ecclesi- 
astical and other commendation to 
the author; and his collection of 
sermons preached at Winchester, 
which was published under the 
title of ‘Christian Boyhood,’ was 
received with equal plaudits. Dr 
Wordsworth assumed in 1847, at 
the special prayer of Mr Gladstone, 
whose part in founding that in- 
stitution has been recalled to the 
public mind by the recent celebra- 
tion of its jubilee, the Warden- 
ship of the College of Glenal- 
mond,—the first attempt in Scot- 
land to acclimatise the English 
form of the public school, and it 
is understood a very successful 
one, notwithstanding its exotic 
character, in many ways contrary 
to Scots tradition. That Scots 
tradition, though so well justified 
by results, should be found too 
rough for the more gently nurtur- 
ed children of these luxurious 
days, in face too of the gradually 
obliterating lines of class distinc- 
tion, and the determination of 
the comparatively poor to educate 
their sons very much as the sons 
of the rich are educated, was to be 
looked for; and the institution of 
Fettes College has followed upon 
that of Glenalmond. So that there 
are now two, so to speak, English 
public schools in Scotland. To the 
success of the first no doubt the 
institution of the second was due. 


It is a little difficult to under- 
stand Mr Froude’s! motives in 
giving a supplementary volume of 
his History to the world. He has 
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done much for the public in his 
day—much good work, and some 
bad; but except possibly in the 
novel he published some few years 
ago, nothing that was tedious. 
Perhaps it wanted this to com- 
plete the circle of his qualities ; 
for he has certainly attained it in 
this last book. He has himself in 
his History told us the moving tale 
of that first step in the matrimonial 
experiences of Henry VIII. which 
brought so many unthought-of and 
all-important consequences: andthe 
reader will find it difficult to make 
out why in such detail, and with 
what seems to us so many repeti- 
tions, he has gone over the whole 
story again. The reason is, ac- 
cording to his own showing, the 
discovery of many additional letters 
and historical documents, which 
he felt it of importance to make 
known to the world as throwing 
greater light upon the transactions 
concerned. It is chiefly from one 
series of correspondence, however, 
that the present volume is made up 
—the letters of a certain ambassa- 
dor from the Emperor Charles V. 
to King Henry, Eustace Chapuys, 
who was sent to England on “a 
mission of dowcewr et amytid” in 
the year 1529, after the first pro- 
ceedings had taken place for set- 
ting aside the marriage with 
Catherine. This emissary does 
not come to us with a very good 
character, it is true. Mr Froude 
allows that the opinion of Lord 
Paget, “who knew him well,” was 
not favourable to him. “TI never 
took him for a wise man, but for 
one that used to speak cwm summd 
licentid whatsoever came in buc- 
cam, without respect of honesty 
or truth, so it might serve his turn. 
He is a great practiser, with which 
honest term we cover tale-telling, 
lying, dissimuling, and flattering” 
—not a pleasant reputation ; but 
yet Mr Froude takes it that in 
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what he said, in the confidences 
as between master and servant, of 
his secret communications to the 
Emperor, he is more or less to be 
relied upon. No one could be 
more deeply involved in all the 
intrigues of the time. He was in 
a manner the protector of Cather- 
ine as the representative of her 
nephew, was constantly appealed 
to by her, and in all her secrets, 
and kept his master constantly in- 
formed of the views of the Catho- 
lic party in England, and her 
special partisans in particular. 

It is a little curious that such a 
man should be chosen as the ex- 
positor of the period by the his- 
torian, whose object it is to prove 
that Henry was in every way 
right, and all his actions noble, 
especially as Mr Froude. tells us 
that Chapuys was “the authority 
for many of the scandals about 
Henry.” There are, however, no 
scandals against Henry here. The 
course of his lengthened and tedi- 
ous suit, and the tergiversations of 
the Pope, are gone over at great 
length, and a sort of confused 


panorama in which a crowd of- 


figures are kept whirling before 
our eyes, advancing and retiring as 
in some incomprehensible dance 
of vacillation and uncertainty, is 
made to pass before us. The 
ghastly indictment against Anne 
Boleyn is, however, the only strong 
dose of horror that we are called 
upon to swallow. The Emperor’s 
envoy is by no means hard upon 
the king, and the historian is more 
warmly in his favour than it is 
almost possible to believe. Indeed 
Mr Froude seems to think that he 
has added still a whiter grace to 
the innocence of Henry, and has 
indeed specially written this book 
for that end. Nothing could well 
be more curious, in view of the 
antecedents of the writer, than 
the introductory statement with 
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which it begins. It is a repetition 
of the well-known fact, how true 
nobody can assert more strongly 
than he, that a man when dead is 
at the mercy of his historian, and 
leaves his reputation, helpless to 
defend himself, to be settled by 
those who come after him. “The 
mythic element,” he says, ‘‘ cannot 
be eliminated out of history.” 


“Men who play leading parts on 
the world’s stage gather about them 
the admiration of their friends, and 
the animosity of disappointed rivals 
or political enemies. The atmosphere 
becomes charged with legends of what 
they have said and done—some in- 
ventions, some distortions of facts, 
but rarely or never accurate. Their 
outward acts, being public, cannot be 
absolutely misstated ; their motives, 
being known only to themselves, are 
an open field for imagination; and 
as the disposition is to believe evil 
rather than good, the portraits drawn 
may vary indefinitely, according to 
the sympathies of the describer, but 
are seldom too favourable. The more 
distinguished a man is, the more he 
is talked about. Stories are current 
about him in his own lifetime, guaran- 
teed apparently by the highest au- 
thorities, related, insisted upon, time, 
place, and circumstance accurately 

iven. Most of them are malicious 
ies; yet if written down to reappear 
in memoirs a hundred years hence, 
they are likely to pass for authentic, 
or at least Soailite. Even when 
there is no malice, imagination will 
still be active. People believe or dis- 
believe, repeat or suppose, according 
to their own inclinations ; and death, 
which ends the feuds of unimportant 
persons, lets loose the tongues over 
the characters of the great. . . . 
Time is too precious to be squandered 
over paradoxes. The dead are gone ; 
the censure of mankind has written 
= epitaphs, and so they may be 
e ” 


Nothing could be more true than 
this, or more deeply emphasised 
by the example of that great 
biography which, wherever Mr 
Froude’s name is mentioned, must 
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be thought of—the biography in 
which he placed his friend and 
intellectual master before the 
world in an aspect entirely un- 
known before, put him in a 
pillory at which every fool could 
throw the most contemptible 
missiles, and every dog howl, and 
left him there gibbeted before all 
men, while the protestations of 
those who knew better were lost 
in the outcry of that common mass 
whose “ disposition,” as Mr Froude 
says, “is to believe evil rather 
than good.” How many of us 
who knew Thomas Carlyle in all 
his rugged tender courtesies, in 
his kindness, in his sympathy, the 
candour which would not overlook 
even a humble and shy witness to 
a character which he perhaps had 
misconceived, qualities to which 
in vain we lift up our hands to 
swear; or his wife, more cruelly 
maligned still, that vivacious, 
caustic, impatient, wayward soul, 
who made such sword-play of her 
troubles to amuse herself and her 
friends, and flung out her laughing 
gibes wherever she went, and felt, 
and acted, and enjoyed more in a 
day than most of us in a hundred, 
yet never was disloyal or ceased 
to regard “him” as the chief 
object in the universe,—how many 
of us, we repeat, have been obliged 
to acknowledge that “stories, 
guaranteed apparently by the 
highest authorities, related, in- 
sisted upon, time, place, and cir- 
cumstance accurately given,” all 
according to Mr Froude’s own 
formula, “are likely to pass for 
authentic, or at least probable,” 
when written down by an almost 
official hand in a book published 
almost by authority! “The dead 
are gone; the censure of mankind 
has written their epitaphs ”—what 
more true? The indignant protest, 
the counter-statement, the outcry 
of personal knowledge dies away, 
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and the book remains with all its 
perversions, ‘“ And so they may be 
left.” The verdict would be too 
cynical if it were spoken of this 
great historian’s personal victims. 
It is the utterance of a stately 
indignation when it is spoken of 
his hero. 

His hero, the world knows, is 
Henry Tudor—the man who cast 
off the chains of Rome because 
Rome opposed him in a personal 
matter on which he had set his 
heart. It is very likely—indeed 
without doubt, an excellent thing 
to have been freed from the chains 
of Rome: yet it is equally certain 
that the Reformation was much 
discredited, and infinite occasion 
given to the adversary to blas- 
pheme, by the manner in which 
this was brought about. The con- 
scientious scruples of a man who 
was disturbed in his mind con- 
cerning the lawfulness of his mar- 
riage only when his wife had be- 
come no wife to him, and another 
apparently desirable, at least much 
desired, image had come across his 
path—will always be regarded with 
suspicion so long as the world 
lasts, should all the advocates on 
earth stand forth to assert the 
purity of his motives. By their 
fruits ye shall know them, says 
Mr Froude. A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit,—by which 
rule all the fiends of the French 
Revolution, for instance, could be 
proved benefactors to humanity, 
and the Terror become an excellent 
and noble thing—which is what 
its bravest advocates have not yet 
asserted for it. It was good to 
throw off the Pope; and to make 
the king Pope in his place was 
no doubt a wonderfully effectual 
measure, as was the baptism of 
the tribes and nations whom Clovis 
forced into the purifying stream ; 
but how much of the advantages 
which followed, if not to the then 
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existing generation at least to its 
children, should be put to the 
account of these respective 
monarchs, it would be hard to say. 
Clovis, on the whole, we should 
say, has the most right to credit 
for his initiative. His grim and 
bearded catechumens might remain 
heathen all their life long, but 
their children had undeniably a 
better chance. 

There is, however, something 
always interesting in the art of 
determined advocacy, and in that 
special pleading which threads an 
excellent purpose through the most 
intricate of evil appearances, and 
makes the worse appear the better 
cause. In the present volume Mr 
Froude does this less by direct 
praise of Henry than by a strong 
systematic and unvarying dispar- 
agement of those opposed to him. 
To begin with Queen Catherine : 
we have all, let it not be denied, 
a prejudice in that lady’s favour, 
not only because of those misfor- 
tunes which are an eternal title to 
consideration, but because of that 
noble and stately image which 
Shakespeare has put upon the page 
of history. He too was very loyal 
to King Henry; it was not safe 
in those days for a player to go 
against a king; neither in Eliza- 
beth’s time, who had no indulgent 
hand, could a man, who hoped 
for any favour, treat hardly the 
episode in the national history 
which gave her her throne. Not- 
withstanding all this against him, 
our great poet, almost a contem- 
porary, and with a thousand 
reasons to disparage Henry’s dis- 
carded wife, made of her some 
thirty years after her death one of 
the finest of his female characters, 
a woman deeply injured, exasper- 
ated almost beyond the lines of 
endurance, yet noble in every 
movement, fine, womanly, and 
true in every thought. She who 
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addressed the Cardinal, the occa- 
sion, as she thought, of her un- 
happiness, with such words as 
these :— 


*¢ Sir, 

I am about to weep; but, thinking 
that 

We are a queen, or long have dreamed 
so, certain 

The daughter of a king, my drops of 
tears 

I'll turn to sparks of fire; . . . for it 
is you 

Have blown this coal betwixt my lord 
and me, 

Which God’s dew quench! Therefore I 
say again, 


I utterly abhor, yea, from my soul 
Refuse you for my judge ; ”— 


and who speaks to the king him- 
self in a manner so touching yet 
so dignified, will never be driven 
out of her place in the English 
mind by any devices of Mr Froude. 
This is her speech to Henry, or part 
of it :— 

‘**Sir, I desire you do me right and 

justice, 

And to bestow your pity on me: for 
Iam a most poor woman and a stranger, 
Born out of your dominions: having 


here 

No judge indifferent, nor no more as- 
surance 

Of equal friendship and proceeding. 
Alas, sir! 

In what have I offended you? what 
cause 

Hath my behaviour given to your dis- 
pleasure, 

That thus you should proceed to put 
me off, 


And take your good grace from me? 
Heaven witness 

I have been to you a true and humble 
wife, 

At all times to your will conformable. 

oe oe oe Please you, sir, 

The king, your father, was reputed 
for 

A prince most prudent, of an excellent 

And unmatched wit and judgment; 
Ferdinand, 

My father, King of Spain, was reckoned 
one 
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The wisest prince that there had 
reigned by many 

A year before : it is not to be questioned 

That they had gathered a wise council 
to them 

Of every realm, that did debate this 
business, 

Who deemed our marriage lawful.” 


This lady, it may be said, is as 
much as Lady Macbeth a creature 
of the poet’s fancy. It may be so, 
yet it will be hard to disabuse the 
mind of England of its prejudice 
in her favour; and it is rather a 
poor business to attempt to do so 
over again, and by the production of 
so many confused glimpses into her 
ante-chambers, where she is seen 
fighting for her rights, never con- 
senting to the compromises offered 
to her, or the stigma put not only 
upon her but upon her daughter— 
then, according to Mr Froude him- 
self, a noble and steadfast girl, 
with none of her after bad Tudor 
qualities developed, but placed in 
the most painful of positions, her 
rights taken from her, and the 
greatest ignominy in the world, 
the taint of illegitimacy, thrown 
upon her. Our historian thinks 
it exceedingly wrong of Catherine 
not to have retired at once into 
a convent, accepting the stain of 
having been for so many years the 
king’s concubine, and thus saving 
Henry the trouble of so many 
steps which were awkward for his 
reputation. He denounces the 
ambassador of Charles as guilty 
of the blood of Fisher and More, 
because he stood by, consoled, and 
encouraged, and (vainly) attempted 
to induce the Emperor to actual 
interference on her behalf. Cath- 


erine did all the harm that was 
done by not giving up meekly as 
soon as she was asked, and grant- 
ing that her former life had been 
a shameful one, and her daughter 
illegitimate. The Pope did it by 
wavering and temporising, afraid 
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to give way to Henry because of 
the Emperor, afraid to please 
Charles because of Henry. Anne 
did it, the hussy! by being in the 
way with her wickedness and be- 
witching the king. But relieved 
in his innocence against all these 
busy, plotting, conspiring figures 
in the background, whose various 
actions are reported to us in a 
hundred repetitions, there stands 
in the front Henry, blameless of 
all—not thinking much about the 
women at all, if truth were known, 
incapable of sacrificing the peace 
of Europe to a pretty face, build- 
ing ships, casting guns, preparing 
for war should it happen, insisting 
on being universally obeyed, as 
was his right, and that no Pope 
of Rome should meddle in his 
affairs: and looking after his own 
business, letting emperors and 
pontiffs rave. The women! Cath- 
erine here, Anne there, plain Jane 
Seymour already looming in the 
background—an agreeable change 
enough after that beautiful demon 
—what were they to the king but 
accidents in his way? He wanted 
a son, it is true, but except for 
that desire, which Providence 
grimly fulfilled in the stern irony 
with which human affairs are 
sometimes treated, King Henry 
had his mind on far different mat- 
ters from marriage. It was only 
the other people—the wife who 
would not make things simple by 
retiring into a convent, the poten- 
tates who would not accept the 
fact that to solve his particular 
problem was the first business of 
the world—who made all the fuss 
which fills Mr Froude’s pages, and 
has caused so much commotion in 
Christendom. 

It is curious how prim and de- 
termined Mr Froude is about the 
wickedness of that first marriage : 
he even goes back with an unex- 
pected solemnity to “the penalties 
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threatened in the Levitical law 
against marriages of this precise 
kind,” which had been “literally 
enforced in the death of the male 
offspring,” and suffers in his own 
conscience as his king does at the 
dreadful thought. Let us hope 
that this reference denotes a salu- 
tary change in Mr Froude’s mind 
from the view of Levitical and 
other religious penalties heretofore 
ascribed to him. The manner in 
which he speaks of an act done in 
good faith, and according to a cus- 
tom fully recognised and established 
at the time, and which, according 
to one view, on Catherine’s own 
authority was actually no more 
than the transference of a bride 
from one brother to another, such 
as took place in the case of the 
present Ozar—is as if this mon- 
strous thing had been new and 
unexampled in the world, besides 
being inherently vicious. It may 
be against the moral sense that a 
Pope or any authority should be 
endowed with the faculty of per- 
mitting such marriages, but there 
is no doubt that in the sixteenth 
century it was a faculty unani- 
mously conceded to him, and which 
only his refusal to undo what he 
had done made into a disputable 
question. It is a point on which 
there might be much said even 
now, since the advantage of having 
some authority on such subjects is 
indisputable: and it might even 
be argued that it was advantageous 
to have an authority which should 
have the power of judging whether 
an adverse rule could be wisely set 
aside under certain circumstances, 
a power which could not in theory 
be more wisely or justly disposed 
than in the hands of the head of 
the Church—so long as full unity 
existed. That the same rule con- 
tinues, and moves a great part of 
Christendom to-day, can scarcely 
be unknown to Mr Froude. Such 
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arrangements are nowhere more 
common than in Germany. * We 
are not able to pronounce with 
certainty if they only hold among 
Roman Catholics: but our impres- 
sion is that they are not unknown 
among Protestant potentates, and 
that without any dispensation. 
Therefore the lifting up of Mr 
Froude’s hands and eyes, as in the 
following passage, insulting as it is, 
to the largest Christian community 
in the world, is a little uncalled for : 


“The naked truth—and nakedness 
is not always indecent—was some- 
thing of this kind. A marriage with 
a brother’s wife was forbidden by the 
universal law of Christendom. Kings, 
dukes, and other great men, who dis- 
posed as they pleased of the hands of 
their sons and daughters, found it often 
desirable for political and domestic 
reasons to form connections which the 
law prohibited, and therefore they 
maintained an Italian conjuror, who 
professed to be able for a consider- 
ation to turn wrong into right. To 
marriages so arranged it was absurd 
to attach the same obligations as 
belonged to unions legitimately con- 
tracted. If, as often happened, such 
marriages turned out ill, the same 
conjuror who could make could un- 
make. This function also he was 
repeatedly called upon to exercise, 
and for a consideration also, he was 
usually compliant. The King of Eng- 
land had been married as a boy to 
Catherine of Aragon, carrying out 
an arrangement between their respec- 
tive fathers. The marriage had failed 
in the most important object for which 
royal marriages are formed ; there was 
no male heir to the crown, nor any 
prospect of one. Henry, therefore, 
as any other prince in Europe would 
have done, applied to the Italian for 
assistance. The conjuror was willing, 
confessing that the case was one where 
his abilities might properly be em- 
ployed. But another of his supporters 
interfered and forced him to refuse. 
The King of England had always 
paid his share for the conjuror’s main- 
tenance. He was violently deprived 


of a concession which it was admitted 
he had a right to claim. But for the 
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conjuror’s pretensions to make the 
unlawful lawful, he would not have 
been in the situation in which he 
found himself. What could be more 
natural than that, finding himself thus 
treated, he should begin to doubt 
whether the conjuror after all had 
the power of making wrong into 
right? whether the marriage had 
not been wrong from the beginning? 
And when the magical artist began 
to curse, as his habit was when doubts 
were thrown on his being the Vicar 
of the Almighty, what could be more 
natural than to fling him and his 
tackle out of window?” 


This is the manner in which Mr 
Froude now permits himself to 
speak of the head of the mightiest 
religious organisation that has ever 
been known in the Western world. 
He did not venture so far in 1866, 
when his first edition was pub- 
lished. This is how he states the 
case at that period, not having so 
far advanced as now in contempt 
for everything that does not fit in 
with his own view :— 


“The marriages of princes have ever 
been affected by other considerations 
than those which influence such rela- 
tions between privatepersons. Princes 
may not, as ‘unvalued persons’ may, 
‘carve for themselves’: they pay the 
penalty for their high place in sub- 
mitting their affections to the welfare 
of the state, and the same causes 
which regulate the formation of these 
ties must be allowed to influence the 
continuance of them. The case that 
was submitted to the Pope was one 
of those for which his very power of 
dispensing had been vested in him; 
and being, as he called himself, the 
father of Christendom, the nation 
thought themselves entitled to call 
upon him to make use of that 
power. A resource of the kind 
must exist somewhere—the relations 
between princes and subjects indis- 
pensably requiring it. It had been 
vested in the Bishop of Rome because 
it had been presumed that the sanctity 
of his office would secure an impartial 
exercise of his authority. And unless 
he could have shown (which he never 
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attempted to show) that the circum- 
stances of the succession were not so 
recarious as to call for his inter- 
erence, it would seem that the ex- 
press contingency had arisen which 
was contemplated in the constitution 
of the canon law ; and that where a 
provision had been made by the 
Church of which he was the earthly 
head, for difficulties of this precise 
description, the Pope was under an 
obligation either to make the required 
concessions in virtue of his faculty, 
or, if he found himself unable to 
make these concessions, to offer some 
distinct explanation of his refusal. 
I speak of the question as nakedly 
political. . . . A political difficulty 
on which alone he was bound to give 
sentence was laid before the Pope 
in his judicial capacity in the name 
of the nation; and the painful 
features which the process afterwards 
assumed are due wholly to his original 
weakness and vacillation.” 


This is something different from 
the swaggering talk about the 
Italian conjuror. Thirty years ago 
it appeared to the historian that 
“a resource of this kind must 
exist somewhere,” and that the 
Bishop of Rome was the most fit 
person to exercise it, which is a 
very different theory. That Pope 
Clement did not exercise it arose 
partly, no doubt, from vacillation 
and weakness, but partly also from 
the fact that he was in reality a 
prisoner when it was first put 
before him, and that the outcries 
of a cruelly sacked and outraged 
city were still ringing in his 
ears, and the safety, not only of 
the pontificate itself, but of the 
entire system of Rome, was over- 
powered by the pressure of the 
conqueror. The weakness of the 
Papacy, as soon as it ceased to 
be supreme over the conscience of 
Christendom, is no new discovery ; 
but this is a very different thing 
from the foolish cant about an 
“Ttalian conjuror,” a “magical 
artist,” which surely is quite un- 
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worthy of a man of Mr Froude’s 
reputation and power. His better 
judgment saw the expediency of 
such a tribunal, and he was in 
his earlier days fully aware of 
the necessity of something which 
should be a restraint as well as a 
resource. He tells us in this book 
of a proposal—which has not, we 
think, been heard of before, and 
which seems utterly incredible— 
for a marriage between the Princess 
Mary and the Duke of Richmond, 
Henry’s natural son. That such 
an idea should even once have 
been breathed through the atmos- 
phere in which King Henry sat 
wailing at being forced to live in 
mortal sin by the slowness of the 
Pope to divorce him from his 
brother’s wife, and nursing his 
woundéd conscience, is almost 
ludicrous in its horror, and we 
prefer, until better evidence is 
afforded, to believe that it could 
not be true. That such a dispen- 
sation should have been asked for 
transcends mortal belief. 

Not only does Mr Froude thus 
assume that the Pope’s dispensing 
power was a mere piece of presti- 
digitation, a clerical sleight of 
hand, forgetting that half of the 
royal marriages in Europe, and 
multitudes of lesser degree, were 
based upon it; but he seems to 
take the strangest view of the 
king’s position and authority in 
his own court and capital. He 
tells us that the disaffected in Eng- 
land assured the Imperial envoy 
that Henry was hated by the 
people, but that “without help 
from abroad they dared not de- 
clare themselves.” ‘ Why could 
they not dare? The king had 
no janissaries about his throne,” 
says Mr Froude. How extra- 
ordinary are such words in the 
mouth of a man who knows 
what he is speaking of as Mr 
Froude does! What janissaries 
3A 








has Queen Victoria about her 
throne? yet what sovereign was 
ever more perfectly secure? Henry 
had on his side, besides, the exag- 
gerated submission that surround- 
ed a monarch in those days. Men 
rose and fell by his glance. To 
offend the king was, even for great 
Wolsey, with the power of the 
Ohurch at his back, instant de- 
struction. We are unable even to 
conceive the superstitious rever- 
ence which surrounded him, the 
divinity that hedged the king, 
the terror inspired by the despot. 
A reflection of it will be found in 
Shakespeare, who was so nearly a 
contemporary, and who shows how 
the highest crest sank before an 
unfavourable look, and the great- 
est men in England were sent 
from his presence like unmannerly 
grooms. “Pray God he be not 
angry,” says Norfolk. 


** How dare ye thrust yourselves 

Into my private meditations ! 

WhoamI? Ha! 

Go to. I'll make you know your times 
of business,” 


says King Henry to the abashed 
crowd, which consists of the high- 
est names in the country. Is this 
the man whom Mr Froude thinks 
wanted janissaries round his throne 
to provide against a sudden rising 
of the disaffected, and whom it 
would have been so simple a thing 
to face if there really had been 
any disaffected in the realm? It 
is a curious argument in the mouth 
of an English historian. 

Mr Froude, however, has fur- 
nished us in that crowded and 
somewhat confused background of 
his with a valuable picture of the 
time — the perpetual conferences, 
conspiracies, conflicting interests, 
the manner in which abstract 
truth and justice are hustled 
aside, as if they too were indi- 
viduals, like Catherine cast down 
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from her high estate, or Wolsey 
obliterated in an hour. The 
Churchman deserved his doom; 
the lady did not. What matter? 
They are equally helpless against 
that great rampant will which pos- 
sessed England (without janis- 
saries), and disposed of her spirit- 
ual allegiance as if that also had 
been an individual fate. If there 
had not been working in the whole 
nation that leaven of religious re- 
formation, that strong sense of the 
impossibility of continuance with 
the abuses of the Church, the 
corruptions, the exactions, the op- 
pressions of Rome,—no doubt all 
that Henry did would have been 
but the artificial change enforced 
by one imperious personality, and 
tumbling to pieces as soon as that 
was withdrawn. Fortunately for 
England—notwithstanding the ar- 
rogance of his claim and the arbi- 
trary and unjustifiable nature of 
his pretensions—the tide was set- 
ting so strongly against the so- 
called spiritual powers, and with 
an ever-increasing flood, ready to 
sweep away all the burdens which 
had been laid upon the country in 
the name of religion, that his has- 
tily formed channel became a sort 
of national safety-valve. The 
issue has been one of mingled 
good and evil, like most human 
things. There is no doubt that 
the means by which it was brought 
about has left a permanent stain 
upon the history of the English 
Reformation ; and there is equally 
little doubt that the troubles and 
strifes of our own century—the 
High Church movement, with 
all its consequences, and many 
other agitations that have swept 
the bosom of the Reformed 
Church—have been owing to the 
imperfect and arbitrary char- 
acter of the Reformation. At 
the same time, it is perhaps owing 
to that irregular and arbitrary 
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character that the Church of Eng- 
land has preserved a catholicity 
which no other Church of the Re- 
formation has retained, and that 
the seemly and sometimes lovely 
traditions of the elder ages have 
not been sharply cut away as in 
Scotland, and other keenly Prot- 
estant countries. Much of the 
dignity and beauty of national re- 
ligion has been preserved in this 
way, and that is worth something. 
The line of spiritual lineage is un- 
broken, which is an advantage even 
to those to whom the mystical 
thread of apostolical succession 
has no particular value. We may 
doubt whether the grace of holy 
orders which has come through the 
hands of a Borgia and a Medici, 
and of many a dark plotter and 
cruel oppressor nearer home, is in- 
deed so prevailing a grace as our 
High Church friends imagine—and 
yet fully appreciate the force of con- 
tinuity, the order so little broken, 
the traditions which make of many 
a parish church the record in 
stone of the elder centuries. The 
gliding of one ritual into another, 
the elastic standard which per- 
mitted to many a humble parish 
priest a mild enjoyment of his 
benefice and the faith of his 
people, without any harsh ordeal 
between the old and the new, was 
in one respect no doubt a great ad- 
vantage. ‘ Thorough” has never 
been much to the mind of the 
English people, which demands no 
logic, and indéed prefers to leave a 
great many ends and jagged edges 
to every piece of work, so that it 
may splice on more or less effectu- 
ally to that which went before. 
But in all this it is very difficult 
to see the high position claimed for 
Henry by Mr Froude. The di- 
vorce of a faithful wife because of 
the stock reason that she had given 
no heir to the crown, is a well- 
understood act to which a great 
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measure of tolerance may be given. 
Even in the case of such a man 
as Napoleon, whose “dynasty,” to 
use the biggest word, was so little 
worth preserving, and whose di- 
vorce of Josephine was perhaps 
one of the greatest mistakes of his 
life—far as he ever was from at- 
taining the sympathies of the 
world which he turned upside 
down, no such odium was attached 
to him for his proceedings as 
distinguishes Henry VIII. in the 
judgment of the world. Nobody 
could say that he fell in love with 
the phlegmatic Archduchess to 
whom he gave an empire for a 
moment. Such a heart as he 
had to give was with his old and 
childless wife whom he had repu- 
diated. Had Henry’s conscience 
persecuted him in this way, had 
his object been as passionless and 
politic as that of Napoleon, his 
name would have been free of the 
scandal which attaches to it. In 
such a case we might have wept 
with Catherine, but we should not 
have turned with loathing from 
her husband. The mignonne who 
was ready waiting to step into 
that good lady’s shoes, who was 
brought to the very palace where 
Oatherine was, to flaunt her fa- 
vour and her wealth in the eyes 
of the discrowned queen, is, what- 
ever her own character might be, 
the destruction of his. Henry 
ought to have perceived by this 
indelicacy how little that was good 
was in his new partner, Mr 
Froude says in his history. The 
want of delicacy, to use so gentle 
an expression, was surely on his 
own part above all, to insult his 
old companion thus. The man who 
brings home a mistress to the house 
which still shelters his wife, finds 
no one to say a word for him. 
And to claim respect for the con- 
vulsions of his conscience in re- 
spect to a matter which the Church 
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had permitted, and which was by 
no means without precedent among 
his peers, is an insult to the good 
sense of the reader. ‘ His con- 
science hath crept too near an- 
other lady,” says Shakespeare, who 
certainly had no intention under 
Elizabeth to throw a stigma either 
on his father or mother. Policy 
has been held to justify a great 
many things, but not all the 
Froudes in the world will make us 
believe in a policy which acted in 
this way. Policy stood between 
Napoleon and Josephine. We be- 
lieve it, without more blame than 
is inevitable, of the new man who 
hoped to establish a new royal 
race in Christendom. But the 
whole matter is changed, and 
changed completely, when history 
reveals the shadow of the second 
woman treading upon the heels of 
the first, and thrusting her from her 
place. It is an old question which 
it was not worth Mr Froude’s 
while to open again. He had gone 
as far as even a partisan might in 
his history. But the present book 
goes far beyond his history. Oath- 
erine is a termagant. Anne is a 
devil of iniquity. Pope Clement 
is a smooth-tongued traitor, falsest 
of priests and men. The French 
king and the Roman emperor are 
men entirely moved by selfish mo- 
tives, playing their own game 
whatever suppliants may sue to 
them or sufferers appeal. One 
alone stands out ever clearer and 
clearer upon this evil background, 
all conscience, all patriotism, all 
nobility. How unlucky he was in 
the people with whom he had to 
do !—the woman who fought for 
her good name to the death, and 
the woman who, merely to spite 
him, forfeited hers; the men who 
dared not oppose him, though why 
they dared not, seeing he had no 
janissaries, Mr Froude cannot 
understand ; the Pope who lied and 


wavered; the men-children who 
would not consent to be born! 
The critics of his early publication 
gibed at Mr Froude’s hero as the 
model husband ; but the historian 
has gone a step further since then, 
and his Henry is now presented 
to us, relieved against all these 
contending and paltry figures, as 
the blameless king and perfect 
man. 


We know of no recent success 
in the world of literature which 
is at all equal to that of the 
young man who came to us from 
India a few years ago with a 
name unknown, and in that very 
short period has made himself 
such a reputation that every- 
thing he writes is not only looked 
for with eagerness by readers, 
but is enough to make the tem- 
porary fortune of any news- 
paper or cheap print which is 
fortunate enough to secure the 
blazon of that name. When we 
say he came to us unknown, we 
do not mean to ignore the fact 
that he brought with him from 
that distant empire of which the 
mass of us, who are not connected 
with any of the Indian services (a 
large exception, by the way), are so 
little acquainted—a blastof reputa- 
tion and the work upon which that 
reputation was founded, the ‘ Plain 
Tales,’ in which the great Mul- 
vaney and his comrades were first 
made known to the world: along 
with some other views of Indian 
soldiers and Indian civilians equal- 
ly novel and wonderful. These 
revelations of a new world, pure 
gold of genius and poetic insight, 
were alloyed by many conventional 
and quite distasteful visions of 
something odious beyond the other 
developments of that generally 
odious thing “society” —in the 
East: which no doubt had appear- 
ed, in various mess - rooms, club- 
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rooms, and drawing-rooms, ac- 
quainted with Mrs Hauksbee in 
her various incarnations, to be 
“the real thing,” more thrilling and 
full of interest than mere stories 
about natives and private soldiers. 
Mrs Hauksbee was much in the 
front of our young man’s produc- 
tions when he came to us with 
those early works, not perhaps 
quite sure of his own genius nor 
of what was its strength, and dis- 
posed to think (as we have been 
credibly informed) in his youthful 
over-acquaintance and inacquaint- 
ance with life, that his own pre- 
cocious success was merely a 
“boom,” and would not last. His 
last volume has completely proved, 
if proof had been necessary, the 
inappropriateness of this conclu- 
sion. Mr Rudyard Kipling,’ we 
imagine, must now have discovered 
himself, his wonderful powers, and 
the just direction of them, as he 
has discovered so many other 
things. Not that it is easy to 
limit the application of these pow- 
ers. He came from India, the 
country of his education, and, we 
understand, predilection, which he 
understands as few do, and cast 
his eyes by some chance upon the 
slums of London—of which he 
forthwith produced a tremendous 
picture, such as made into instant 
and vivid life the scenes which a 
hundred ineffectual pens and voices 
have endeavoured to lay before us. 
We saw the paper in which this 
extraordinary apercu of a situation 
and characters which must have 
been entirely new to the writer 
only long enough for a single 
hurried reading ; but it was enough 
to make the London of those 
awful streets, and their strange 
but entirely true heroine, as real 
to us as any of the masterpieces 
of fiction. The name of the wo- 
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man was absurd. She was called 
Badaliah Hindsfoot—a name im- 
possible both for fact and fiction ; 
but this was the only thing unreal 
about her. The story was also, 
perhaps, too painful for a trim 
and permanent new edition; yet 
we hope we may have it so ere 
long. 

Those, however, who wish to 
avoid pain must not go to Mr 
Rudyard Kipling for pleasure. 
The thrill of emotion which he has 
the gift to send tingling through 
and through his reader is not of 
the easy kind. It is far from be- 
ing the best of all possible worlds 
which he reveals to us; but it is 
something better. It is a world in 
which every cruel ill is confronted 
by that struggling humanity which 
is continually overborne, yet always 
victorious—victorious in defeat, in 
downfall, and in death: the spirit 
of man made, even when he knows 
it not, in the image of God. His 
conception of the race is the same 
as that which Browning died 
singing— 

‘*One who never turned his back, but 
marched breast forward.” 


Yet his conception of life is 
not, as Browning’s was, opti- 
mistic. Perhaps indeed he has 
no clearly developed conception of 
life: he knows that the strongest 
effort often ends in overthrow ; 
perhaps he may believe that it can 
do no other. Yet while we stand 
by his Indian civilian, cut down 
unnoted in the vast world of dark- 
ness against which he is struggling 
in the name of law and mercy; his 
soldiers slaughtered in some battle 
the very name of which will never 
be known,—our souls are pene- 
trated not by the sense of failure, 
but of the terrible and splendid 
warfare of everlasting good against 
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overwhelming yet temporary evil. 
It is something very different from 
the story of the Good Apprentice ; 
living happy ever after is not the 
fate to which his heroes, or even 
his heroines, attain. His men are 
not always moral; they are dis- 
tinguished by none of the niceties 
of the drawing-room (that is to 
say, those among them who are so, 
are odious, and surrounded by still 
more odious womankind); they 
are faulty, troublesome, imprac- 
ticable. The soldiers get drunk as 
often as they can, and swear freely 
on all occasions ; they are not too 
scrupulous about bloodshed. Yet 
what our young missionary makes 
us see with the clearness of light 
is, that these rough fellows are 
struggling too, in their way, on the 
side of righteousness, and that 
when all this hay, straw, and 
stubble of mortal error is swept 
away, the meaning and purpose 
and essence of the men will not 
be lost. 

Along with this, and perhaps 
the highest result of Mr Rudyard 
Kipling’s work is to roll away for 
us the veil which covers that vast 
and teeming world, the responsi- 
bility of which, for good or evil, 
before God, the British nation has 
taken upon its shoulders,—India, 
in so many of its differing nations 
and phases, and what is going on 
within it. How he has acquired 
his marvellous acquaintance, so 
impartial and so complete, we have 
no means of knowing: each scene 
bears so strong a stamp of reality 
that, as with a portrait painted by 
one of the masters of human physi- 
ognomy and expression, we say in- 
stinctively, “ This must be a perfect 
likeness”; the men prove them- 
selves, from the Head of the District 
to the drummers of the Fore and 
Aft, from the little naked brown 
child in the bazaar to the old 
devotee who has retired to await 


his death in the temple. The 
landscape, the atmosphere, even 
the temperature—that stifling of 
awful heat, those breakings of great 
storms, the dust, the blaze, the air 
that burns, all rise before us; but 
chiefly, and above all, the servants 
of that majesty of England, of 
whom, when they are not our sons 
and brothers, we know so little. 
The reader may study a hundred 
authentic and instructive works 
upon India without coming to a 
knowledge of the way in which 
that Government is carried on, 
which a glimpse at this record will 
givehim. The civilians out in ob- 
scure districts, with neither hopes 
of fame nor wealth, who live there 
knowing that far the likeliest 
thing is that they will die there, 
and never be heard of more, one 
man following another with a grim 
heroism, knowledge of all the risks, 
and determined indifference to them 
—is of itself a revelation which 
sweeps away in a moment all the 
modern cant of a weakened race 
and unheroic age. Unheroic ! 
with the commonplace Competition 
Wallah marching up into the dust 
and glare to relieve a comrade who 
is dying or succeed one who is dead, 
at a moment’s notice, knowing 
that he will probably be relieved 
himself after a horrible year or 
two, or month or two, in the same 
grim way—Smith dead, Brown to 
take his place—a mere item in 
a list, nothing more. The breast 
tightens, the eyes fill, as we read. 
They lie in the desert where they 
fell, scores, nay, hundreds of them, 
the British supremacy built up up- 
on their tombstones—if they have 
so much as that to show where they 
lie to form its foundations; and 
what they suffer in the meantime 
only themselves and Mr Rudyard 
Kipling knows. Here is the 
mise en scéne—the place and the 
men :— 
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“Four men, each entitled to ‘life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’ 
sat at a table playing whist. The 
thermometer marked for them one 
hundred and one degrees of heat. 
The room was darkened till it was 
just only possible to distinguish the 
pips of the cards and the very white 
faces of the players. A tattered 
rotten punkah of whitewashed calico 
was puddling the hot air and whin- 
ning dolefully at each stroke. Out- 
side lay gloom of a November day 
in London. There was neither sky, 
sun, nor horizon—nothing but a 
brown purple haze of heat. It was 
as though the earth was dying of 
apoplexy. 

“From time to time clouds of 
tawny dust rose from the ground 
without wind or warning, flung them- 
selves tablecloth-wise among the tops 
of the parched trees and came down 
again. Then a whirling dust devil 
would scatter across the plain for a 
couple of miles, break, and fall out- 
ward, though there was nothing to 
check its flight save a long line of 
piled railway sleepers white with 
dust, a cluster of huts made of mud, 
condemned rails, and canvas, and 
the one squat four-roomed bungalow 
that belonged to the assistant en- 
gineer in charge of a section of the 
Gandhari State line then under con- 
struction. 

“The four, stripped to the thinnest 
of sleeping suits, played whist crossly, 
with wranglings as to leads and re- 
turns. It was not the best kind of 
whist, but they had taken some 
trouble to arrive at it. Moltram of 
the Indian Survey had ridden thirty 
and railed one hundred miles from 
his lonely post in the desert since the 
night before. Lowndes, of the Civil 
Service, on special duty in the pol- 
itical department, had come as far to 
escape for an instant the miserable 
intrigues of an impoverished native 
State, whose king alternately fawned 
and blustered for more money from 
the pitiful revenues contributed by 
hard-wrung peasants and despairing 
camel-breeders. Spurstow, the doctor 
of the line, had left a cholera-stricken 
camp of coolies to look after itself for 
forty-eight hours while he associated 
with white men once more. Hummil, 
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the assistant engineer, was the host. 
He stood fast, and received his friends 
thus every Sunday if they could come 
in. When one of them failed to ap- 
an he would send a telegram to his 
ast address in order that he might 
know whether the defaulter was alive 
or dead. There are very many places 
in the East where it is not good or 
kind to let your acquaintances drop 
out of sight even for one short week.” 


We may add the account these 
same men give of the various oc- 
cupations from which they have 
come to the spare entertainment of 
the engineer’s hut. The explana- 
tion is made apropos of a speech 
read to them out of an English 
paper in which appointments in 
India were described as retained 
for “scions of the aristocracy who 
took care to maintain their lavish 
scale of incomes, to avoid or stifle 
any inquiries into the nature and 
conduct of their administration, 
while they themselves force the 
unhappy peasant to pay with the 
sweat of his brow,” &c. The civil 
servant describes his position with 
various amusing and instructive 
details :— 


“‘T know my risks; but nothing 
has happened as yet. My servant's 
an old Pathan, and he cooks for me. 
They are hardly likely to bribe him, 
and I don’t accept food from my true 
friends, as they call themselves, Oh, 
but it’s weary work! I'd sooner be 
with you, Spurstow. There’s shoot- 
ing near your camp.’ 

‘*Would you? I don’t think it. 
About fifteen deaths a-day don’t in- 
cite a man to shoot anything but 
himself. And the worst of it is, that 
the poor devils look at you as though 
you ought to save them. Lord knows, 
I’ve tried everything! My last at- 
tempt was empirical, but it pulled an 
old man through. He was brought to 
me apparently past hope, and I gave 
him gin and Worcester sauce with 
Cayenne. It cured him ; but I don’t 
recommend it.’ 

“* How do the cases run genera’ 
said Hummil. 
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“Very simply indeed. Chloro- 
dyne, opium pill, chlorodyne, collapse, 
nitre, bricks to the feet, and then—the 
burning-ghat. The last seems to be 
the only thing that stops the trouble. 
But I will say little Benson Lal, my 
apothecary, works like ademon. I’ve 
recommended him for promotion if 
he comes through it all alive.’ 

“* And what are your chances, old 
man ?’ said Moltram. 

“*Ton’t know ; don’t care much: 
but I’ve sent the letter in. What are 
you doing with yourself generally ?’ 

“¢ Sitting under a table in the tent 
and spitting on the sextant to keep 
it aa: said the man of the survey. 
‘ Washing my eyesto avoid ophthalmia, 
which I shall certainly get, and tryin 
to make a sub-surveyor understan 
that an error of five degrees in an 
angle isn’t quite so small as it looks. 
I’m altogether alone, y’ know, and 
shall be to the end of the hot 
weather.’” 


The engineer who is the host is 
worst off of all. His English sub- 
contractor has died “ accidentally ” 
by the going off of his gun, and he 
himself is half mad with sleepless- 
ness, but will not ask for leave 
because the man who would re- 
lieve him has a delicate wife at 
Simla, whom he can visit weekly 
where he is, and who would insist 
on following were he sent to Hum- 
mil’s desert post. ‘It’s murder to 
bring a woman here just now. 
Burkett hasn’t the physique of a 
rat. If he came here he’d go out: 
and I know she hasn’t any money, 
and I’m pretty sure she’d go out 
too. I’m salted in a sort of way, 
and I’m not married. Wait till 
the rains, and then Burkett can 
get thin down here.” The story 
of this hero, and how;he perishes 
at the post he will not let another 
man encounter the dangers of, is 
told in the terrible story called 
the ‘End of the Passage.’ So 
much for the servants of the Eng- 
lish Government in the burning 
plains, We ourselves think this 


story one of the most sad and 
terrible in the book, though per- 
haps the ‘Man who Was’ is still 
more piteously tragic. The great 
horror of the volume, the ‘Mark 
of the Beast,’ affects our particular 
imagination less, insomuch as it 
has, as the children say, a happy 
ending, the man being set free from 
the horrible enchantment. But 
it is idle to call these marvellous 
glimpses into a strange life stories, 
in the ordinary sense of the word 
—they are revelations, of what 
men can do, of what perhaps 
devils may. ' 

The soldiers, again, are portrayed 
with more love and sympathy than 
the civilians, and with not less 
vivid touches. The ‘Drummers 
of the Fore and Aft’ (not in 
this book) is an epic which has 
seized upon every man from the 
age of ten upwards—and we say 
not man invidiously, as shutting 
out woman, but collectively as 
including her. These have en- 
tered into the English language, 
and are, though so young, mere 
babies of tales, rooted like Shake- 
speare. The soldiers, even in 
their most tragic moments, are 
gayer than the civil servants. 
The battle in the ‘Main Guard’ 
(also not in this volume) is like 
Homer or Sir Walter. The Pa- 
thans and the Englishmen, drunk 
with fighting, love and applaud 
each other as each cuts down 
his man, and the sergeant, with- 
drawn for a moment from the dead- 
ly struggle, who sits on the “little 
orficer bhoy” to keep his imma- 
ture strength out of it, while the 
youngster struggles and roars 
threats of punishment, is an im- 
mortal group. We will not at- 
tempt to quote anything from 
stories so well known, except in 
the little unconsidered details 
which a hasty reader full of excite- 
ment for the narrative might slip 
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over in his haste. Here is an in- 
dication of the ways of the bivouac 
and the relations between officers 
and men, accustomed to lead and 
follow in the real and awful game 
of war, though for the moment 
only playing at it in the man- 
ceuvres of a sham campaign. 


“¢The boys are in a good temper,’ 
said the Major. ‘They'll be singing 
presently. Well, a night like this is 
enough to —_ them happy.’ 

“Over our heads burned the won- 
derful Indian stars, which are not all 
pricked in on one plane, but preserving 
an orderly perspective draw the eye 
through the velvet darkness of the 
void, up to the barred doors of heaven 
itself. The earth was a grey shadow 
more unreal than the sky. We could 
hear her breathing lightly in the 
pauses between the howling of the 
jackals, the movement of the wind 
in the tamarisks, and the fitful mutter 
of musketry-fire leagues away to the 
left. A native woman from some un- 
seen hut began to sing, the mail-train 
thundered past on its way to Delhi, 
and a roosting crow cawed drowsily. 
Then there was a belt-loosening silence 
about the fires, and the even breathing 
of the crowded earth took up the story. 

The men, full-fed, turned to tobacco 
and song—their officers with them. 
The subaltern is happy who can win 
the approval of the musical critics in 
his regiment, and is honoured among 
the most intricate step-dancers. By 
him, as by him who plays cricket 
cleverly, Thomas Atkins will stand in 
hour of need when he will let a better 
officer go on alone. . . . From the far 
side of the bivouac the voice of Corbet- 
Nolan, senior subaltern of B company, 
uplifted itself in an ancient and much 
appreciated song of sentiment, the 
men moaning melodiously behind 
him— 

‘The north wind blew coldly, she 
drooped from that hour, 

My own little Kathleen, my sweet 
little Kathleen, 

Kathleen, my Kathleen, my Kathleen 
O’Moore.’ 


With forty-five O’s in the last word ; 
even at that distance you might have 
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cut the soft South-Irish accent with a 
shovel.” 


This is a very pretty picture of 
one of the armies in the world in 
which there is the greatest dis- 
tance between officers and men, 
—‘“the men moaning melodious- 
ly” after the lieutenant is one of 
the happiest touches. 

This, however, is not all that we 
owe to Mr Rudyard Kipling. Be- 
hind those bands of Englishmen, 
Scotsmen (he gives our country- 
men but little attention, yet in- 
troduces one here and there for a 
moment, just to show that he can 
give the speech and accent of a 
Scot without ridicule or mistake, 
the all-comprehending boy), and 
Irishmen, whom he loves, and to 
whom he does full justice, lies the 
vast world of India, which also, 
in the great and unfathomable ex- 
perience of his less than thirty 
years, this wonderful youth has 
penetrated and made his own. 
The niggers, whom foolish young 
officers scorn—the wily and flat- 
tering races that bow down before 
the Sahibs; the fierce Borderers, 
who own their master when they 
see him, but are ready, like child- 
ren, to take immediate advantage 
of a priest’s murmur that the 
British Raj is over; the pathetic 
feminine creatures, half children, 
half women, whom the white men 
love and ride away ; the old sages 
squatted in the cool recesses of the 
temples; the noble chief, who, 
having been poor himself and 
worked for his living, has no 
mercy on the vagabond who steals 
to live. These are stories, no 
doubt, and most entertaining 
stories, full of human nature, 
piquant in its difference, over- 
whelming in its resemblances to 
our own—with all the strange cir- 
cumstances of ignorance and wis- 
dom, unlike ours, that make it a 
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revelation to us. There has been 
a question lately in the papers, of 
a decoration for literature, a share 
in the honours so freely going 
about the world, for literary men. 
Some of the debaters — indeed 
most of them—have taken a high 
tone, and attributed to writers the 
ineffable pretension of being above 
everything of the kind. Why? 
We do not pretend to know, the 
writers of books being but men, 
not contemptuous of any good 
thing that their trade may bring 
them, were it no more (but what 
is more }—the Garter itself is only 
that) than a piece of ribbon. If 
her Majesty’s Ministers will be 
guided by us (which perhaps is 
not extremely probable; yet we 
confess we should like the com- 
mand of a Minister’s ear for 
several shrewd suggestions), they 
will bestow a Star of India with- 
out more ado upon this young man 
of genius, who has shown us all 
what the India empire means. 
Perhaps Lord Salisbury has not 
time, poor gentleman! with all 
the weight of State upon him, to 
refresh his soul with stories; but 
we dare be bound Mr Balfour has, 
who, to speak as do the children 
of to-day, is up to everything. 
Sir Edwin Arnold had a good 
right to that star, probably sug- 
gested by his own poem, which 
showed us Buddha in his more 
than half Christianity—wonderful 
shadow of the Christ that was to be, 
not to be lightly touched by the 
ignorant missionary : and we would 
award it to a few others we know 
of—the author, for instance, of the 
‘ City of Sunshine,’ and perhaps he 
of ‘Mr Isaacs.’ But there is no 
Indian potentate, no general, no 
political agent, no member of 
council, who has a better right to 
the Indian decoration that this 
errant story-teller. We have all 


read a great deal about that vast 


continent, and the extraordinary 
British rule which is over it, with- 
out in most cases understanding 
very much. But here it lies, a 
hundred nationalities, a world un- 
known, under that blazing sky— 
innumerable crowds of human 
creatures, like the plains they 
inhabit, stretching into distance 
further than any eye can see. 
Never was there a more astonish- 
ing picture than that, all done in 
black and white, which is called 
the ‘“QOity of Dreadful Night.” 
We pant in the air which is no 
air, we sicken for the evanescent 
breath of dawn, we walk between 
the white bodies asleep, not dead, 
that lie in every corner, we hear 
the muezzin climb the stairs to 
give forth his cry upon the still- 
ness, as if we were there in bodily 
sight and hearing. It is a magic, 
it is an enchantment. If her 
Majesty herself, who knows so 
much, desires a fuller knowledge 
of her Indian empire, and how it is 
ruled and defended and fought for 
every day against all the Powers 
of Darkness, we desire respectfully 
to recommend to the Secretary for 
India that he should place no 
sheaves of despatches in the royal 
hands, but Mr Rudyard Kipling’s 
books. There are only two 
volumes of them, besides sundry 
small brochures. A good bulky 
conscientious three-volume novel 
holds as many words. But there 
lies India, the most wonderful 
conquest and possession that any 
victorious kingdom ever made, the 
greatest fief, perhaps, that ever 
was held for God. These are great 
words: and the young magician 
upon whose lips we hanz does not 
hesitate to show us by what im- 
perfect instruments the Raj of the 
white empire is upheld, by men 
themselves stumbling and labour- 
ing upon the path of life, taking 
that great name as often in vain 
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as speaking it in reverence—storm- 
ing, fighting, sinning, forgetting 
themselves often, yet never for- 
getting the strong rule and curb 
with which, a handful themselves, 
they hold millions, always with an 
obdurate and steadfast direction 
towards Justice and Truth. 

No patriot leader could do a bet- 
ter work. We dwell upon none of 
the literary qualities of this achieve- 
ment. These are for lesser efforts. 
What Mr Rudyard Kipling has 
done is an imperial work, and 
worthy of an imperial reward. 
The Star of India! a small thing 
the critic might say; but in this 
modern condition of affairs, when 
it is no longer the fashion to give 
a man as much land as he can 
ride round in a summer day—as 
much as there is to give. It 
would be a good beginning of a 
new system in respect to that 
unacknowledged craft which is 
bid to content itself with what 
little good it can do in its genera- 
tion and the fickle applauses of 
popular fame. It is well to 
consider, however, another good 
thing that Mr Kipling has done. 
He has proved that the public, 
though apt to be beguiled by Mr 
Jerome K. Jerome and the ‘ Mys- 
tery of a Hansom Oab,’ has yet 
sense enough to recognise some- 
thing better when it sees it—for 
which also we are much beholden 
to him: it restores our faith in 
human nature: though how Mul- 
vaney and his friends can share the 
quarters, even on a railway book- 
stall, of the sentimental Bootles 
and his men and babies, we con- 
fess we are at a loss to conceive. 
It was said, we believe, of our 
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young man, that though superla- 
tive in the art (which he has 
brought so strongly into fashion) 
of the short story, he was incap- 
able of writing a long one. In 
answer to which, his demon pro- 
duced at a sitting the ‘Light that 
Failed.’ We remember sitting up 
to read that story through the 
moonlight hours of an Italian mid- 
night, until the blueness of the 
morning began to lighten over 
the sea, and the grey olives 
twinkled silvery in that first dawn 
which comes before the sun. Much 
experience hath made us calm, 
and might, as one would think, 
take the edge off any interest or 
excitement of a tale. But it is 
not so; and like a youth with the 
spell of strong feeling upon us, we 
seized the pen to write to the 
author. But paused, as Gobind 
in Dhunni_ Bhagat’s Chubara 
might have done; for youth in 
these days is apt to contemn ex- 
perience, and better loves the 
praises of his kind. Here, how- 
ever, by the dignified hand of 
Maga, the ever young, is that 
letter which was never written, 
bidding the young genius All-hail ! 
and more power to his elbow, to 
relapse into vernacular speech, 
which is always more convincing 
than the high-flown. 


The season of books has begun ; 
but we have as yet the first drops 
only of the promised abundant 
stream. Presently the flood will 
come. It will not, perhaps, be all 
refreshing, but will end in a good 
deposit of mud and stones that 
choke the runlets; however, let 
us not despair. 
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THE RIOTS 


No medical fallacy is so uni- 
versally and justly condemned as 
that of prescribing for the symp- 
toms instead of the disease. <A 
doctor who attempted to heal over 
the sore begotten by a cancer, 
instead of cutting out the roots of 
the evil, would justly be regarded 
as an ignoramus of the first water. 
The same principle holds with 
equal force in diplomacy. It 
rarely happens that any political 
manifestation in a foreign State 
owes its origin entirely to any 
purely local cause. Some evil 
under the surface is in nine cases 
out of ten the predisposing motive, 
and though the connection be- 
tween cause and effect may not 
be obvious at first sight, it is the 
business of a diplomatist so to 
probe the circumstances as to ac- 
quaint himself with the irritat- 
ing source of the mischief. More 
especially is this the case when 
similar events have occurred in 
past years, and when the unifor- 
mity of the phenomenon may 
justly be considered to indicate a 
corresponding uniformity in the 
cause. 

We have been led to make these 
remarks by a study of the cir- 
cumstances connected with the 
recent riots in China. There 
have been repeated outbreaks of 
the same sort. Not to go further 
back than 1868 and 1869, there 
were in those years serious dis- 
turbances directed against for- 
eigners at Yangchow on the Yang- 
tsze-Kiang, at Swatow and Foo- 
chow, in Formosa and Szech’uen. 
In 1870 occurred the Tientsin mas- 
sacre. Five years later Margary 
was murdered, and since then 
there have been committed fre- 
quent acts of popular hostility 
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IN CHINA. 


against Europeans. In all these 
cases, except during the period 
when Sir Thomas Wade was our 
representative at Peking, there 
has been too often shown a dis- 
position to accept the Chinese 
view that the disturbances were 
isolated acts produced by purely 
local and transitory causes. 

But it cannot be too often in- 
sisted upon that the fons et origo 
mali is the fact that the Chinese 
Government is inimical to foreign- 
ers. Now that the Marquis Ts’éng 
is dead, there is not a single states- 
man who would not rejoice were 
the hated “barbarian” swept off 
the sacred soil of the Middle King- 
dom. We are there by virtue of 
treaties extracted from the Govern- 
ment vi et armis; and having ac- 
quired this right, we mean to use 
it, not in any blustering cr en- 
croaching spirit, but as our legit- 
imate privilege. Viewed from the 
Chinese standpoint, we are intrud- 
ers who, by superior force, have 
succeeded in gaining a footing in 
China. Neither the people nor 
the ruling classes have the least 
sympathy with us. Our traditions 
and modes of thought, our faiths 
and aspirations, the motives of 
our conduct and the guiding prin- 
ciples of our lives, are as widely 
separated from those professed and 
acted on by Chinamen as “Scot- 
land from Cathay.” We have 
no feelings in common, and any 
friendliness that may exist between 
us is entirely on our side. Their 
most enlightened statesmen are at 
heart as anti-foreign as any mem- 
ber of the most advanced secret 
societies. Those who have the 
clearest political foresight—such, 
for instance, as Li Hungchang— 
know perfectly well that they are 
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powerless to rid themselves of us, 
and are content therefore to main- 
tain generally courteous relations 
with our representative and con- 
suls; but the whole direction of 
their policy is so to arm them- 
selves as to be able to resist us 
at all points, and so to act as to 
minimise, so far as possible, the 
rights and privileges granted to us 
by the treaties. Such officials be- 
long to the school of thought which 
used to be represented by Ts’éng 
Kwofan, the father of the late 
Marquis, who held that the first 
duty of China was to strengthen 
herself, and thus to place herself 
in a position to be able to close 
her ports against us in case it 
should suit her to do so. 

This feeling is shared in by the 
people generally, more especially 
by the large class of scholars 
known as the Literati, who, hav- 
ing passed their examinations, are 
destined to remain bouches inutiles 
until the path of official employ- 
ment is opened to them. No 
political considerations, such as 
check the expression of ill-will 
on the part of the Mandarins, 
have any influence on the con- 
duct of these people, who are 
ever ready to break out into acts 
of hostility so soon as they see 
that such a course would not be 
distasteful to the ruling powers. 
A careful study of the position 
of affairs antecedent to the various 
outbreaks that haveoccurred, shows 
that a loosening of our hold on the 
Government has invariably pro- 
duced a relaxation of the control 
commonly exercised by the Gov- 
ernment in foreign affairs over the 
provincial authorities, and that 
this again has been followed by a 
slackening on their part of their 
grasp over the people. At no 
time have affairs been more peace- 
able in China than after a display 
of force on the part of foreign 
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Powers. Just as after the last 
war, when the country had suf- 
fered a humiliation, and when 
therefore it was natural to expect 
exasperation and hostility from 
the people, we enjoyed a time of 
profound peace, so it has always 
been. Unhappily, however, the 
submissive and conciliatory con- 
duct of the Tsungli Yamén at the 
conclusion of the war, led the 
foreign representatives at Peking 
to yield privileges and waive 
rights in response to the same 
pleadings which are now advanced 
—viz., that the Government was 
unable to enforce the treaty rights 
on the people. When the foreign 
ministers had once begun to give 
way, the descent became easy. The 
treaty was gradually less and less 
exactly kept, and at last a belief, 
begotten by improved armaments 
and increased military proficiency, 
passed current that, though we 
had been successful in 1860, we 
were not likely to be so again, 
and that it was therefore safe to 
treat us with the same neglect 
and contempt as had been meted 
out to us before the war. 

The result of this feeling was 
the outbreaks at Yangchow, 
Swatow, and elsewhere, which, 
however, were promptly repressed 
by our gunboats. Meanwhile Mr 
Burlinghame undertook to repre- 
sent China at the Courts of Europe, 
and to urge on the Powers the 
advisability of treating China as 
a nation desirous of admittance to 
the rank of a civilised Power, and 
for whose shortcomings every al- 
lowance should be made, in con- 
sideration of the difficulties which 
she represented herself as encoun- 
tering in making such an entirely 
new departure. 

Considerable success attended 
Mr Burlinghame’s efforts. The 
plea which was put into his mouth 
was plausible, and he succeeded in 
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imparting some of the implicit 
faith which he himself had in it 
to the Foreign Offices of Europe. 
A new era was about to begin in our 
relations with China, and from that 
time forward we were to deal with 
the Tsungli Yamén as we were in 
the habit of negotiating at the Quai 
D’Orsay, and in return we were 
to receive the same international 
courtesy which we were accus- 
tomed to expect from the French 
Foreign Office. This dream was of 
short duration. In 1870 Europe 
was startled by the news that at 
Tientsin, a town only about eighty 
miles from the capital, a violent 
outbreak had occurred, which was 
directed primarily against the mis- 
sionary establishments, but which 
extended to all foreigners, and in 
which subjects of England, France, 
and Russia lost their lives. 

This outrage caused a revulsion 
of feeling in Europe, and Sir 
Thomas Wade, who was then our 
Chargé d affaires at Peking, with 
the other foreign representatives, 
insisted on full reparation being 
made, and brought home to the con- 
sciousness of the Mandarins that 
in face of such acts it was vain to 
plead for anything more than strict 
justice in the carrying out of the 
treaties. Even the Tsungli Yamén 
saw that they had gone too far, and 
in order again to put to sleep the 
vigilance of the foreign Powers, 
they arranged that the Emperor 
should receive their representatives 
at an audience. 

This audience was cleverly ar- 
ranged. The ceremony was held 
in a pavilion attached to the 
palace, in which it was customary 
to receive the envoys of tributary 
States. To the natives, therefore, 
it appeared that we accepted the 
position of inferiors, while by the 
foreign representatives this new 
departure was regarded as a de- 
cided step in advance, although 


it was fully recognised that the 
manner of conducting the audi- 
ence left much to be desired. Thus 
on both sides the China Govern- 
ment “scored.” They gratified the 
patriotic pride of the people, and 
they won the good-will of the 
foreign Powers. Having acquired 
this measure of merit, they felt 
that all further efforts on their 
part were unnecessary. The usual 
uncomfortable relations followed, 
and two years later the murder of 
Mr Margary took place, an event 
which, in the opinion of Sir 
Thomas Wade, seriously com- 
promised some of the highest 
officers of the State. 

The negotiations which followed 
on this outrage culminated in the 
conclusion of the Chefoo conven- 
tion, by which instrument the 
right of taking steamers up to 
Yang-tsze-Kiang as far as Ch’ung- 
k’ing was conceded tous. The great 
famine, to the relief of which Eng- 
land sent thousands of pounds; 
the famous campaign in Oentral 
Asia, by which China recovered 
the revolting provinces in Eastern 
Turkestan; and the war with 
France, — occupied the attention 
of the Government and people for 
some years. With the return of 
prosperity and peace, however, the 
Government showed no better dis- 
position towards foreigners, and 
the audience which was granted to 
the European representatives at 
the beginning of the present year, 
was to all intents and purposes 
a repetition of the ceremony of 
1873. The same pavilion served as 
the reception-room, and the only 
variety introduced was that the 
ministers placed their credentials 
on the table in front of the Em- 
peror with their own hands, instead 
of through the mediation of Prince 
Kung. The Chinese did not ven- 
ture to propose this farce until 
they felt assured of the pliancy of 
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the foreign ministers. In the case 
of the English representative, they 
felt that their diplomacy would be 
sufficient for the occasion. A min- 
ister who could be persuaded to 
give up so important a treaty-right 
as the navigation of the upper 
waters of the Yang-tsze-Kiang, 
was plainly not a man to stand 
out firmly against so insidious a 
proposal as that now advanced by 
the Tsungli Yamén. Unhappily 
the other ministers were, from 
various reasons, equally submis- 
sive, and wisdom was justified of 
her children. 

The people were not slow to 
learn the lesson of the events pass- 
ing under their eyes. They had 
opposed the passage of steamers 
up the higher waters of the Yang- 
tsze- Kiang, and therefore the 
“barbarians” had been forbidden 
to advance beyond Ich’ang. If 
they opposed the continuance of 
missionary establishments on the 
lower waters of the stream, might 
it not be that “the Son of Heaven” 
would order the intruders to be off 
bag and baggage? That this feel- 
ing entered into the calculations 
of the rioters there can be no 
doubt, although other motives 
largely influenced their conduct. 

By common consent it is ac- 
knowledged that the rioters were 
mainly members of the Kolao- 
hwui, a secret society which is 
largely recruited from natives of 
the province of Hunan. In its 
present shape the society took its 
rise at the close of the T’aip’ing 
rebellion. During the civil war 
which raged from about 1852 to 
1864, the Imperialist generals, find- 
ing the ordinary Chinese soldiers 
quite incapable of enduring the 
hardships of a severe campaign, 
enlisted largely in Hunan, the 
most riotous and unruly province 
in Ohina. After the capture of 
Nanking, these troops still fol- 
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lowed their country’s banners, and 
were eventually employed in Gen- 
eral Tso’s celebrated campaign in 
Central Asia. It was while on 
this service that they formed the 
present Kolao-hwui, which in its 
inception was nothing more than 
a benefit society. The members 
all contributed to a common fund, 
which was applied to supporting 
the sick and indigent members, 
and in giving decent burial to 
those of their number who died 
either in battle or by disease. 
With a return of piping times of 
peace the disbanded campaigners 
returned to their province and the 
neighbouring districts, and finding 
themselves unable as well as disin- 
clined to engage in trade or agri- 
culture, they gradually perverted 
the objects of the society, and 
turned that which was originally 
intended for the benefit of their 
fellows into a dangerous marauding 
association. They levied blackmail 
on wealthy landowners and local 
officials who were willing to pur- 
chase the peace of the districts 
under their charge by subsidising 
the society, and they executed 
raids on rich and defenceless vil- 
lages. 

The society thus offers attrac- 
tions to the idle and dissolute, 
which draws to its banners all the 
discontented and ne’er-do-wells of 
the country-side. Swelled by 
these ill-omened additions to its 
ranks, its numbers have increased 
so enormously as to make it a 
standing menace to the peace of 
the country. In all cases of dis- 
turbances, the seizure of any mem- 
bers of the society among the rioters 
is followed by the execution of 
Jeddart justice on the culprits. 
No mercy is shown them, and as 
in each case the executioner does 
his duty the magistrates thank 
God they are rid of a knave. 
That there is some connection be- 
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tween the Kolao-hwui and the 
“League of Heaven and Earth,” 
a far more political and revolu- 
tionary society, there can be no 
doubt. But the alliance is not 
very close. The watchword of the 
“League of Heaven and Earth” 
is, “ Destroy the Ts’ing (the present) 
dynasty and restore the Ming 
(the last Chinese) dynasty ;” but 
the motto of the Kolao-hwui is 
that of the Oranstoun Borderers, 
“Thou shalt want ere I want.” 

It is a noticeable fact that the 
late riots were directed against the 
missionary establishments at the 
ports. So far as we know, the in- 
land stations have been left un- 
disturbed. In the last number 
of ‘China’s Millions,’ a periodical 
which represents the four hundred 
missionaries and agents of the In- 
land China Mission scattered over 
the empire, no mention whatever 
is made of any difficulties with the 
natives. Of the motives of the 
attacks there cannot be any doubt. 
In the eyes of Chinamen all for- 
eigners are rich, and it is a 
common saying among native 
thieves that the contents of one 
foreign house are worth more 
than those of any ten Chinese 
houses. But besides this powerful 
attraction, there was an additional 
reason why the foreigners should 
be the object of attack. The 
members of the society have 
learned by experience that it is 
not only more profitable but that 
it is safer to pillage Europeans 
than natives. An act of brigand- 
age committed on a native town 
or village is followed by a vigilant 
pursuit of the criminals, in which 
the people of the district eagerly 
take part ; but the committers of 
a similar outrage on the European 
quarter of a city are secure from 
any great inquisitiveness on the 
part of the authorities, and, like 
the perpetrators of agrarian crime 


in Ireland, are sure to have the 
support and condonation of the 
people. 

With such motives for riot it is 
always easy to manufacture a cry 
among so ignorant and supersti- 
tious a people as the Chinese, more 
especially among the natives of 
Hunan, who on these as on all 
other occasions of disturbance in 
that part of the Yang-tsze-Kiang, 
have taken a prominent part in the 
outrages. Of all the provincials in 
China the Hunanese are the most 
bigoted, ignorant, and anti-foreign. 
No foreigner has ever been able to 
establish himself in the province, 
and chance travellers who have 
skirted its northern portion go- 
ing westward, have found it neces- 
sary to conceal themselves so far 
as possible in the recesses of their 
sedan-chairs or boats, and to hurry 
past the inhospitable frontier. 
This hatred of foreigners is made 
to extend to everything foreign, 
and only a few weeks ago the 
people on the border rose as one 
man to oppose the admission of 
the electric telegraph into the pro- 
vince. In this they were success- 
ful. They burned the poles, de- 
stroyed the wires, drove the native 
engineers across the boundary, and 
can now boast that Hunan is the 
only province in China which is 
uncontaminated by foreign inven- 
tions. For years past all the most 
virulent literary assaults upon 
Europeans have issued from this 
centre. A particularly violent 
pamphlet entitled ‘A Deathblow 
to Corrupt Doctrine,’ had its ori- 
gin and chief circulation in Hunan. 
In this work every conceivable 
crime and immorality are attrib- 
uted to foreigners, and especially 
to foreign missionaries. The well- 
worn accusation that they are in 
the habit of making medicine from 
the eyes of children, finds positive 
assertion in its pages, and the 
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people are thus primed and ready 
at any moment to avenge their 
countrymen at the bidding of their 
leaders. 

With such combustible material 
at hand, a spark will easily pro- 
duce an explosion, and a trick, 
however clumsy, may be depended 
on to excite the necessary animus. 
At Wuhu, where the first of the 
recent riots occurred, the fact that 
two Sisters of Mercy stopped to 
speak to some children in the 
street was all that was needed to 
raise the howling mob, who burnt 
and looted the Roman Catholic 
mission premises and schools, and 
broke into the British consulate. 
Sinister rumours had been current 
for some days that the mob in- 
tended to attack the Jesuit cathe- 
dral and buildings, and the occa- 
sion of these ladies’ kindly words 
was seized upon as an excuse to 
put the threat into execution. At 
Wusueh a more elaborate farce 
was gone through. A man was 
sent through the town carrying 
four Chinese babies. On being 
asked what he was doing with the 
children, he answered that he was 
taking them down to Kiukiang 
to the Roman Catholic Mission, 
to be made into medicine. This 
was enough for the purpose. The 
mob rose, burnt the missionary 
establishments in the town, and 
murdered two Englishmen who 
were attempting to rescue the 
English ladies from the fury of 
the people. At Tanyang, Wusieh, 
Chingkwan, Yangwu, Kiangyen, 
and Ich’ang, the disturbances which 
broke out almost simultaneously 
were produced by equally fictitious 
causes. 

The simultaneousness of these 
attacks on foreigners was too 
obvious to be unacknowledged, 
and in the decree on the subject 
issued by the Emperor it appears 
to have excited his alarm. 
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“Tt is,” he writes, “strange, nay, 
even incredible. It is evident that 
among the perpetrators of these out- 
rages there have been some influential 
miscreants, whose object it has been 
to plan and to fan an uneasy and dis- 
contented feeling among the Chinese 
people by the circulation of false and 
alarming rumours, so that they might 
take advantage of the agitation and 
excitement thereby created to rob 
and to plunder, and so that peaceable 
and law-abiding persons might be 
incited and led to join them, result- 
ing in a tremendous uprising.” 


This passage accurately describes 
the objects and manner of the 
instigators of the disturbances. 
When the mobs had been stirred 
up to attack the foreign houses 
the work of looting began, and 
was conducted in the most open 
and deliberate manner. Writing 
of the riot at Wuhu, a missionary 
on the spot says :— 


“ An astonishing part of these pro- 
ceedings is the cool manner in which 
everything was torn down and carried 
away. A large iron chest, supposed 
to be a safe, requiring ten or twelve 
men to carry, was quietly carried off 
in broad daylight. Heavy beams and 
planks, requiring several men to carry 
them, were carried in open daylight 
past the foreign residences. Even 
large bronze figures nearly life-size, 
supposed to be intended for the cathe- 
dral in course of erection, were carried 
past the line of soldiers on guard 


. without any question being asked, 


and now stand in an open place not 
far away from the scene of the riot.” 


It will be seen by this recapitu- 
lation of facts that the present riot 
is but a repetition of the Tientsin 
massacre of 1870. Then, as now, 
a marauding society aroused the 
fury of the mob against the foreign 
missionaries by precisely the same 
absurd fictions ; then, as now, mur- 
der and pillage were added to the 
crime of riot; and then, as now, 
the local authorities watched with 
folded hands the violence of the 

3B 
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people under their charge. As 
Sir Thomas Wade wrote to Lord 
Granville with reference to the 
Tientsin outbreak :— 

“The rising - Was purely a 
question of brigandage. The Hung- 
singtzu, an Alsatian fraternity of 
Tientsin, had not for a long time had 
an opportunity of filling their pockets, 
and had been meditating the possi- 
bility of an attack on the foreign 
settlements. The Prefect... arrived 
in spring. He was anti-foreign, and 
without speaking, let these bullies 
see that he would not stand in their 
way. Their plans were laid by about 
the 13th June [the rict occurred on 
the 21st June], all the authorities 
being aware of what was coming. 
Chung H’ou [the supreme authority 
on the spot] was as well informed as 
the rest, and was opposed to the ris- 
ing ; but he dare not speak or move, 
lest, if no worse, his own Yamén 
should be destroyed.” 


If in this extract we read 
Kolao-hwui for Hungsingtzu, and 
the Mandarins of the towns of the 
Yang-tsze for Chung H’ou and 
the Prefect of Tientsin, we have 
an accurate description of the 
recent riots. 

For some days before the out- 
break at Wuhu, the Taotai was 
warned by the British consul that 
mischief was brewing, and in face 
of this notice he refused to give 
the protection to the foreign settle- 
ment asked of him. At Wusueh 
the authorities, with one notable ex- 
ception, behaved with even greater 
callousness. The senior Mandarin 
refused to give his subordinate 
men to suppress the riot ; and one 
other excelled his fellows by not 
only abstaining from all attempts 
to quell the mob, but by turning 
out to the fury of the people the 
ladies and children who tried to 
enter his premises for protection. 
In pleasing contrast to this con- 
duct was the behaviour of Tso 
Paiching, the subordinate Man- 
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darin just mentioned, who used 
every endeavour to save the lives 
of the foreigners, and especially 
of the ladies, and who was badly 
wounded in his gallant efforts. Of 
the manner in which he has been 
treated by the Government for so 
doing, we shall speak presently. 
But not only was the conduct 
of the officials infamous at the 
moment when it might be pleaded 
for them that in the excitement 
of the riots they had lost their 
heads, but subsequently they lent 
the weight of their authority to 
the absurd fictions which had been 
used to excite the mob. At Tsien- 
kiang the local officials were di- 
rected by the viceroy of the pro- 
vince to search the residences of 
foreigners “to see if they had 
any babies’ or dead people’s bones.” 
And at Wuhu, while the violent 
passions of the mob were still ex- 
cited, the Taotai issued a procla- 
mation to the people in which he 
said: “If you find that these 
[missionary | institutions kidnap or 
steal children, don’t create any 
disturbance, but bring the matter 
before the proper authorities to 
be dealt with.” Encouraged by 
this pronouncement, the Kolao- 
hwui issued a proclamation the 
next day, in which they asserted 
that “the country was betrayed 
and the people were ruined.” After 


-repeating the infamous stories pre- 


viously spread abroad as to the 
conduct of the Roman Catholic 
orphanages and churches, they 
went on to state that 


“The priests of the Roman Catholic 
Church steal and kill Chinese chil- 
dren, and their crimes should have 
been expiated with death punishment; 
but the god of wealth bought off their 
lives. Money is superior to law, the 
precious code and Golden Rules are 
misapplied. It shows the magistrate’s 
intention of exterminating our Chinese 
race, and of assisting the barbarian 
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thieves. . . . The barbarians, with 
their thieving consciences stricken and 
their hearts fluttering, bribed the petty 
military Mandarin Yao with 40 taels, 
who accordingly sent forty soldiers to 
keep guard over the church’s entrance. 
Swords were freely used on those 
who attempted entrance. A Chinese 
official, indeed, rendering barbarians 
help to injure his countrymen! .. . 
The hearts of the people rebelled at 
such an outrage. ‘The devil’s nest is 
torn down and burnt... . This ex- 
traordinary occurrence originated with 
the officials, and not from the people. 
The officials compelled the people to 
create a disturbance, and the people 
could not but produce a riot.” 

After urging the people to de- 
stroy the Roman Catholic church 
again, in case of its being restored, 
the writers add the significant 
warning, “ Do not touch the Cus- 
toms. If you injure the Customs, 
you will not escape the arm of the 
law.” 

Although, doubtless, there is a 
large admixture of bombast in 
this proclamation, there is also a 
considerable amount of truth. The 
people were certainly not compelled 
by the Mandarins to create disturb- 
ances, but, as was the case at Tien- 
tsin, they were made aware that the 
magistrates would not be extreme 
to mark any violence committed on 
the foreign community. As Lord 
Salisbury wrote to Sir J. Walsham : 
“The Foreign Office has been in- 
formed of a growing tendency 
amongst the Chinese population to 
think that the simplest way of stop- 
ping any foreign movement or in- 
stitutions which they disliked was 
a resort to popular outbreak and 
violence, which they believed would 
have no unpleasant result to them- 
selves, and would merely entail 
payment of a certain pecuniary in- 
demnity by the Government.” The 
Mandarins have since asserted that 
their inaction was due to their fear 
of the mob; but it is a noteworthy 
fact that at Hankow, which is the 
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headquarters of the Kolao-hwui, 
and where all the elements of dis- 
order are-rife, there was no dis- 
turbance of any kind; the fact 
being that the viceroy of the pro- 
vince, though of anti-foreign pro- 
clivities, gave the order that there 
was not to be a riot. And with- 
out a soldier being moved, or any 
extra display of authority made, 
the city remained perfectly calm. 

Of course it may occasionally 
happen that the people will take 
the bit between their teeth, and 
act in defiance of the authorities. 
But what we charge the Man- 
darins at Wuhu and elsewhere 
with is this, that though they were 
warned of the coming storm, they 
made no effort to check it, and 
that when it burst upon the de- 
fenceless foreigners, they, with the 
exception above noted, made no 
effort to defend them. 

The conduct of the Mandarins 
at Wusueh is thus summed up by 
Consul Gardner in a despatch to 
Lord Salisbury :— 


“Of the four officials at Wusueh, 
three behaved infamously and one 
stupidly. There were various degrees 
of misconduct, from the callousness of 
the Urh Fu, who refused to supply 
men to quell the riot, to the abject 
cowardice of the Customs official, 
who was not only afraid to supply 
men to save his own subordinates, 
but who also refused to have the 
dead bodies [of the murdered English- 
men] brought to Captain Caine, though 
Captain Caine entreated him to do so, 
and though at the time the streets 
were clear and the bodies were 
guarded by the men of the Tung 
Pingsze—up to the infamy of the Ma 
Kotsze, who, when the ladies had 
taken refuge on his premises, had 
them driven out, and exposed to the 
fury of the mob.” 


This sums up the case against 
the local Mandarins, and we will 
now shortly examine the conduct 
of the Peking Government. In 
every respect they have followed 
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the course which has become ha- 
bitual with them in such cases, 
Their first move was to express 
their regret for what had happened, 
and to promise that restitution 
should be made to the sufferers, 
and that the offenders should be 
punished. In order to emphasise 
these professions the Emperor 
issued a decree, in which he 
declared his intention of main- 
taining “the majesty and dignity 
of the law,” and of securing peace 
and quiet; and he further stated 
roundly that the local authorities 
must understand that it is their 
duty to protect the lives of foreign 
merchants and missionaries from 
the violence of evilly disposed 
persons. And he further com- 
manded that the Mandarins who 
had failed in their duty at the 
scenes of the outbreaks were to be 
reported to him for degradation. 

All this is in exact accordance 
with Chinese statecraft, and so 
also is the fact that the only 
Mandarin punished was the official 
at Wusueh who risked his life 
and nearly lost it in his endeavours 
to save the foreigners from the 
violence of the mob. It is scarce- 
ly to be believed that while the 
Chinese Minister in London was 
pleading with Lord Salisbury not 
to show undue impatience or feel- 
ing with regard to the matter, 
since the Tsungli Yamén were 
“determined to see that none of 
the guilty escaped,” the culpable 
officials were left unmolested, and 
the whole weight of Imperial 
displeasure was made to rest on 
the one man who had done his 
duty. It is true that the telegraph 
has since informed us that the 
“governor” of Wuhu has been 
degraded, but this extreme step 
was only taken when the Govern- 
ment saw that the Powers were 
determined that retribution should 
at least be meted out to this 
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prime offender. But even now the 
command of the Emperor as set 
forth in this edict has been dis- 
obeyed, and the solemn promise 
of the Tsungli Yamén that justice 
should be done has been broken. 

Our experience of previous out- 
breaks in China should have by 
this time warned us against accept- 
ing the professions of the Chinese 
as anything more than devices to 
gain time. Their one object is by 
an appearance of friendly sincerity 
to throw the foreign ministers off 
their guard, and, by protracting 
the investigations, to shelter the 
officials, who, from their point of 
view, have erred, if at all, through 
excessive patriotism. 

But the Government has other 
stock weapons in its armoury. 
The two excuses which it pleads 
for its own shortcomings are in- 
variably (1) the ignorance of the 
people, and (2) its own inability 
completely to control the mobs in 
the remote provinces. To the first 
of these excuses it is only neces- 
sary to reply in the words of Sir 
Thomas Wade, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Tsungli Yamén, 
after the Tientsin massacre :— 


“Tt is sufficient for my present 
purpose to repeat what I had the 
honour to observe to the Prince of 
Kung in my despatch of the 9th July 
last, that the Government is respon- 
sible for the ignorance of the people, 
which alone can render possible their 
perpetration of an act so barbarous 
upon a pretext so ridiculous; and 
the fact that the people’s continuance 
in such darkness is due to a want 
of enlightenment on the part of the 
Government, will not be held to ex- 
cuse the Government when foreign 
life and property are jeopardised by 
the simple people whom the Govern- 
ment is not wise enough to teach.” 


These are words of soberness and 
truth. And we further know from 
experience that when the Govern- 
ment really desires to overcome the 
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superstitious beliefs of the people, 
they have no difficulty in doing so. 
When it was first suggested. that 
railroads and telegraphs should 
be introduced into the country, 
the Government declared that in 
the opinion of the people the dis- 
turbance of the burial - grounds, 
which would be necessary for the 
construction of the railways and 
the erection of the telegraph-posts, 
would, by outraging the Féng-shui 
of the districts through which they 
must pass, so certainly arouse the 
demons of disease and death, that 
it would be impossible to induce the 
peasants to consent to the works. 
No sooner, however, did these self- 
same undertakings become politi- 
cal necessities than they were at 
once proceeded with. Without a 
murmur on the part of the people, 
the dead were removed from the 
graveyards through which the 
Kaiping railway passes, and the 
telegraph was carried all over the 
empire, with the exception, as 
above stated, of that Tipperary of 
China, the province of Hunan. 
We know, therefore, that the Gov- 
ernment can, if it pleases, dis- 
abuse the minds of the people of 
their superstitious fancies ; and we 
hold with Sir Thomas Wade, that 
the Government is responsible for 
that ignorance of the people from 
which, as from a hotbed, such 
unwholesome growths are pro- 
duced. 

The second plea—viz., that the 
Government is powerless to con- 
trol the mob in the remote pro- 
vinces—is one that no independent 
State except China would ever 
venture to advance. That any 
Government should be willing to 
make an admission of its inability 
to enforce the first principles of 
empire, seems almost incredible. 
But Chinese statesmen feel no 
embarrassment in making this 
plea. We look in vain in their 
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despatches for any apology for 
their incompetence, or .for any 
blush of shame when they argue 
with this monstrous confession as 
their premiss. Possibly this cal- 
lousness arises from the fact that 
the plea is false. We have shown 
in this article that when it suits 
their convenience they are quite 
able to enforce order, except in 
isolated cases. But at all events, 
before such a plea should be 
listened to for a moment, the 
question should be asked and 
answered, “ What have you done 
to restore order?” So far as we 
have been able to learn by tele- 
graph, no steps have been taken 
to meet an unusual emergency by 
any but the most ordinary meas- 
ures. If the forces on the spot 
were impotent to deal with the 
outbreaks, why have not troops 
from a distance been called in? 
At the present moment Li Hung- 
chang has a highly drilled and per- 
fectly armed force of 30,000 men. 
Why have none of these been sent 
to the scene of the riots? And 
why were not ships from the ar- 
mour-clad northern fleet sent up 
the river until after the presence 
of foreign men-of-war had silenced 
the rioters ? 

To these questions only one 
answer can be returned — the 
Chinese Government is not in 
earnest. In fact, we stand now 
exactly where we stood after the 
Tientsin massacre. The ruling 
powers were hostile to us then, 
and they are hostile to us now; 
and unless the foreign Govern- 
ments adopt a firm and decided 
policy in dealing with this great 
octopus in the East, they will at 
the end of the next twenty years 
be hostile to us still. They have 
been taught to regard us as good- 
natured, weak-kneed giants, who 
occasionally are stirred up to use 
our strength, but who are easily 
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pacified, and who are unwilling to 
rouse ourselves again except under 
the most dire provocation. One 
of their ancient philosophers said, 
“Manage your business before it 
takes form. Begin to regulate 
before the disorder comes.” It 
would be well if we acted on 
this advice, and in all our deal- 
ings with the Chinese Govern- 
ment insisted on its carrying out 
to the letter the obligations due 
tous. That is the first thing to 
be done. It is notorious that for 
years the Chinese Government 
has evaded the conditions of the 
treaties. It has refused or de- 
layed redress for wrongs done to 
British traders, and has left un- 
checked the practice of the pro- 
vincial authorities of imposing 
illegal dues on English goods 
passing into the interior of the 
country. It has thus seriously 
crippled trade, and has produced 
a sense of doubt and uncertainty 
which is fatal to enterprise. It is 
perfectly true, as has lately been 
remarked, that the Chinese will 
yield everything to firmness, but 
nothing to argument. We have 
wasted years in attempting to 
maintain our rights with this 
weaker weapon, and it is now 
high time that we resorted to a 
stronger policy. The first step in 
this direction should be a defi- 
nite announcement to the Tsungli 
Yamén that we intend for the 
future to demand the strict fulfil- 
ment of our treaty to the very 
letter; and that no plea of non 
possumus will be accepted, unless 
by so doing our hands shall be 
considered free to enforce our 
rights on the spot. 

But any general policy would 
be incomplete which did not pro- 
vide direct measures for combat- 
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ing the anti-foreign feeling which 
exists in the provinces of Hunan 
and Hupeh, and of which we have 
already spoken. 

At present we have no treaty 
port in Hunan,—which, be it re- 
membered, is a territory as large 
as Great Britain,—and the people 
know nothing of foreigners ex- 
cept from the ridiculous and lying 
canards which are circulated about 
us by the Literati. Theirs is an 
antipathy which is begotten by 
darkness, and which can only be 
dispelled by the admission of light. 
Our experience at the treaty ports 
has invariably been that the more 
the people know about us the less 
opposed they are to us, and the 
real remedy for the present anti- 
foreign feeling which is so rife in 
Hunan is the establishment of a 
treaty port within its borders. 
In support of this view we may 
quote a recently published letter,! 
from China, by the Rev. William 
Deans, of the Church of Scot- 
land Foreign Mission, in which, 
after giving a graphic account of 
the outbreak at Ich’ang, he adds: 
“Tf Hunan were only opened for 
trade, and foreigners guaranteed 
protection, no further trouble 
would occur in China. Let Hunan 
be quelled, and a new China will 
be the result.” 

These are not words spoken at 
random, but represent the deliber- 
ate opinion of a man well versed 
in the social situation, and one 
who inherits the traditions of a 
Church which has done as much 
as any other to encourage its 
agents to identify themselves with 
the life of the people. When this 
principle is once admitted, there 
can be no question as to which 
should be the chosen commercial 
centre. Everything points to Si- 
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angtan as being the fit and pro- 
per place. 

Both politically and commer- 
cially Siangtan is pre-eminently 
marked out for a treaty port. 
Situated in the interior of the 
province, and on the banks of the 
Siang, at a point at which con- 
verge the rivers which connect 
Hunan with three of the richest 
provinces of the empire—Kwang- 
tung (Canton), Kwangsi, and Ki- 
angsi—and from which radiate 
streams which form channels of 
communication with the central 
and northern provinces, it is ad- 
mirably placed to serve as a centre 
for the diffusion of foreign know- 
ledge and influence; while the 
same advantages of position serve 
to make its rich and teeming 
wharves a busy mart of exchange 
for the abundant products of South- 
ern China with the goods and 
manufactures of the central pro- 
vinces, 

It is true that steamers would 
only be able to reach its anchor- 
age during the summer months 
when the river is high; but even 
then it would be more accessible 
than Ch’ungk’ing now is, since 
native boats have no difficulty in 
navigating the Siang at all seasons 
of the year. 

The same arguments which point 
to the advisability of opening a 
treaty port in Hunan apply with al- 
most equal force to Hupeh. There, 
as in Hunan, the people are ignor- 
antly anti-foreign, and are second 
only to their southern neighbours 
in the violence of their antipathies. 
Already we have two ports in this 
province—-Hankow and Ich’ang. 
But both these are on the Yang- 
tsze-Kiang, and are therefore no 
more c.osely connected with the 
central districts of the province 
than Plymouth and Southampton 
are with the towns and villages 
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of Northamptonshire. But besides 
this, recent events have made it 
more than ever plain that, if we 
are to assimilate with the people, 
we must go inland and do more 
than touch, as it were, the fringe 
of the empire. 

In Hupeh the town of Siang- 
yang, on the Han river, occu- 
pies much the same position that 
Siangtan does in Hunan. It stands 
at the parting of the waters, and 
serves as a centre for the recep- 
tion and distribution of the mer- 
chandise of Honan and Shansi, 
which is carried to it by the Tang 
and other rivers; and of that of 
Szech’uen and Shensi, which reaches 
its wharves by the upper waters of 
the Han. Like Siangtan, it can 
only be approached by steamers at 
the high-water season ; but though 
situated at a distance of 300 miles 
from the mouth of the river, it is 
easily reached by native boats all 
the year round. 

It may be argued that it is un- 
wise to establish settlements at 
points not easily accessible to 
steamers at all seasons of the 
year. But there are already sev- 
eral treaty ports which are so 
situated. At no time in the year 
can Ch’ungk’ing in Szech’uen be 
reached by steamer; and at all 
seasons the passage, even of na- 
tive boats, is attended with great 
danger and difficulty, owing to the 
rapids on the Yang-tsze- Kiang. 
Both Newchwang and Tientsin 
are inaccessible to vessels and 
boats of every kind during the 
winter months; and yet no diffi- 
culty has arisen, in consequence, 
at any of these towns. 

But unquestionably it would be 
necessary, on the occasion of a 
new policy such as is sketched 
above, to make special arrange- 
ments to prevent the likelihood 
of any popular rising. Chinese 
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mobs have always shown a whole- 
some consciousness of the fact 
that upon one pair of English 
legs march many Chinamen. The 
arrival of a war-vessel or of a 
handful of troops has always pro- 
duced perfect peace, even when 
the mob has been excited by riot 
and plunder; and it would be 
only necessary to place at the 
disposal of the consuls at these 
two towns an appearance of force 
to secure the foreign settlements 
against all annoyance. This could 
be done in two ways—either by 
the presence of gunboats, or by 
giving the consuls small escorts 
of marines. It by no means fol- 
lows that because gunboats could 
not steam up the rivers at all 
seasons, they could not remain at 
their moorings opposite the settle- 
ments all the year round. But if 
there were naval objections to this 
course, there could be none, we 
should imagine, to the detachment 
of sufficient men to form small 
escorts. This would be no new 
departure. When our legation 
was first established at Peking, 
the Minister was protected by a 
military escort, which was after- 
wards withdrawn, as these might 
be, so soon as it shall have become 
evident that no further danger ex- 
ists. During the winter of 1861- 
62, also, a military force was sent 
from Tientsin to Newchwang for 
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the protection of the settlement 
at that place; and at Yokohama, 
in Japan, our countrymen were 
for six years supported against 
possible danger by the presence 
of a force consisting of marines, 
a regiment of the line, and a 
battery of artillery. 

In these three cases the pres- 
ence of the soldiers, far from being 
productive of evil, had a most 
salutary effect. Instead of giving 
rise to disturbance, it preserved 
peace; and, except at Peking, 
where the opportunities of mixing 
with the people were limited, the 
intercourse between the soldiers 
and the natives resulted only in 
the establishment of cordial and 
friendly relations. With these 
successful precedents before us, 
there need be no difficulty in 
carrying out such an arrangement 
as that proposed, to meet the 
possible objection to the per- 
manent employment of gunboats. 
At least this much is certain, that 
the establishment of settlements 
at inland towns in Hunan and 
Hupeh — either those we have 
indicated or others—is the true 
remedy for the anti-foreign feeling 
which is now so unfortunately rife 
in those provinces, and which, 
unless checked, must remain a 
constant source of danger to the 
treaty ports on the Yang- tsze- 
Kiang. 
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The Right Hon. W. H. Smith. 
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THE RIGHT HON. W. H. SMITH. 


Sileant arma/ Sound a truce 
between the hosts while the com- 
manders catch their breath, the 
soldiers lower their arms, and 
the rabble of camp-followers hold 
their peace, out of respect to the 
honoured dead. 

For we are all one nation after 
all, though we have peculiar ways 
of showing it, and this day Eng- 
land numbers one fewer in the 
roll of her true and noble servants 
—adds one name to the list of her 
departed statesmen. A thousand 
pens are at this moment flying 
through obituary notices of Mr W. 
H. Smith, yet itis safe to say that 
not one of them distils gall; a 
thousand tongues will, before these 
lines are printed, have sounded 
from platforms in every part of 
the realm—each will bear decorous 
and mournful tribute to the loss 
that the British nation and British 
Parliament have been called on to 
bear; more subtle than pens— 
more sincere than tongues—the 
secret thoughts of every one will 
be unmixed regret for the man 
who has gone from among us. 

Of no other living statesman 
could this be said in the same 
fulness as of Mr Smith. There 
are public men of whose gifts we 
are proud, whose careers we cherish 
as contributing to the greatness 
of history, who have endeared 
themselves by personal qualities 
or ennobled themselves by high 
achievement ; but it has been the 
lot of each and all of these to stir 
apprehension, create jealousy, dis- 
appoint hopes, or offend suscepti- 
bilities: the apprehensive, the 


jealous, the disappointed, the over- 
sensitive, would all have some 
mingled feelings when a conspicu- 
ous figure was removed from the 


active scene, but no such bitterness 
is strained into the cup of national 
mourning for Mr Smith. 

A variety of causes contribute 
to this remarkable result. Chief 
among these is the character of 
the man himself. Those who 
knew him best will recognise the 
chief ingredient in that character 
to be unselfishness ; and even to 
those who knew him only as a 
political ally or opponent, that 
attribute’ must have made itself 
conspicuous. It may appear 
strange that this particular quality 
should tend to the success of a 
political career or attract the sym- 
pathy of rival politicians, because 
the more one sees of the inner 
working of Parliament the more 
convinced one must be that self- 
seeking is the dominant factor in 
the actions of ninety - nine - hun- 
dredths of party men. “If you 
don’t look after your own interest, 
nobody else will trouble himself 
about you,” is the almost universal 
maxim, as any Patronage Secre- 
tary could state from his daily ex- 
perience. Why, then, should un- 
selfishness obtain ascendancy and 
command approbation among a 
class of persons notoriously and 
confessedly self-seeking ? On the 
same principle it may be supposed 
that, in the transpontine drama, 
virtue is always made more strik- 
ingly triumphant than in theatres, 
where the audience is drawn from 
levels of greater refinement ; be- 
cause it is found from experience 
that those whose circumstances in 
life make them most familiar with 
open lawlessness or violence are 
most readily pleased by the 
discomfiture of villany. Politi- 
cians valued Mr Smith for his un- 
selfishness precisely because they 
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have good reason to know what a 
rare quality it is among them- 
selves, 

Exempt by his private affluence 
from the pecuniary anxiety which 
so often besets public men, and 
places Office and Opposition in the 
contrast (so perilous to integrity) 
of solvency and embarrassment, 
his motive in exchanging leisure 
and liberty for the thraldom of a 
department of State was, of course, 
wholly independent of the “ loaves 
and fishes.” But neither could he 
be suspected of personal ambition, 
which is, after all, but a robust 
form of selfishness. None more 
cheerfully than he stood aside and 
took a place inferior to that as- 
sumed by the meteoric genius who 
thrust himself into the leadership 
of a bewildered party in 1886; 
none paid more generous tribute 
to the brilliant outset of the ex- 
leader of ‘the Fourth Party as 
Chanceller of the Exchequer ; none 
spread the veil more charitably 
over the eccentricity of that orbit, 
or spoke with so little resentment 
of the reckless petulance which 
brought his colleagues into such 
serious, though temporary, diffi- 
culty. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that when in Decem- 
ber 1886 Mr Smith was asked to 
step into the gap abruptly vacated 
by Lord Randolph Churchill, he 
undertook the task only on the re- 
peated importunity of the Prime 
Minister and of his colleagues, and 
that in doing so he acted solely 
from a strong sense of public duty. 
The act was in itself a proof of no 
mean degree of courage. 

Duty! that was the word that 
came ever most familiarly to his 
lips — index of the thought that 
was ever uppermost in his mind. 
“It is our duty in the interests of 
the public service ”—that sentence 
occurred so often in his speeches 
from the Treasury bench as to 
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raise ‘in the early days a good- 
humoured titter among the Op- 
position, and was even the cause 
of occasional impatience among 
followers accustomed to the ora- 
torical sparkle and formidable 
sallies of his predecessor. But it 
was not very long before men of 
all sections learned that this was 
no empty phrase, but the expres- 
sion of an inflexible principle, 
which the leader of the House 
never allowed to fall into the 
background. The word Duty 
sounds coldly, even harshly, in 
some ears; it is a guide, to follow 
which takes a man through rough 
roads to lodging often of little 
ease—a numen counting many 
martyrs among its disciples. The 
sacrifice exacted has often been 
more dramatic: the soldier on the 
blood-soaked field, the seaman on 
the sinking ship, the fireman on 
the crumbling wall—ay, even the 
familiar policeman on his beat— 
may earn readier sympathy than 
the elderly English gentleman, 
homely in features and unro- 
mantic in dress, who sat hour 
after hour, night after night, en- 
couraging his followers by his 
presence to endure the endless 
repetition of frivolous verbosity, 
and violent, at times vulgar, in- 
vective. None the less was Mr 
Smith giving his health, and, as it 
has turned out, his life, in the 
cause of duty. He had under- 
taken a task thrust upon him to 
which he brought a bold heart, 
and though he would risk nothing 
by letting it be made easy for him, 
he risked his life by carrying it 
out thoroughly. In vain his col- 
leagues used latterly to beg him 
to spare himself, and go home 
when no urgent or critical busi- 
ness remained to be discussed: he 
seemed never to be happy except 
when at his post ; and those of us 
who can call to mind his appear- 
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ance that night in July when he 
sat on the Treasury bench for the 
last time, his legs covered with a 
black rug, in evident suffering, 
yet patiently attentive to an in- 
terminable discussion in Committee 
of Supply, possess a recollection of 
self-sacrifice which, though it might 
easily be more picturesque, could 
not be more pathetic or inspiring. 

Mr Smith had arrived at middle 
age before he attempted to enter 
the House of Commons. In 1865, 
being then just forty years of age, 
he unsuccessfully contested West- 
minster with Mr John Stuart Mill. 
To the world he was known at 
that time only as the junior part- 
ner in the great firm of W. H. 
Smith & Son; and, on his renew- 
ing the attack on Mr Mill’s seat 
in 1868, and succeeding in ousting 
his opponent, the following sen- 
tence, excusable enough from a 
partisan, but amusing in the light 
of subsequent events, appeared ina 
London newspaper: ‘“‘ Westminster 
has shown herself incapable of 
keeping a great man when she has 
gotone, .. . has raised a wealthy 
newsvendor to temporary promin- 
ence, and even to such kind of 
notoriety as attends those whose 
names get somehow embedded in 
the world-wide fame of an op- 
ponent.” 

The new member for West- 
minster was by this time forty- 
three, a comparatively late age at 
which to enter upon a parliament- 
ary apprenticeship, and far beyond 
that at which most distinguished 
careers have been begun. But 
during a youth spent in an active 
share in the business of his firm 
(a larger concern than any Govern- 
ment department except the Post- 
Office), Mr Smith had laid up a 
fund of administrative knowledge 
of which his keen-sighted leader, 
Mr Disraeli, was not slow to avail 
himself. It may perhaps be re- 
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membered that when in 1874 Mr 
Smith was appointed Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, some 
murmuring was heard among the 
party of aristocratic traditions, 
of which murmurs an unpleasant 
echo might be recognised some 
years later in certain allusions, by 
one who certainly knew better, to 
“bourgeois placemen.” No better 
appointment, as it turned out, was 
ever made; the training of the 
*‘ wealthy newsvendor ” was turned 
to excellent account, and the 
multifarious duties of the Financial 
Secretary were thoroughly and 
smoothly discharged. There is no 
oftice in the Government which 
calls for so much tact and such 
minute attention to detail, com- 
bined with grasp and decision, as 
that of Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury. That official is not only 
responsible for the arrangement of 
business in the House of Commons, 
but for the preparation and re- 
vision of the Estimates, which 
brings him into direct and constant 
contact with every public depart- 
ment. He has more continuous 
and arduous work than any other 
member of the Administration. 
The duties of that post were dis- 
charged by Mr Smith for three 
years and a half, and in August 
1877, being then in his fifty-third 
year, he entered the Cabinet as 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 
When Lord Salisbury formed his 
firs; Government in 1885, Mr 
Smith became Secretary of State 
for War, an opportunity irresist- 
ible to the comic papers, which 
emphasised the contrast between 
the bellicose title of the office and 
the mild manner and unwarlike 
mien of him who filled it. ‘Punch’ 
had a caricature showing on one 
side the Continental ideal of our 
War Minister—a truculent swash- 
buckler, fully armed, breathing fire 
and slaughter; and on the other 
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side a portrait of the quiet, un- 
assuming individual he really was. 

In January 1886 Mr Smith ex- 
changed the War Office for the 
more hazardous post of Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, but a few weeks only 
intervened between that appoint- 
ment and the downfall of a Gov- 
ernment which could not com- 
mand a majority in the House of 
Commons. 

After the general election of 
that year, Parliament reassembled 
in September under a Unionist 
Government. Mr Smith returned 
to the War Office, and loyally 
served in the House under the 
leadership of the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Lord Randolph 
Churchill. Parliament was pro- 
rogued early in the autumn; the 
Unionist party, at first inclined to 
look suspiciously on so young a 
leader, who had not many months 
before been scattering political 
wild-oats broadcast, became re- 
assured by the dexterity and good- 
humour with which Lord Randolph 
steered the House through six 
tempestuous weeks of session, and 
separated for the holidays with a 
degree of enthusiastic devotion and 
admiration for him that it is sel- 
dom the lot of a political leader to 
conimand. It was a magnificent 
position which Lord Randolph 
Churchill held in the early days of 
December 1886. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and leader of the House 
of Commons at the age of thirty- 
eight—men went back to the days 
of Pitt to find a parallel for the 
brilliancy of his ascent. It might 
well have been that a man of 
narrower mind than Mr Smith 


should regard with mingled feel- 
ings the sudden promotion of one 
twenty-three years his junior in 
age, immeasurably his inferior in 
experience ; one, too, from whom 
in the days when they were in 
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opposition together, he had re- 
ceived many a rude flout and 
scathing taunt. But Mr Smith 
was of truer metal than to give 
half-hearted allegiance, and, while 
he held office, Lord Randolph had 
no more helpful colleague, no 
more dutiful follower, than the 
Secretary of State for War. 

Then came the crash. Members 
of Parliament, scattered for the 
Christmas holidays, took up the 
‘Times’ from their breakfast-table, 
and read the incredible paragraph 
announcing the resignation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
news did not appear in the first 
edition of the other morning papers; 
it must be a hoax such as would 
never have happened, so old-fash- 
ioned people said, when Delane 
was at the helm of the ‘ Times.’ 
Many men telegraphed to London 
to know the origin of the rumour, 
but next day the inexplicable 
truth was known to all. 

This is no fitting place to dwell 
on the manner in which this resig- 
nation was effected, nor on its 
cause, nor on the personal details 
which marked its sharp departure 
from all precedent; neither is 
it worth while discussing now 
whether the loss of Lord Ran- 
dolph’s oratorical gifts (unrivalled 
among speakers on the Conser- 
vative benches) has been compen- 
sated by the gain of Mr Goschen’s 
talents, and the closer welding of 
the ingredients of the Unionist 
party. But it is well to remember 
not only the perplexity into which 
the Government and their immedi- 
ate followers were thrown, but the 
effect upon the confidence of the 
country. The defection of the 
Leader of the House at such a 
critical juncture, and on grounds, 
so far as explained by himself, so 
ludicrously paltry, was enough to 
shake an Administration without 
supporters in the House far more 
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homogeneous and better accus- 
tomed to act together. It was the 
general belief that the Government 
could not stand the ‘shock. It 
would, however, be superfluous to 
allude to what was at that time the 
subject of universal speculation, 
save that the dilemma of the 
Government was Mr Smith’s op- 
portunity, though unsought, un- 
wished for by him. With one con- 
sent the eyes of all his party turned 
upon him as the one safe guide 
who might extricate them from 
the mess. Full of misgiving as to 
his own capacity, he obeyed the 
call of duty and became First Lord 
of the Treasury and Jeader of the 
House. 

That the experiment was suc- 
cessful, men of all parties must 
cordially agree. Every one knew 
that the air of candour and sim- 
plicity which invested the speech 
and manner of “plain Mr Smith” 
was not assumed, but betokened 
the true character of the man. 
Without the slightest pretension 
to oratorical gifts, still less to 
rhetorical art, his calm _ clear 
judgment and unerring fairness 
commended his speeches, never too 
long, and his expressions, often 
lacking in artistic elegance, to the 
fastidious attention of the House. 
Men often speak unreservedly in 
the neutral ground of the smoking- 
room, and Mr Smith’s secure posi- 
tion and successful leadership of 
the House was often and freely 
discussed there. ‘Old Morality” 
was the sobriquet conferred on 
him by the less reverent members 
of the Opposition, and one of the 
best known of these might have 
been heard one day saying regret- 
fully to a supporter of the Govern- 
ment: “You know you have an 
immense advantage over us, for 
you hate the Grand Old Man, but, 
confound it! we can’t help liking 
Old Morality.” 
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If this was the feeling on the 
Opposition benches, much deeper 
did it soon become on the Govern- 
ment side. There was in Mr 
Smith none of the hauteur which 
men in high places often uncon- 
sciously allow to chill relations 
with their subordinates in office ; 
neither did he fall into the oppos- 
ite error of making obvious efforts 
to be considerate or polite. His 
manner to all was perfectly natural 
and suave ; access to him was sur- 
rounded by no difficulty and little 
ceremony ; men learnt to consult 
him as a wise friend even on their 
private affairs ; would that it were 
permitted to relate some of the 
innumerable instances of his gener- 
osity and liberality! During last 
session two members were discus- 
sing some point in a side lobby 
during a division —the leader of 
the House happening to pass at 
the moment. ‘“ Here is the head- 
master,” said one of them; “let 
us refer it to him.” “Ah! don’t 
call me that,” was Mr Smith’s re- 
joinder; “I am only one of the 
big boys.” 

Those whose duties brought 
them into official relations with 
him will not readily forget the 
kindly greeting with which he 
always received them, whether at 
the Treasury or in the First Lord’s 
room behind the Speaker's chair. 
Even when worried by the pro- 
digious obstruction of business in 
the House, or in suspense about the 
result of a coming critical division, 
or, as was the mournful case dur- 
ing the last two years, tormented by 
painful and irritating disease, the 
pleasant smile and cheering word 
were never looked for in vain. 

Some surprise was expressed 
when, last summer, Mr Smith 
accepted the Lord Wardenship of 
the Cinque-Ports. It was said 
openly that, having already two 
country seats, the office would 
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have been more fitly bestowed on 
one of his colleagues who had 
none. Perhaps if the fact were 
more generally known that this 
honorary post is so far from being 
one of emolument that the holder 
of it is involved in the expendi- 
ture of several thousands a-year, 
critics would have been less ready 
to find fault with the selection of 
Mr Smith and the motives which 
led him to allow himself to be 
appointed. 

The offices of First Lord and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are 
generally combined in one Minis- 
ter: the departmental duties of 
the former are light in themselves, 
consisting principally in dispens- 
ing Government patronage; but 
in addition to the labours of 
Leader of the House, it was Mr 
Smith’s pleasure to take an im- 
portant administrative part. Ques- 
tions affecting the pay, status, and 
promotion of the Civil Service have 
been forced to the front unusually 
often of late years, and to the 
solution of these Mr Smith devoted 
much of his time. His early ex- 
perience gave him well-instructed 
sympathy for the conditions and 
peculiarities of such service, and 
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his well-earned reputation for w 


swerving fairness enabled him to 


set at rest many knotty disputes 
to the satisfaction of both parties, 

Well, we have lost him! The 
steady hand that steered the ship 
so nearly into port is cold and 
still. For the third time during 
the present Parliament, the Con- 
servative party in the House of 
Commons must choose a leader. 
They may get one more brilliant 
in the House or on the platform— 
one whose past achievements are 
sound warrant that he will not 
dishonour the highest post—but 
they are not likely to get one in 
whom each member of the party 
will feel so truly that he has a 
friend as well as a commander. 
To the lips of many a one, when 
he heard of the death of William 
Henry Smith, must have risen 
the words spoken by Bassanio of 
Antonio, the Merchant of Venice— 


‘<The dearest friend to me, the kindest 
man, 

The best-conditioned and unwearied 
spirit 

In doing courtesies ; and one in whom 

The ancient Roman honour more ap- 
pears, 

Than any that draws breath in Italy.” 
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